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AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

VoL. XLV, 1 Whole No. 177 

I.—THE MEANING OF SANKHYA AND YOGA.* 

loke ’smin dyiTidli& purft prokt& mayft ’nagha 

jfiAna 7 <^na sftnkhy&n&di karmayogena yoginAm. 

this world a two-f<dd foundation (of religious salvation) has 
been expounded by Me of old: by the discipline of knowledge of the 
followers of Sftnkhya, and by the discipline of action of the followers 
of Yoga."—^Bhagavad Gitfi 3. 3. 

Philosophy in India has always been practical in its motive. 
And its practical motive has been what we should call religious. 
Namely, it professes to teach a method of salvation; to tell man 
how he can be saved. If it seeks the truth, it is not for the sake 
of the truth as an abstract end in itself; it is for the sake of the 
salvation which that truth is believed to bring with it. “ The 
truth shall make you free ”—literally “free ” (mukta) from the 
evils of the “ round of existences.” This is the case even with 
the latest of Hindu philosophies; they all profess to be schemes 
of salvation. It is more emphatically, more pointedly true of 

^ In thin article, ** Hopkins " without further specification refers to 
the essay on “ Epic Philosophy," pages 85-190 of The Great Epic of 
India, by E. Washburn Hopkins; New York, 1901. “ Deussen ” with¬ 
out further speciJfication refers to the translation of Vier Philosophiache 
TfJite dee MahAbhAratam, by Paul Deussen ("in Gemeinschaft mit Dr. 
Otto Strauss ”); Leipzig, 1906. It is a pleasure to express here my 
deep indebtedness to these two worics, which have made my investiga¬ 
tion immeasurably easier than it would have been without them. Ck>n- 
siderations of space make it necessary for me to refer to them speci¬ 
fically, for the most part, only when I differ from them; I hope these 
references will not suggest a failure on my part to appreciate the 
profound and lasting value of both works. References are to the Cal¬ 
cutta edition of the Mah&bhftrata, which is abbreviated "C.”; the 
Bombay edition is occasionally referred to as ** B.” 
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earlier Hindu speculations—because in their time there had not 
yet developed * sharp differences of opinion as to what absolute 
“ truth ” is, such as developed in later times. 

In early times especially, then, the question uppermost in the 
minds of Hindu thinkers was not “ IVhat is truth?,” but “ How 
can man be saved ? ” In so far as differences existed between 
different thinkers or schools, these concerned methods for reach¬ 
ing the goal. The goal with all alike was salvation. And salva¬ 
tion was at first conceived in much the same way with all. But 
there might be different roads to it. 

In the Upanisads, at least the earliest dozen of them, we hear 
little even of such differences as to method. In them the pre¬ 
vailing point of view is that knowledge of the truth brings salva¬ 
tion immediately. ** Knowing Brahman, to Brahman he goes.” • 
He who knows the supreme truth, however it may be formulated, 
is thereby saved.* This point of view remains perhaps the most 
fundamental method in later Hinduism. Other methods force 
an entry by claiming to be **just as good as” the way of knowl¬ 
edge, altho they sometimes end by playing the role of the camel 
and crowding the *'way of knowledge” rather completely out 
of the tent. In the Bhagavad Gita we are assured that “ as a 
kindled fire bums firewood to ashes, so the fire of knowledge 
burns all deeds to ashes” (4. 37), that is, frees man from con¬ 
tinued existence, the fruit of deeds; and again, “ Even if thou 
shouldst be the worst of all sinners, merely by the boat of knowl¬ 
edge thou shalt cross over (the 'sea' of) all evil” (4. 36). 
What knowledge ? The knowledge of the supreme religious truth, 
which each text professes to teach. Thus in the Gita, with its 
ardent personal theism, it is often knowledge of God. Whoso¬ 
ever knows the mystic truth of God's nature is freed from re¬ 
birth and goes to God (4. 9, 10; 7. 19; 10. 3; 14. Iff.). But 
elsewhere in the Gita it is knowledge of the absolute separate- 

* At least among those who passed as orthodox. For the present we 
may ignore the heretical or ** materialistic ” thinkers of whom we hear 
something in the epic and even earlier. 

* Kau?. U. 1. 4; the same idea constantly recurs in the Upanisads. 

* The earlier history of this idea of the saving power of knowledge is 
discussed in my article on “ The Philosophic Materials of the Atharva 
Veda,” Studies m Honor of Maurice Bloomfield (New Haven, 1920), 
pp. 117-135. 
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ness of the soul and body, the independence of the soul from the 
body and all acts and qualities (5. 16, 17, cf. the preceding 
verses; 14. 22-25). In fact, the Gita, like other contemporary 
works and like the TJpanisads, is apt to promise emancipation to 
any one who “ knows ” any particularly profound truth which 
it may from time to time set forth. 

The Gita, however, is more catholic than most of the early 
Upanisads, in that it admits the possibility of gaining salvation 
by more than one method. Indeed, in spite of the encomiums 
on knowledge quoted from it above, it tends to prefer certain 
other methods. We must remember that there is no reason for 
thinking of this as an inconsistency. It is perfectly rational to 
suppose that people may go by different roads, and still reach 
the same goal—salvation, that is, nirvdna, union with Brahman 
or God, or however it may be defined.® 

One marked difference as to method concerns the question, 
how far is ordinary, worldly life consistent with the attainment 
of salvation? Since actions, according to the doctrine of karma, 
must have their " fruits ” for the doer, and so imply continued 
empiric existence (which is the antithesis of salvation or re¬ 
lease); therefore, as the Gita says, "some wise men say that 
(all) action is to be abandoned as evil” (18. 3). To avoid the 
results of action, they propose simply not to act. This quietism, 
iannydsa, vdirdgya, is definitely identified in the Gita with the 
"way of knowledge,” and the comhinatwn is caXled Sdnkhya.* 
The verse 3. 3, quoted at the beginning of this paper, plainly 


' In Upanj 9 adic and epic philosophy, while there are different tenta¬ 
tive formulations of the supreme truth, they are not clearly or con¬ 
sciously set off against each other; they are hardly recognized aa mutu¬ 
ally inconsistent. Such school differences as existed among orthod<KC 
thinkers (cf. note 2 above) were based on differences as to method, not 
as to facts (cf. Dahlmann, Bdrjikhya-Philosophie, pp. zvff.), and there 
was no fixed relation between different definitions of salvation and 
different ways of retudiing it. Cf. hibh. 12. 11810, and my note 22, 
below. 

• Of. Mbh. 12. 8804 ff., a treatise on the merits of the “ way of knowl¬ 
edge” (vidyS), which in 8809 = nivrtt*, “abstention, inactivity,” and 
which leads to the highest goal, in contrast with the “ way of action ” 
(fcarmon, in 8809 = pravrtti, “ activity ”), which leads to ever repeated 
rebirths. The name Sflnkhya does not occur here, but the method 
described and recommended is precisely what the Gita calls Sankhya. 
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states that the “way (discipline) of knowledge” is the San- 
khyas’ way; and in the next verse it is stated that abandonment, 
sannySsa, of action (obviously the same as the Sankhya “way 
of knowledge”) is not, in the author^s opinion, the best way of 
salvation; he prefers karma-yoga, the way of action. Again, in 
5. 1, Arjuna asks which is better, abandonment of action {san- 
nydsa karmandm) or yogaf To which the reply is: “Both 
abandonment, sannyasa, and discipline of action, karma-yoga, 
lead to salvation. But of these two discipline of action is better 
than abandonment of action” (5. 2). “ Fools say that Sankhya 
and Yoga are different, not the wise. He who applies himself 
to only one of these obtains the complete fruits of both (5. 4). 
The station that is won by the Sankhyas is won also by the 
Yogas; he who regards Sankhya and Yoga as one has true 
vision” (5. 6)—because they both lead to the same end, salva¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, the Gita goes on: “ But abandonment (san- 
nydsa) is hard to obtain without discipline (yoga). The sage 
who is disciplined in discipline (yoga-yukta) speedily goes to 
Brahman ” (5. 6). It seems obvious from this—and there is no 
passage in the Gita that is at all inconsistent with this interpre¬ 
tation—that Sankhya in the Gita means the way of salvation by 
pure knowledge, the intellectual method, and that it is under¬ 
stood as implying quietism, renunciation of action. Yoga, on 
the other hand, is understood as disciplined, unselfish activity, 
which according to the Gita is just as good as inactivity, in that 
it produces none of the evil results which action otherwise pro¬ 
duces (5. 3 says “ whosoever neither hates nor loves is to be 
regarded as having permanently abandoned [action]”). This 
method is elsewhere in the Gita developed at great length (see 
e. g. 2. 47; 3. 19). Acting without interest in the results of 
action has no binding effect, and is indeed preferable to inaction, 
which is an impossible dream (3. 5, 18. 11, 18. 60 etc.). This 
method of unselfish or disciplined activity, with indifference to 
results, is what the Gita always means by Yoga when it contrasts 
it with Sankhya, the (quietistic) way of knowledge. Yoga, 
“ discipline,” is synonymous with karma-yoga, “ discipline of 
action.”^ Both Sankhya and Yoga are all right; both lead to 

’ For a more exact definition of “ Yoga ” sec the last part of this 
article. 
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salvation; but the intellectual and inactive way is hard; there¬ 
fore the other is to be preferred. 

Still other methods of salvation were known at the time, and 
are mentioned in the Gita. In 6. 46 the yogin, the adherent of 
the way of Yoga or disciplined activity, is declared to be supe¬ 
rior to the jMnin, adherent of the way of knowledge (the 
Sankhya way just described), and also to the tapasvin, adherent 
of asceticism, penmice, and the karmin, adherent of the ritual¬ 
istic method, who depends on (religious, sacrificial) “works” 
{Jcarma is here understood in that restricted sense, as Garbe 
rightly indicates in his translation). Penance, tapas, is more 
than mere quietism, sannydsa. The comparatively low position 
assigned to it and to ritualism in this verse does not mean that 
the Gita denies their validity, any more than it denies the valid¬ 
ity of the "way of knowledge,” which is bracketed with them 
here, and which, as we have seen, is elsewhere definitely allowed 
as a way of salvation. Both penance and ritualism are referred 
to in complimentary w’ays in several passages in the Gita, tho 
perhaps more frequent are comparatively uncomplimentary ref¬ 
erences. They are certainly not among the favorite methods of 
the Gita. It is significant, however, that the way of devotion 
to God, hhakti, is not classed among the less desirable methods, 
either here or elsewhere in the Gita. On the contrary, the very 
next verse (6. 47) exalts it as even higher than Yoga, or more 
precisely, as it is here put, as the highest and most perfect form 
of Yoga or disciplined activity: "Among all possessors of Yoga 
the most disciplined, yuhtatama, is he that is devoted to Me.” 
As it is elsewhere put (18, 56 f., 9. 27), he who not only acts 
unselfishly, but does all acts as acts of service to God, gains 
salvation most easily of all (cf. 8. 14). The "easiest” way of 
salvation is naturally the best: why not ? Tho there are various 
ways to the goal, and you can get there by any of them, it is 
surely only reasonable to prefer the easiest I 

Nowhere in the Bhagavad Gita is the word Sankhya used in 
any other sense than this. Nowhere is there a suggestion that it 
—or Yoga* either—means any particular system of metaphy¬ 
sical truth. In the Gita Sankhya and Yoga are not meta^ 

* 1 shall apeak below of the various ways in which the word Yoga is 
used. 
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physical, speculative systems, not what we should call philoso¬ 
phies at all, but ways of gaining salvation; that and nothing 
else. 

Moreover, that and nothing else is what they are in all In¬ 
dian literature until a late time, — until far down into the 
Christian era. 

It seems to me that all previous studies in this field have 
suffered from the initial error of failing to inquire of the Hindu 
texts (of this period) themselves exactly what they mean by the 
words “ Sankhya ” and “ Yoga.” The usual method is first to 
study the Sankhya Karikas (admittedly dating from not before 
the 5th century A. D., and admittedly the earliest “ systematic ” 
Sankhya treatise); then to look in earlier texts for ideas resem¬ 
bling its ideas, and to call these ideas “ early forms ” (or “ dis¬ 
tortions”) of the ‘^Sankhya system,” taking for granted the 
existence of a ** Sankhya system ” (in the sense of a speculative 
metaphysics) at this time.* The fact that the term Sankhya is 
often associated in the early texts with ideas which are utterly 
at variance with those of the later Sankhya system has not, to be 
sure, escaped the notice of previous writers. Of course not; for 
it is one of the most striking and self-evident of facts. Hop¬ 
kins’s intimate acquaintance with the philosophy of the Mah5- 
bharata led him to the flat-footed conclusion that "Sankhya is 
. . . an authority claimed for the most divergent teaching” 
(p. 138). Whether it follows from this that it is also "merely 
a name to appeal to, and stands in this regard on a footing with 
Veda” (1. c.), i. e. that it really means, or need mean, nothing 
at all when the Epic refers to " Sankhya,” is another question. 
I hope to show in this paper that a more likely inference from 
the .state of the facts is that the term Sankhya did not, in and 
of itself, imply any " teaching ” at all in the sense of any specu¬ 
lative formulation of metaphysical truth, but merely the opinion 
that man could gain salvation by knowing the supreme truth, 
however formulated. 

•Only Deussen {Allgem. Oesch. d. Phil., 1. 3, p. says that 

S&ttkbya and Yoga, were “originally" not gyatems, but methods of 
salvation. This correct view is unfortunately vitiated, first, by the fact 
that Deusson fails to see clearly just what is meant by the two methods 
(he overlooks the two moat significant passages in the GitA, 3. 3 and 
5. 1 ff.); and secondly by his erroneous concession (p. 18) that Sftnkhya 
and Yoga developed into “ systems ” in the epic itself. 
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That Sankhya is the “ way of (salvation by) knowledge” is 
stated again and again with the utmost clearness^ not only in 
the Bhagavad Gita, but in other texts of the same period. This 
has been duly recorded by some scholars, notably by Hopkins 
(101 f.). 1 cannot but feel that the principal reason for the 
general failure to take this definition at its face value is the 
underlying assumption that somehow or other Sankhya in early 
texts must mean something like the metaphysical system set 
forth in the late Sankhya Karikas. Now, I admit that it would 
be wrong-headed to neglect entirely the “ Sankhya system ” of 
the Karikas in a final evaluation of what ** Sankhya ” means in 
earlier times. Before I finish, I shall take up this question 
(pages 32 ff. below) and set forth my views as to the relation 
between the early “ Sankhya ” and the Karika “ Sankhya.” But 
for the present it seems to me methodologically more sound to 
close our eyes to that later Sankhya of the Karikas, and to see 
if we cannot get a clear and consistent definition of the term 
Sankhya as used in the earliest texts where it occurs at all, 
namely, in the Mahabharata and the later TJpanisads. These 
will be admitted by all to be earlier, by a number of centuries, 
than the Karikas. I hasten to grant that this does not prove 
that their use of the term ** Sankhya ” is more original. All I 
assume for the present is that they represent a fairly circum¬ 
scribed period in Hindu literature, which deserves—not, to be 
sure, to be treated as a definite unit, but—^to be separated from 
the Karikas and considered, in the first instance, absolutely 
independently of them, and as comparatively epeahing a unit in 
distinction from them. 


Early Sinkhya not atheistic. 

So far as I know, it has been almost universally assumed that 
early Sankhya, like that of later times, denies the existence of 
any Supreme Sovd (Brahman, or God). This has been ques¬ 
tioned only by Dahlmann (Sdmkkya-PhUosophie, 5 ff. et pas¬ 
sim) ^ to my knowledge. And Dahlmann cannot be said to have 
proved his point. He hardly attempts to do so, merely stating, 
rather dogmatically it seems to me, that "epic Sankhya” is 
not atheistic. It does not surprise me that he has found few, 
if any, followers on this point. Even Oldenberg, who is one of 
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those most inclined to emphasize differences between earlier and 
later Sankhya^ speaks of the former as not recognizing an isvara 
(God), without giving any proofs however.*® If this were really 
the ease, it would militate strongly against my interpretation. 
Here would be a definite metaphysical doctrine, which would set 
Sankhya off against other “ systems,” particularly Yoga. This 
is in fact the most striking difference in metaphysics between the 
later Sankhya and the later Yoga, which is theistic; and the 
difference is assumed by all, except Dahlmann, to apply also to 
early times. So notably Hopkins, 104 ff. It is, to be sure, ad¬ 
mitted (e. g. by Hopkins, 137) that there are passages in the 
epic which represent Sankhya as teaching a belief in Brahman, 
or God. But these expressions are explained as distortions or 
misrepresentations of the original Sankhya view. 

Where, then, do we find that “original” atheistic view ex¬ 
pressed? I believe: nowhere. A study of the epic and other 
early materials (mostly collected by Hopkins) has convinced me 
that there is not a single passage in which disbelief in Brahman 
or God is attributed to Sankhya, 

There are, however, a few passages which have been inter¬ 
preted as attributing such views to Sankhya. Hopkins (104) 
regards Mbh. 12. 11039 as the clearest of these. We must con¬ 
sider this crucial passage at length. 

In 12. 11037 Yudhisthira asks Bhisma to explain the differ¬ 
ence between Sankhya and Yoga. Bhisma replies: (11038) 
“ Both Sankhyas and Yogas praise their own as the best means 
Ckdrana) 


(11039) anmarahkatham mucyed ity evam latrukarsana 

vadanti karanam sraistham** yogah samyag manisinah. 
(11040) vadanti karanaih ccdaih sankhyah samyag dvijatayah. 


[I shall interpret these lines below. The text proceeds:] “Who¬ 
so understands all courses (methods, or goals, gatih) in the 
world, and renounces the objects of sense, (11041) after leaving 
the body is assuredly saved; thus and not otherwise the great 
sages say is the Sankhya view of salvation ( moJesadarSana) . . . 
(11043) The Yogas rely on immediate (mystic) perception 


NOOW, ph.-hist. Kl., 1917, 231. 

** Head SresthaihT B has kftraj^a^rfti^thjaih. 
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{pratyak^etavo, cf, Hopkins, 105, note 1, and my remarks 
page 42, note 49); the Sankhyas rest on accepted teaching 
{sdstraviniscayah). And both of these opinions I consider true. 
. . . (11044) Followed according to instructions, both of them 

lead to the supreme goal. (11045) Common to both are purity 
together with penance and compassion to all creatures; the 
maintenance of strict vows is common to both; the opinions 
{darsanam) are not the same in them.'' 

Hopkins, with (I believe) all previous interpreters but Dahl- 
mann, thinks (a) that 11039a means *‘how can one be saved 
without God?”; (b) that this question is attributed exclusively 
to the Yogas as distinguished from the Sankhyas; and (c) that 
it implies that the latter are atheists.'* Hopkins also says: ** It 
is to be noticed that this (11045) is the end of the explanation. 
There is not the slightest hint that the anisvara or atheistic 
Saiikhyas believe in God.” This statement is a bit hasty, I think. 
Let us see what follows. In 11046 Yudhisthira, not a little 
puzzled, inquires: ''If vows, purity and compassion, and also 
the fruits (of the two methods), are common to both, tell me 
why the views are not the same?” Remember that his original 
question (11037) was for the difference between the two. Evi¬ 
dently he feels that so far no essential difference has been men¬ 
tioned, but only resemblances; for the fact that the Yogas rely 
on immediate perception, the Sankhyas on instruction, deals 
merely with the kind of evidence used by each. If Bhisma had 
already told him that the Sankhyas were atheistic, the Yogas 
theistic, would he have put such a question as this? Surely that 
would be a sufficiently striking difference of darsana! —Let us 
proceed. The real answer to Yudhisthira's original question, 
repeated in 11046, comes now. In 11047-98 Bhisma describes 
what Yoga means (the supernatural powers of the Yogin; con¬ 
centration [samadhana] and fixation [dfidranAly etc.; not a 
word of knowledge). At the end of this, in 11099, Yudhisthira 
says: "You have told me all about the Yoga-way (-mSr^a); 
now tell me about the method {vidhi) that is in Sankhya. For 
you know all the knowledge that is in the three worlds.” Then 
in 11100 ff. comes the exposition of the Sankhya method, in 

Dahlmaim, BAmkhya-Philo^ophie 169 ff., agrees on a and b, but dia- 
wnta from c. I dissent on all three points, as will presently aj^ar. 
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which the Leitmotif is knowledge all the way thru; knowledge 
of the most varied assortment of things: first of the visayas 
(11102 ff.), and the suffering that invariably comes to those 
devoted to them (11108); “ those who are endowed with knowl¬ 
edge, jndna-vijndna, gain salvation” (11114); then knowledge 
of the construction of the material body and mind, and the sepa¬ 
rateness of the soul therefrom, also knowledge of the nature of 
Ood (11120), of the worthlessness and transitoriness of the 
world (11156ff.), and of many other things. In 11158 “the 
wise Sankhyas abandon the love of children (or creatures, prajd) 
by means of the great, all-pervading knowledge-method of the 
Sdnkhyas {jndnayogena sdnkhyena)** etc.; in 11169-60 they 
“ cut by the sword of knowledge {jhdnasastrena) and the weapon 
of penance (tapodandena)” the connexions with rajas, tamos, 
and even sattva, the best of the three material gunas, which is 
after all “bom of contact with the body,” and so (11160-8) 
they cross over the “sea of suffering” by the “discipline (or 
method) of knowledge” {jhdnayoga) and are carried thru sev¬ 
eral m}'thic stages (11169 ff.) to the Paramatman, whence they 
do not return (11175); in 11193 this imperishable supreme 
Atman “has the nature of Narayana,” that is God {7idrdyaMt~ 
mdnam) ; “ freed from good and evil and entered into that andr 
maya, aguna Paramatman, one does not return” (11194); so 
(11197) “the Sankhyas of great knowledge go to the supreme 
goal hy this knowledge; there is no other knowledge like it”; 
and (11198) “Have no doubt of this: the Sankhya-knowledge 
is rated the supreme; it is the eternal, steadfast, full, everlasting 
Brahman ”—described ecstatically and at great length in the 
following verses, in thoroly Upanisadic terms. In 11203 “ San- 
khya is the form (incarnation, murti) of this Formless One 
(Brahman).” In 11211 Narayana (God) supports {dhdrayate) 
this ancient, supreme Sankhya-knowledge. 

In all this there is certainly not a hint of atheism. On the 
contrary, there are abundant allusions to belief in both a per¬ 
sonal God and an impersonal, Upanisadic Brahman or Supreme 
Soul. And—be it added—this is quite the usual way in which 
Siinkhva is described in the epic. For no one can deny that it 
is at least frequently made to imply a belief in either the im¬ 
personal Brahman or a personal God (no clear distinction is 
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usually made between the two). Now, I should hesitate to sepa¬ 
rate the description of Yoga in 11047 fE. and of Sankhya in 
11100 ff. from 11037-45, as Professor Hopkins does. These pas¬ 
sages profess to contain the answer to 11046, which seems to me 
clearly Yudhisthira’s reminder of his still unanswered question 
in 11037. I see no reason for refusing to accept the text at its 
face value, except an unwillingness to admit that Sankhya is not 
atheistic. 

To return to the crucial 11039-40. If 11039 means that the 
Yogas accuse the Sankhyas of atheism, it is seen to be incon¬ 
sistent not only with most (I believe, all) other statements on 
the subject in the epic, but specifically with the account given 
of the Sankhya in the sequel to this particular passage. But if 
it does not mean this, what does it mean? Dahlmann (2. c., 
p. 169) thinks it means “The Yogas say, *How can one be 
saved without (the help of) God?'” He identifies Yoga with 
the way of devotion, hhakti. Sankhya, he says, is not indeed 
atheistic, but seeks salvation by pure theoretic knowledge, while 
Yoga seeks it by reliance on the personal help of God. His 
interpretation has won no adherents to my knowledge, and seems 
to me unacceptable. My belief is that anisvarak in 11039 means 
simply the Soul, and that the passage should be translated: 

“ The wise Yogas declare in clear form the best means {kd~ 
ram) how the soul may be saved. And the Sankhya brahmans 
(too) declare in clear form this means” (that is, the means 
“ how the soul may be saved ”; idam is to be taken as referring 
back to 11039, not forward with Hopkins and Deussen; the same 
question expresses the aim of both Sankhya and Yoga). 

In other words, both Sankhya and Yoga are simply ways of 
gaining salvation for the soul. This is all that the passage 
means. 

anisvara means “ having no lord, supreme.” Like an-uttama 
etc., it is a mere synonym for para, parama, and (like any word 
of similar meaning) may be applied not only to the Supreme 
Soul (Brahman, or God), but also to the human soul, which is 
regarded as ultimately one with the Supreme Soul, not only in 
the TTpanisads but also in epic philosophy. For instance, the 
Gita (15. gj appijpg fjje word isvara, “ Lord,” to the human soul, 
^'hich enters and leaves the body, and which in the preceding 
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verse has been called the jivabhuia and differentiated from God, 
of whom it is there said to be a part.” The words tivara and 
anisvara, like uttama and anuttama, are synonyms; “the lord” 
and “ that which has no lord ” both mean the same thing. In 
Mbh. 12. 11408 the “twenty-fifth” (the human soul) is also 
called anlsvara, “ the supreme ” (cf. next paragraph). The same 
epithet applies distinctly to the individual as distinguished from 
the universal soul in 12. 8957, where Deussen renders “keinen 
Hohem fiber sich wissend.” Finally, as an absolutely con¬ 
clusive proof that anisvara can mean “ supreme,” I refer to 
Kumarasarabhava 2. 9, where it (with nirisvara as a v. 1.) is 
an epithet of Brahma. 

Hopkins (126) understands anisvara at Mbh. 12. 11408 (just 
referred to) essentially as I do; but nevertheless finds in this 
passage too an implication that Sankhya denies a Supreme Soul. 
I cannot agree with him. In fact, it seems to me that the pre¬ 
ceding half of the same verse clearly attributes to Sankhya 
(whose views are here being set forth) a belief in an isvara 
(God? see note 15 below). This description of Sankhya begins 
with 11393: “Now I will explain the Sankhya-knowledge.” 
This is made to include knowledge of the evolvents of Prakrti 
(11394-7) and how they devolve back again into the unmanifest 
Prakrti, which is therefore “unity in dissolution, plurality when 
it is creative” (11398-11400). The Soul {makdn &tmd, 11403) 
is the overseer, adhi-sthatar (11401,4) ortheI’se<ra/ua (11405-6) 
of Prakrti, the ksetra; it is called purusa when it enters into the 
evolvents of the unmanifest, avyakta = {ihe unitary, unevolved) 
prakrti (11405) ; it is also called the 25th principle (11406). 
Those who have knowledge distinguish soul from Prakrti, mate¬ 
rial nature (11406). “Knowledge (jndna) and the object of 
knowledge {jneya) are two different things; knowledge is the 
unmanifest prakrti), the object of knowledge is the 25th 
(the soul).”^* The next verse, 11408, is the crucial one. It 
reads: 

Hopkins, 106: **not having (the senses as) a master.** I do not 
get this idea from the word; it would seem to me to need to be proved 
by other passages, which are not adduced, and which I am unable to 
discover. Dahlmann’s translatiim, criticised by Hoj^ins, 1. c., is quite 
untenable. 

This verse, 11407, forces Deussen to the use of exclamation-points, 
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avyaktam ksetram ity uktarii tatha sattvam tathesvarah 
anisvaram atattvam ca tattvam tat pancavinsakam. 

“ Umnanifest the field {—prakrti) is declared to be, likewise 
sattva, likewise the Lord;'® lordless (supreme) and un-prin- 
cipled (or, a non-principle) is that 25th principle (soul).” 
Then in 11409 it is repeated that all this is what the Sankhyaa 
say. And by this knowledge they are saved and are not reborn 
(11412-4); while others, lacking this knowledge, are reborn 
again and again (11415-6).—Now Hopkins says that in 11408 
"the view of a Lord-principle is distinctly opposed.” He ren¬ 
ders the verse: "It is said that the Unmanifest comprehends 
not only the field of knowledge . . . but also sattva and Lord; 
the Sainkhya-system holds, however, that the twenty-fifth prin¬ 
ciple has no Lord and is itself the topic that is apart from 
topics.” In other words, he sees in ity uktam, 11408a, a quo¬ 
tation of a rejected, non-Sankhya view, and thus he reads the 
isvara out of " Sankhya.” But there is no " however ” in the 
Sanskrit, and I see no trace of opposition between 11408ab and 
the surrounding (Sankhya) doctrines. On the contrary: the 

and indeed «ounds startling at first. Cf. 11426, where the second half 
of 11407 is repeated verbatim, with this addition: “Likewise knowl¬ 
edge is the unmanifest, the knower (vijMtd) is the 25th (the soul).*’ 
The explanation seems to me to be this: knowledge is here felt as a 
process, a sort of action, and so material. (For the soul is absolutely 
inactive; it “neither acts nor suffers.”) The object of knowledge is 
the soul, for it must be “ known ” in order that salvation may be 
gained. But the soul is also the knower. It must know itself; and 
yet fhe actual process of knowledge, like any process, pertains to 
matter. The paradox is furthered by the strong tendency to contrast 
prakrti and purufa with each other in every possible way; what the 
one is, the other is not; almost any contrasting pair of terms may be 
allotted to them, one apiece. 

‘•On sattva and God as “unmanifest” cf. Hopkins, 121, with foot¬ 
notes. Sattva frequently occupies a special position, superior to rajas 
and tamos, in epic speculation; it is often thought of as a kind of 
abstract (“ immanifest ”) state of existence. Indeed, it has pretensions 
to serve as an equivalent for the material avi/akta, the primal Prakrti 
itself, as the principle opposed to the soul, purv^a, kfetrajna; it is 
clearly so used in 12. 7103 and 9020; and cf. 12. 8678. God (if iSvara 
means God, of which more presently) is of course (at least in his 
mpcrnal form) also “unmanifest”; even the human soul is avyakta 
(Gitft 2. 25 etc.). Since the Sflnkhyas do not think of denying God, 
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phrase ity uktam is used regularly, and particularly in this very 
passage, of doctrines that are accepted by the speaker. In 
stanzas 11404-7 we find doctrines, recognized by all as Sankhya, 
introduced successively by iti procyate, iti cocyate, iti katkyate, 
ucyate, ity uktam, ucyate, ity uktam again. Then in the very 
next verse, 11408, we find another ity uktam; can it be that it 
suddenly introduces a view rejected by the author as non- 
Sankhya? Surely there would be no reason for thinking so, 
had it not been considered desirable to remove the Uvara from 
a statement of Sankhya doctrine. 

The earliest occurrences of the word Sdnkhya. 

I have said that a study of the actual use of the word Sankhya 
in the earliest period seems to me to make it clear that to the 
authors of that period the word meant not any metaphysical 
system, but a way of salvation, namely by knowledge; and that 
any other terms (such as Yoga), with which it may be bracketed 
or contrasted, mean other ways of salvation —not other meta¬ 
physical systems. This idea seems to me to act like the “ clear¬ 
ing-nut” on the muddy waters of epic speculation. Many 
scholars (notably Garbe) have been inclined to throw up their 
hands in despair over what they consider the " confusion,” the 
Wirrwarr, of the “ systems ** of philosophy in the later TJpani- 
sads and the epic. It seems not to have occurred to them that 
the texts themselves do not profess to teach, under the names 
of Sankhya and Yoga, **systems” in our sense—^logically de¬ 
veloped structures of metaphysical truth. Yet this is what the 
texts tell us quite plainly. They seem confused to westerners 

it is entirely natural to find Him mentioned when a list of ** unmani* 
fest ” things is being given. Nor is this, from the point of view of 
epic speculation (illustrated over and over again in the Gitfi), at all 
inconsistent with calling the (individual) soul supreme”; the word 
anUvara is chosen to express this idea precisely hecause the word 
liraro immediately precedes; no Hindu could miss such a chance for a 
verbal paradox. Just so the same line says the soul is an atattvarh 
lattvaih, a “principle that is (or has) no principle.”—It is possible, 
however, that iSrara here does not mean God at all, but simply the 
individual soul, as in Gitfl 15. 8, quoted above. In that case this pas¬ 
sage could not be used to prove that Sflnkhya is (or may be) theistic; 
but still less could it be used to prove that it is atheistic. 
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only, or mainly, because their aims are not those which west¬ 
erners assume they should be. If and in so far as there tends 
to be a general agreement of direction in the metaphysical 
beliefs which are associated with the term Sankhya, this means 
only that to that extent the metaphysical beliefs of all Hindus 
of the period, or at least of all whose beliefs are recorded as 
orthodox and acceptable in the Sanskrit texts of the period, 
tended in that direction. Any formula of metaphysical truth, 
provided that knowledge thereof w’as conceived to tend towards 
salvation, might be called " Sankhya.” What may be opposed 
to Sankhya is not any theory of abstract truth, but a view that 
salvation is to be gained by some other method than knowledge, 
e. g. by devotion to God, or by Yoga (which we shall try to 
define later). 

Let us now see just how the word Sankhya is used in early 
texts; and first of all in the TTpanisads. 

If we limit ourselves to the six or seven earliest TTpanisads, 
the answer is easy: it is not used at all. Even if we include 
the second half-dozen, completing the baker’s dozen included in 
Hume’s translation,'* we find only a single occurrence of the 
word. This is Svet. IT. 6. 13, which may then be considered 
probably the oldest record of the word Sankhya. It reads: 

nityo nityanaih cetanas cetananam 
eko bahunam yo vidadhati kaman 
tat karanam sankhyayogadhigamyam 
jnatva devam mucyate sarvapaMih. 

“ The eternal of eternals, the intelligent of intelligents, the one 
of many, who brings desires to pass—by knowing that divine 
Cause, which is attainable By Sankhya and Yoga, one is freed 
from all bonds.” 

It could hardly be stated more plainly that both Sankhya and 
Yoga are ways of salvation. Incidentally it is clear that salva¬ 
tion (by either Sankhya or Yoga) is here conceived as attain¬ 
ment of the first Cau.se, which is rather definitely conceived in 
personal terms (called deva, and referred to by masculine adjec¬ 
tives and pronouns, in spite of the neuter gender of kdraiyi, 
which would make neuter epitheta more natural). Thus in our 

^*The Thirteen Principal Upanisads, Oxford Univ. Press, 1921. 
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very first meeting with the word we find the state of things 
which has been interpreted as a “confusion of Sankhya and 
Vedanta ” or a “ departure from the original Sankhya ”—these 
interpretations being due to the assumption, utterly baseless as 
it seems to me, that Sankhya originally denied a world-souL 
The truth is, I think, that even if the term implied any definite 
beliefs at all, which I think it did not, a denial of the world- 
soul can certainly not have been one of them.^’ Is it not strange 
that from the very beginning, and for many centuries, we find 
only the “ confusions ” and “ blends ” and “ distortions ” of the 
“original^* systems, w'hich crop out in their pristine purity 
only four or five centuries P. C., or (in the case of Vedanta, 
cf. below, page 33) perhaps even later? 

The Svet. U. does not attempt to tell us the difference between 
Sankhya and Yoga; it assumes that as known. Hardly more 
informing, but equally favorable to my view, are the other refer¬ 
ences in still later Upanisads (all of which may probably be 
assumed to be not much, if any, older than the average of the 
Mahabharata; they belong really with the epic references). 
Garbha U. 4 speaks of Sankhya and Yoga as destroying evil 
and bringing salvation. Pranagnihotra U. 1 says “ salvation 
is possible even without the Agnihotra (i. e. without orthodox 
ritual performances) and without Sankhya and Yoga;” again, 
obviously, just ways of salvation. Culika TJ. 14 speaks of the 
“^?t/na-les8 eoul, purusa, of the Sankhya”—implying that part 
of the supreme “ knowledge ” by which Sankhya aims at salva¬ 
tion is the knowledge of the separateness of soul from body 
(w’hich is often stated at great length in the epic); this is, of 
course, far from implying that that is all there is to “ Sankhya 
knowledge.” Finally, the very late Muktika IT. (which oon- 

My interpretation dissolves completely all the “ difficulties ” found 
in the Svet. U. passage by Deussen (gcWicij; Upanishadif, 290 f.), and 
makes it equally unnecessary to suppose with Hopkins, JA08 22. 382 f., 
that we have in it a theistic ** Sflnkhya-Yoga ” system, different from 
the “atheistic" Sflnkhya (and also from the Yoga?). The frequent 
statements that “ Sflnkhya and Yoga are one" mean that they both 
lead to the same goal, salvation; and usually the very passages which 
make that statement also make clear the difference of method between 
the two. I do not think there is any “ Sankhya-Yoga system " in any 
other sense, either early or late. 
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tains a list of 108 Upanisads, ending with itself, and which 

presents Bama as a divine incarnation) mentions (1. 16, and 

prose at the end of 1) Sankhya and Yoga among methods by 

which men (munisresthdh, hecit, anye) think salvation may be 

gained (mukiir . , . iti caJc^re . . . sdnkhyayogena, hhaktir 

yogena, etc.; kaivdyamuktir ukta etc.), along with hhakti and 
others. 

The Kautiliya Arthasastra (1. 2; ed. 1909, p. 6f.) names 
Sankhya, Yoga, and Lokayata as constituting Anviksaki, " Phi¬ 
losophy,” which is described as an illumination of all sciences. 


a means for all works, a support for all duties (dharma).” This 
sort of magniloquence cannot be taken very seriously; it cer¬ 
tainly tells us little about the real objects and character of 
Philosophy,” and nothing at all about the difference between 
the three terms which it groups under that heading. We may 
therefore dismiss it, without seriously considering the question 
whether the Kautiliya is really a work of the time of Candra- 


pipta Maurya, or whether, as some authorities (including Win- 
ternitz, Gesch. d. ind. Lit, 3. 618 ff., especially 623) believe, it 
dates from a much later time—in which case it would hardly be 


pertinent to our present investigation. 

Otherwise, the only early occurrences of the name Sankhya, 
as I know, are in the Mahabharata itself. 


First, as to the Bhagavad Gita. Here it seems to me there can 
^ 110 question that Sankhya is the way of salvation by knowl¬ 
edge (;n5na), and nothing else. The most crucial passages, 
3 and 6. 1-6, have been treated above. The Gita contains 
^hree other occurrences of the word Sankhya, In 2. 39 we read: 
This point of view {buddhi) has been declared for you in the 
Sankhya; but hear this in the Yoga,” The (preceding) San¬ 
iya view must refer to the dissertation on the separateness of 


®oul from body, knowledge of which is necessary to salvation; 
Ihe passage ended at 2. 30, the intervening verses being paren- 
ihetiral;^* they have no relation to either Sankhya or Yoga, 


according to any definition. The same is true of the imme¬ 
diately following verses, which must likewise be parenthetical; 
they contain an attack on ritualism. The treatment of Yoga 
(as regularly in the Gita, the way of salvation by disciplined 


B.! parenthetical, not necessarily interpolated. 
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activity, dutiful action with indifference to results) begins with 
2. 47, and continues thruout the rest of the chapter. 

Gita 13. 24: ''Some by meditation {dhyana) behold the Self 
{ditman) by the Self (or, by themselves) in the Self; others by 
the Sankhya discipline, and others by the discipline of action 
(anye sdnkhyena yogena karmayogena cdpare).** The discip¬ 
line of action, katmoryoga, is what is otherwise known in the 
Gita as Yoga for short, viz. the method just mentioned by me 
in the last paragraph. Sankhya is not defined in this passage. 
But obviously it is ways of salvation that we are dealing with; 
all those mentioned are regarded as possible methods of reaching 
the common goal, " seeing the Self,*^ which produces release. 

Lastly, in Gita 18. 13 the Sankhya doctrine (krt&nta) is 
quoted as authority for the five "causes” iJcdTana) or elements 
in the performance of any action, which are named in the next 
verse as the material basis {adhisth&na), the doer (kartar), 
the various organs or means of action (kararui), the various 
movements (ccsfd), and fate {d&iva). Now the later, system¬ 
atic Sankhya knows nothing of any such group as this; and so 
Sankara and Madhusudana (quoted by Garbe ad loc.) felt forced 
to assume that Sankhya here means Vedanta I Garbe says: 
"Was in diesen Versen gesagt ist, l^st sich gut auf der Basis 
des [later] Samkhya begreifen.” Perhaps. But it is equally 
easy to understand it merely as (here regarded as) a part of 
that supreme " knowledge ” which is accepted by the Sankhyas 
as the true means of salvation. As I have said above, the 
Sankhyas are the people who tend to promise salvation to any 
one who knows any truth that for the moment is regarded as 
specially profound or important. Of course it is not always the 
same truth in different passages. Some such truths are, or seem 
to us to be, inconsistent with each other. But he who knows — 
is saved. If you do not believe that, you are not a Sankhya. 
The importance for salvation of the truth here stated seems to 
be indicated in 18. 16, 17; the doer, kariar, ia not the Self; 
he who realizes this is saved. 

So much for the Gita. It would be impossible here to discuss 
all passages in the Mbh. which mention Sankhya. I believe, 
however, that there are few, if any, significant passages outside of 
the Gita and the important Moksadharma section of the twelfth 
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book. And in the following I shall limit myself to this latter 
section, treating all passages in it which seem to me to throw 
any light on the meaning of Sankhya and especially on the 
difference between Sankhya and Yoga. 

A good example is the passage discussed above, 12. 11100 ff., 
in which the constant Leitmotif of knowledge is modulated in 
the most various ways; and it is emphatically knowledge which 
brings salvation, while in the companion piece (11047-98) on 
Yoga nothing is said of knowledge; other methods are followed. 
I have referred also to 12. 11393 ft., another description of 
Sankhya, culminating in the promise of salvation by true knowl- 
€*^^6 (114151). Again in 12. 9877-9913 we find a description 
of knowledge of the difference between matter and soul, with 
the evolvents of the former; this knowledge is identified as 
Sankhya and as leading to Brahman = salvation in 9912 f.: 

^en the body is destroyed, the Embodied (soul) attains the 
state of Brahman (hrahmatvam upagacchati ); for (the above- 
described) Sankhya-knowledge {-jndna) is designed to destroy 
good and evil (deeds, which result in further existence); for in 
the destruction thereof, (and so) in becoming Brahman {hrah- 

they see the highest goal (release).'^ 


Epic Sdnkhya** is Brahmaistic. 


Interesting is 12. 11347 ff. Here it is first said that “ San- 
and Yoga are one,” and in 11348-11367 views are set forth 
^hich are declared to be accepted by both of them. These views 
^Delude the absolute distinction between Soul and Material 


I^ature (prakrti), which is emphatically insisted upon. Prakrti, 
having no characteristics (linga) itself (as avyakta, 
primal unmanifest matter), is known by its evolvents, which 
characteristics, just as the invisible Seasons of the year 


known by the fruits and flowers produced by each. The 
Soul is absolutely distinct from Material Nature and its quali- 
it is eternal, infinite, free from suffering, and only owing 
*0 delusion seems to be mixed up in the qualities of Material 
Nature (11356). The Soul, to gain salvation, must free him- 
from these qualities; then he will see the Highest (para), 
^hich is declared by Sankhya and Yoga to be higher than 
^uddki (the highest material evolvent), and is realized by got- 
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ting rid of the Unawakened {dbuddka; 11358-9). The Un¬ 
awakened is the unmanifest {avyakta, the primal Material 
Nature), the qualityless {aguim) is the lord (isvara), and this 
qualityless lord is the eternal overseer {adhistkatar; 11360). 
The wise who are skilled in Sankhya and Yoga and seek the 
highest perceive the 25th (the soul) after Material Nature and 
its qualities (11361),^* “Unity is the imperishable; plurality 
is the perishable” {ekatvam aksaram, ndndtvam ksaram; 
11364); that is, the world of plurality is (not unreal, or false, 
but) finite, and rests on the basis of a greater, more funda¬ 
mental unity, which is not finite but eternal. “ When, standing 
upon (= rising superior to) the twenty-five (principles, includ¬ 
ing soul as well as material nature; pancavinsatinistha) he (the 
soul) moves forward in the straight and clear way (satnyak pra- 
vartate), then he sees unity and no plurality (literally, unity is 
his view and plurality is not-[his-]view; 11365).”*® A dis¬ 
tinction must be made between the 25 principles (tattv&ni; note 
that the soul is the 25th of these; they are obviously the “ per¬ 
ishable plurality ” mentioned in 11364) and that which is un¬ 
principled {nistattva) and above all the 25, eternal, and above 
the whole crowd of the finite creation (11367). Of course the 
individual soul is ultimately and really one with the One; but 
whether in any higher sense than everything else (even matter), 
is not made clear at this point. 

Now, all this—which is fundamentally Upanisadic Brahma- 
ism (to adopt a convenient term first used, I believe, by Hop¬ 
kins, 101, note 3)—is repeatedly declared to be accepted by 
loth Sankhya and Yoga. For it deals only with what the goal 
of man should be— not with the way of reaching it. To be 
saved, man must get rid of Prakrti and " see the Highest.” 

*• I am unable to agree with Professor Hopkins, 126, in seeing a 
contrast between 11361 and 11369; and I hardly think that sarvaSah 
(in 11369) can mean **as a whole,” implying (as that English phrase 
does; this is the whole basis of Hopkins’s interpretation) that some 
are excluded. On the contrary sarvaiah seems to me to mean “ abso¬ 
lutely all together,” without any exception. 

A somewhat different interpretation in Hopkins, 124. The “ plu¬ 
rality ” referred to seems to me not, or not merely, a plurality of 
individual souls; it is exactly the same as in the Ka^ha U. 4. 11, very 
appositely quoted by Hopkins in a footnote—the separateness ... of 
any part of Brahman from the whole.” Cf. below, pages 26 ff., 32. 
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On this both methods, and in fact dll methods of salvation 
approved in the Mbh., agree. But how can one best attain 
this end? It is on this that Sankhya and Yoga differ; and our 
passage now proceeds at once to explain the difference, in re¬ 
sponse to the interlocutor’s definite request, 11372. The method 
of Yoga (by dhydna, with pranayama and ekdgratd manasah, 
etc., see below) is described in 11374-92; that of Sankhya, by 
itnoii;icdye, in 11393-11417 (above, pp. 12-14). In all the passage 
11346-67, stating the fundamental basis of both Sankhya and 
Yoga, there was not a word of knowledge, or dhydna, or prdndr 
yama, or any other means of accomplishing the end. Only the 
end itself—what salvation is—was described. 


*'The truth'* is taught by Sdnkhya, but accepted also by Yoga. 

Since Sankhya believes in salvation by pure knowledge, in the 
theory that by simply knowing the absolute truth one may gain 
salvation, it is natural that what is regarded as the absolute 
troth should be thought of as in a special sense the property of 
Sankhya. The importance of truth is much greater if knowl- 

s 

edge thereof is the direct and immediate means of salvation, 
than if some other method is to be tried. Other methods, such 
as Yoga, do not necessarily, or usually, conceive truth as any¬ 
thing different from truth d la Sankhya; they merely teach 
other methods of gaining salvation than pure knowledge alone. 
So in 12. 11348-67 Yoga as well as Sankhya accepts (as we have 
just seen) the truth there set forth, but bases on it a different 
procedure (11373 ff.) from that advocated by Sankhya (11393 
ff.). This is made perhaps even clearer in the latter part of 
the same passage, 11461 ff. The speaker says (11461) he has 
now declared both Sankhya (in 11393 ff.) and Yoga (11373 ff.); 
the same teaching (as to truth; sdstra) that is declared by 
Sankhya is also the view {dariana) of Yoga. But (11462) 
knowledge (jhdna) is the Sankhyas’ means of enlightenment 
(“release; prdbodhanakara). And (11463) "in this (San¬ 
khya) teaching, as well as in the Veda, are the forerunners 
ipurahsardk; B. ^rah) of the Yogasthat is, Yoga accepts 
the facts as set forth in the Sankhya and the Veda (which pre¬ 
sumably means particularly the Upanisads). 


understand this verse essentially as Hopkins does, 134; other¬ 
wise Deussen. 
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Sankhya does not reject the One (Supreme) Soul. 

The sequel to this passage (adhyaya 310 of €., 308 of B.) 
needs special consideration because it develops the idea of the 
** twenty-sixth ” principle, which Hopkins, 133 ff., identifies 
with the “personal Lord” and says is denied in Sankhya, but 
upheld in Yoga. I am unable to agree with him as to this 
distinction. It seems to me that the passage in question is 
straight Sankhya. This I deduce from the following evidence. 
(1) Sankhya is named as an authority in it (in 11483, verse 17 
of the adhyaya; for Hopkins’s interpretation of this see below, 
note 25), while Yoga is not. (2) Knowledge is constantly 
stressed thruout the adhyaya, while the usual Yoga methods 
(eh&graid, manasah, prdwydma, etc.) are not mentioned.—I do 
not doubt that the truths here set forth are understood as accept¬ 
able to Yoga too; ** but the method here implied is the Sankhya 
method.** 

As to the “ 26th ” principle, it is merely a convenient means 
of distinguishing the enlightened soul from the soul that is as 
yet unenlightened (budhyamana, seeking enlightenment). In 
11476 we are definitely told that when the (formerly unenlight¬ 
ened, budhyarndna) soul (the 25th) reaches enlightenment 

**In fact, a later statement of the same theory, 11778-80 and 11793- 
11806, attributes it definitely to both SAnkhya and Yoga (11780, 11802, 
11810). Again, as repeatedly above, they assume the same facts, but 
while S&nkhya bases salvation on the mere knowledge of these truths. 
Yoga uses other methods.—Hopkins, 138, says that at this place (B. 
318. 86 =C. 11810) these doctrines are represented ‘*as being newly 
inculcated, and especially designed for those who desire emancipation, 
in contrast to the Sfinkhyas and Yogas, who are content with their 
own doctrines.” But 11810 seems hardly to support this; aAnkhijify 
Barve sirvkhyadharme raHU oo, iadvad yogd (C. yogo) yogadharme 
raiei ca, ye <Apy anye mok 9 ak&inS manufyOe, tefdm etad darianarh 
jnanadratam. Both all Sfinkhyas . . . and likewise Yogas . . . and 
also all other men who desire salvation—this view is that perceived in 
the knowledge of (all of) them.” That is, Sfinkhyas, Yogas, and all 
others, who seek salvation by any method whatsoever, accept these 
truths. They differ only as to the means of reaching the common goal. 

•• Hopkins, 133, says this adhyflya comes ” after the speaker says he 
has d eposed of the Sfinkhya system ” (and refers to Yoga alone). So 
far as I can see the only basis for this statement is 11461, where the 
speaker” says that he has explained both Sfinkhya and Yoga. (He 
refers to 11393 ff. and 11373 ff. respectively.) 
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(budd/ii), “then as 26th he goes to buddhorhood/* Of course 
this 26th, the enlightened soul, is especially thought of as 
“ Lord,” isvara, for it is only as the 26tb, in a state of enlight¬ 
enment, that the soul attains its true freedom and realizes its 
true unity with the One. But there is no difference between 
the 26th and the 25th except the stage of enlightenment attained. 
As Oldenberg aptly says {NOOW, 1917, 237) the soul’s place 
in the enumeration of principles is split in two, to provide 
recognition for a certain qualified difference between the unen¬ 
lightened and the enlightened soul—without in the least deny¬ 
ing their ultimate identity with each other and with the Uni¬ 
versal One, the World-Soul (which, when the distinction is made 
at all, is of course thought of in connexion with the 26th rather 
than with the 25th; that goes without saying). 

To show the basis for this, and incidentally to show that what 
we ar^ dealing with is Sankhya rather than Toga, we must 
examine some parts of the passage in question. We begin with 
the end of the preceding adhyaya (C. 309, B. 307), with the 
verse immediately following 11463, quoted above. (11464) 
“No principle higher than the 25th (the soul) is declared, 0 
king. But the supreme principle of the Sankhya has been cor¬ 
rectly described as (11465) the (soul) that is enlightened, and 
that from a state-of-not-perfect-enlightenment becomes enlight¬ 
ened {huddham apratibuddhatv&d hudhyamdnam ca) in truth 
(or, in regard to the principles, tattvatah). The (soul) becom¬ 
ing-enlightened and that-is-enlightened is declared to be (also) 
the substance of Yoga teaching” (so that there is, as stated, 
no difference in the Sankhya and Yoga views of truth).** Here 
ends the adhyaya C. 309 (B. 307). The first verse (11466) 

** Hopkins, 134, takes 11465ab as referring to Yoga, not to S&nkhya 
(as I do with Deussen); and he identifies buddha, ** the enlightened 
(soul),” with the “Lord-spirit” exclusively, for which I can see no 
groond. All Hindu systems surely believe in the possibility of buddha^ 
hood for individuals. Of course, the individual that becomes buddha 
thereby realizes his true unity with Brahman or the “Lord-spirit,” a 
unity which has existed all along, had he but been able to realize it. 
In any case, this would not from the epic point of view constitute a 
difference between Sfinkhya and Yogsi, since as Hopkins points out, 134 
note 1, the "personal God” is identified with “the 25th” in epic 
Sinkhya. In other words, the 25th, the 26th, and the World-Soul are 
really one. 
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of the next adhyaya promises an explanation of the terms just 
used. The soul, as hudhyamana, which may perhaps be ren¬ 
dered "seeking enlightenment” (really "becoming enlight¬ 
ened,” or also " being conscious,” cf. below ; Deussen, “ der des 
Erwachens Fahige”), "makes himself many” and creates all 
beings; as such (in the pluralistic, empiric universe) he is not 
enlightened (11467), tho absolutely different from Material 
Nature, which is permanently unenlightenable {apraiibudkyaJca, 
11469, with B. [C. “huddhaka]; cf. 11804 f. for the triple dis¬ 
tinction between "the unenlightened [prakrti], the becoming- 
enlightened [25th, unenlightened soul], and the enlightened 
[26th, perfected soul]”). When the soul realizes this differ¬ 
ence between himself and Material Nature, he becomes free 
from the latter (11475), and, enlightened by supreme, pure, 
spotless knowledge, he attains as 26th to the state of enlighten¬ 
ment (11476). "Seized with the knowledge ‘I am the 26th,* 
wise, free from age and death (11481), by the mere abstract 
power (of this knowledge) he undoubtedly goes to identity (with 
the Supreme; he is then the 26th; 11482).” 

(11482cd) sadvih^na prabuddhena budhyamano (G. buddha*) 

*py abuddhiman 

(11483) etan nanatvam ity uktam sankhyasrutinidarsanat 

cetanena sametasya pahcavihsatikasya ha 
(11484) ekatvam vai bhavaty asya yada buddhya na (C. nu) 

budhyate. 

These lines I render: “Tho being awakened (or, by a kind of 
word-play, being conscious) by the awakened 26th, it (the per¬ 
fected soul) is lacking in consciousness; (for) this (viz. con¬ 
sciousness) is (implies) plurality; so it is declared by the expo¬ 
sitions of Sankhya and holy revelation. Of this 25th, united 
with pure intelligence {cetana), unity results only when it is 
not conscious with consciousness (huddhi).** Here, as else¬ 
where in this chapter, we find a sort of pun on the two meanings 
of the root hudh: (1) to become enlightened, and (2) to be 
conscious (of something; the object is prakrti and its evolvents). 
This consciousness is a material process (cf. pp. 12 f., note 14), 
function of the organ huddhi, an evolvent of prakrti. As such 
it must be got rid of by the enlightened soul. And further. 
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there can be no consciousness after attainment of perfection 
(= oneness), because after perfect enlightenment the soul is 
completely merged in the One; there is only the One unity, no 
longer any plurality, no difference of subject and object, and 
consequently no consciousness. It is exactly the same theory 
that is set forth by Yajnavalkya to Maitreyi, Brh. Ar. IT. (M.) 
4. 5. 13-25 (which might be the very sruti meant by 11483b): 
only in the finite, pluralistic, unenlightened world does ** one see 
another, one hear another ” etc.; but ** when all has become just 
the soul, by what should he see what ? ” etc. (So also Mbh. 12. 
7973; see below, p. 30.) There is no question of God vs. mul¬ 
tiplicity of individual spirits here. It is the old, Upanisadic 
notion of a plurality in the empiric, finite world, but an under¬ 
lying unity, reali 2 ed by the enlightened, in which there is no 
longer any plurality, nor any consciousness, the attribute of 
plurality.** 

Again in 11550-11647 we have a long series of metaphysical 
speculations, stated (11550cd) to be assumed by both Sankhya 
and Yoga. It includes, along with many other things, the usual 
theory of the evolvents of Material Nature, and the Soul as 
separate therefrom. At the end, the interlocutor asks (11653) 
for separate statements of what " Sankhya-knowledge ” and 
Yoga mean. Accordingly, in 11655-11673, Sankhya is set forth. 
As long as the soul (11660) thru ignorance associates with the 
qualities of Prakrti, and fails to know itself as different from 
them, it is not released. Such souls go to hell again and again 
(11672), but the Sankhyas, by reasoning out this supreme rea¬ 
soning, go to One-ness {Jcevalat&m gatdh, 11673). In 11665 
we have another reference to the Upanisadic (Brahmaistic) 

** Hopkins, 135, sees in 11483a an allusion to separateness, i. e. 
plurality, of spirits, a« a S&nkhya view, rejected in ^bis passage. He 
translates: " That separateness of spirits [17. B.: there is no “ of spirits ” 
in the Sanskrit] which is part of the exposition of S&nkbya [27. B.: 
Hopkins omits iruH, which would seem to mean the Veda; is plu¬ 
rality of spirits'’ then Vedic as well as Sfinkhyan? and does this pas¬ 
sage reject the Veda, as well as S&nkbya, as an authority? If one, 
then the other also] is really (explained by) the conditioned spirit 
when not fully enlightened by the (fully) enlightened 26th.'* It seems 
to me that ** naity " and plurality ” ^ke strictly 

Hpanisadic sense described above; and that the Sankhya, as well as 
i® quoted as an authority, and accepted, not rejected. 
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doctrine of the unity underlying all empirie plurality, as in 
11483 f. above.** There follows a treatment of the Yoga-method 
(11679-11702), preceded by the statement that “there is no 
knowledge (jndna) like Sankhya, no power (hala) like Yoga; 
both go to the same (end, ehacarydu), both are declared to be 
•deathless” (11676); only foolish men separate them, they are 
really one (11677); “the same which Yogas behold, that San- 
khyas also behold” (11678), namely, the Highest, to behold 
which means salvation, whether you attain it by “ knowledge ” 
or by some other method (such as Yoga). The “power” of 
the Yoga doubtless refers to the supernatural powers (disvarya) 
associated with the Yoga-method; see pages 45 f. below. 

I have now considered nearly all the passages which have been 
used to show that the epic Sankhya teaches plurality of indi¬ 
vidual souls and denies a single, universal soul; and have tried 
to show that there is no basis for this theory. Not only iff 
Sankhya constantly associated with a belief in a World-Soul 
(Brahman) or God; but there is no passage, I believe, in the 
epic which attributes the contrary belief to it. There remains 
to be considered one passage, which has been interpreted as pre¬ 
senting the later Sankhya view of independent individual souls, 
not only by Hopkins (123 f.), but even by Oldenberg {Upanir 
shaden und Buddkismus, 1st ed., 254; 2nd ed., 219f.), despite 
his general inclination to distinguish between epic and later 
Sankhya. This is 12. 13713 ff. In 13713 the question is defi¬ 
nitely raised: “ Are there many souls (purusa), or only one, and 


•• Hopkins, 123, again seea a reference to " plurality of spirits ” as 
a sankhya view. The verse 11665 reads: avyaktiikatvam ity Ahur 
nAndtvath purufds tathA, ^arvabhUtadayivantalji kevalaih jA&nam ds> 
This seems to me to mean: "*It is (reaches) a unity in the 
Unmanifest (the esoteric);* so they explain the plurality (of the 
manifest, empiric universe),—^men (puru^as) who, having compassion 
for all beings, resort to pure knowledge.’* The preceding verse has just 
said that enlightened sages recognise ‘*the eternal in the transitory, 
the unmanifest in the manifest,” that is, the One in the many. The 
whole passage is definitely Brahmaistic. Hopkins: “Those who have 
the religion of compassion . . . say that there is unity in the Unmani¬ 
fest but a plurality of spirits." “ A plurality of spirits *’ would seem 
to me rather to require something like puru^an/Mltvam or ndndtvaTh 
purusdndm. In any case the context seems to me clearly to indicate 
the interpretation offered by me. 
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which is the noblest soul among them, or what is declared to be 
the source (of them)?” The reply is: (13714) “There are 

4 

many souls in the world according to the teachings of Sankhya 
and Yoga; they do not admit that there is only one soul.” This 
sounds, one must grant, like a statement of later Sankhya. But 
the passage must be considered as a whole. It goes on: (13715) 
“ And as there is declared to be one source {yoni) of the many 
souls, thus I shall explain that universal (visvam) soul, that is 
above the qualities (of matter) . . . (13718) Sages, Kapila 
and others, taking thought on the Supreme Soul (adhyatma) 
have composed scientific texts with rules and exceptions (i. e. 
in great detail). But (13719) what Vyasa has declared in 
summary fashion,** namely unity of the PuruBa(s), from that 
I will make a statement, by the grace of the Almighty (Vya¬ 
sa?).” This is then explained by quoting an alleged conversa¬ 
tion between God Brahma and Rudra, in which Rudra (repeat¬ 
ing essentially the question of 13713) asks (13735), how is it 
that there are many Purusas, and yet a supreme One? (That 
there are many is not denied; but in a higher sense there is also 
One, the source and the final goal of the many, and in Him the 
many are after all One.) Brahma replies: “As for the many 
souls of which you speak, that is quite true; (yet) it (this plu¬ 
rality) is to be regarded as surpassed (transcended, by a higher 
synthesis), and (thus) not so (i. e. ultimately not ‘many^), at 
the same time” (evam etad, atikrdntam drastavyam n&ivam ity 
apt, 13737). “But I shall declare to you the basis (ddh&ra) 
of the One Soul, how it is declared to be the source (yoni) of 

** Hopkins in his interpretation inserts here a parenthesis: (But 

this is a mere assumption)*’; i. e. he takes 13715 as opposed to the 
doctrine mentioned in 13714. The conjunction ca seems rather to indi¬ 
cate that 13715 is felt as consistent with 13714. The view now to be 
set forth is (as stated in definite terms below, 13763) thoroly “ S&nkhya 
and Toga ** and does not, indeed, “ admit that there is only a universal 
»oul *’—^but rather that the Universal Soul is the source of the indi¬ 
vidual souls, and that they, when perfected, return to It and are merged 
in It. 

••This phrase is not favorable to a denial of the universal soul by 
Kapila. 

•* aamisatas tuj the position of tu indicates that the contrast is be¬ 
tween the summary doctrines of Vyflsa and the lengthy expositions of 
the others; no contrast between the doctrines themselves is intended. 
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the many souls (13738). So, becoming free from the qualities 
(of matter), they enter into that supreme, universal, greatest, 
eternal Soul, that is free from the qualities” (13739). This 
Supreme Soul cannot be seen even by Brahma or Budra, who 
are sagum (13741); He dwells bodiless in all bodies, but is not 
stained by the actions of the bodies (13742), remaining free, 
universal, and independent (13744), as He (13748) is charac¬ 
terized by one-ness and greatness, and He is the One Sotil; He 
alone, the eternal, bears the epithet Great Soul {mahd-p,). Some 
call Him the Supreme Self {paramatman), others the One Self, 
or simply the Self {ekdtman, dtman; 13753). This Paramat- 
man is eternally free from the qualities; for He is to he known 
as NdrdyanA (Visnu, God), since He is the universal-self soul 
{sarvdimd puruso, 13754). "He is not stained by the fruits 
(of action), as a lotus-petal by water. But that other (the 
individual soul) is characterized by action, and is associated 
with bondage and release” (13755).*® "For (as individual 
soul) he is associated with the mass of the seventeen (evolvents 
of material nature) also; thus the soul is declared for you as 
manifold” (13756). The Soul is the supreme dkaman of the 
world, the conscious and the object of consciousness, the thinker 
and the thought, the eater and the eatable, the seer and the seen, 
the taster and the object of taste, and so both the subject and 
the object of all other senses, the "knower and the object of 
knowledge,” the " qualitative and the free from quality ” {sagu- 
nam nirgunam ca! that is, matter and ©oul alike! 13757-8). 
In other words, this is the most fundamental Upani^dic Brah- 
maism (N. B. not "Vedanta”! matter is not unreal). And 
the section ends with this verse (13763): "This I have ex¬ 
plained fully for you in response to your question; I have 
described fully (the doctrine) that is in Sdnkkya-knowledge and 
in Toga/' 

To me it seems clear that, considering this passage as a whole, 
we cannot understand 13714 as Hopkins and Oldenberg under¬ 
stand it. What Sankhya and Yoga are here stated to believe 

karmAtma tv aparo yo *8Au mokfabandhAih «a yujyate. Deussen: 
“ Aber als Werkbehafteter iet er ein anderer, der ErlSsung und Bindung 
unterworfen.” I believe, with Deussen, that the passage understands 
the individual soul as ultimately and really identical with the univeraal. 

"'Note that Toga too is represented as holding the same view as 
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is that there are, indeed, many individual souls, empirically 
speaking; but that these are all emanations of, and shall (when 
perfected) return to. One Universal Soul, which is Ever 3 rthmg 
that is. This is made quite clear in 13737, which must be 
understood as a commentary on 13714. To take 13714 out of 
its context is unjustifiable; all the more if, as I have tried to 
show, not a single other recorded passage in the epic is con¬ 
sistent with the denial of the World Soul in Sankhya. Com¬ 
pare 12. 8764, below, page 31. 

S&nichya associated with Quietism or Asceticism. 

We saw above (pages 3 f.) that in the Bhagavad Gita Sankhya 
is not only the " way of knowledge,'^ but is also assumed to imply 
renunciation of actions—quietism. The stock argument for 
quietism is that all acts cause further existence, by the law of 
karma; therefore one should, so far as possible, cease to act. 
There is however no necessary, inherent connexion between quiet¬ 
ism and the "way of knowledge"; and we are not compelled 
to suppose that Sankhya was invariably understood in this way. 
Yet, if pure knowledge is to be our means of salvation, it is 
natural enough to advise an inactive life, given up to medita¬ 
tion, in pursuit of that knowledge. At any rate we find various 
epic passages, besides those in the Gita, in which quietism ia 
associated with Sankhya. So the famous Fancasikha section, 
12. 7886 fl., which is identified as a statement of the way of 
salvation according to Sankhya (7900). The speaker first deals 
with certain heretics: the materialists {ndstika, 7908), whose 
view that there is no soul or "self” apart from the body is 
stated in 7903-9 and refuted in 7910-11; then some unnamed 
others (NUakantha says, probably rightly, that Buddhists are 
meant), whose opinion is that rebirth is determined by karma 
and that this is based on ignorance, but that there is no soul 
(7912-4), and who are refuted in 7915 ff. But not content with 

Sankbja. This is passed over in silence by Hopkins and Oldenberg, 
but it seems to me that it should have caused them some misgivings. 
Either the attribution of these doctrines to Toga is meaningless ver- 
(in which case the same may be just as true of Sankhya); or 
else H. and 0., on their hypothesis, must assume that a denial of a 
supreme soul is attributed to Yoga, which is inconsistent even with 
the Utter Yoga, a theistic system. 
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On the other hand, the Sankhya method has no monopoly of 
vdiragya or sannydsa. The two are by no means universally 
associated. And it seems clear that the association, when it 
oeciirs, is distinctly incidental, and does not concern the fimda- 
mental or primary meaning of Sankhya. 

Relation of epic Brakmaism to later Sankhya and Veddnta. 

It appears, then, that Sankhya means in the Upanisads and 
the Epic simply the way of salvation by knowledge, and does 
not imply any system of metaphysical truth whatever. In so far 
as its adherents tend to agree on certain metaphysical beliefs, 
namely a sort of developed form of Upanisadic Brahmaism, this 
simply means that all orthodox Hindus of the day tended to 
accept those beliefs. The chief development within this Brah- 
maism, as compared with the earlier Upanisads, consisted in an 
increasing attention paid to the constituent elements and the 
evolution of Material Nature, the non-soul, which in the earlier 
Upanisads had been rather ignored, not because its existence was 
denied, but because it did not interest the earlier thinkers, who 
were absorbed in the contemplation of the One Ultimate Reality, 
which they identified with the Soul. The epic thinkers too, 
tho they discussed Matter more than their predecessors, did so 
merely to emphasize its unimportance, its worthlessness. To 
them also the Soul was all that really counted. And the Soul 
was still ultimately One—was Brahman, or God. To be sure, in 
exoteric, empiric, worldly existence there are many souls; but 
it is only in its finite, “perishable” {ksara, e. g. 12. 8764) 
form that the soul is plural. And this plurality lasts only until 
enlightenment is reached. The enlightened soul realizes its 
unity with the One that is All; for him there is no longer any 
plurality. This is not “Sankhya” doctrine alone; it is ac¬ 
cepted by all orthodox schools, as we have repeatedly seen. In 
fact, to speak of “ schools ” in this connexion is to run the risk 
of misleading; if we exclude heretics like the Buddhists and the 
materialists, we hear of essential differences of opinion only as 
to the best method of reaching salvation. And, by the by, each 
of the methodological “ schools ” generally recognizes the valid¬ 
ity of the methods advocated by the others. The Sankhya has, 
however, a sort of special interest in this Ultimate Truth, 
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because it is in knowledge of that Truth that Sankhya finds the 
best way of salvation. 

None of the specially characteristic points of doctrine of the 
later, classical systems of philosophy are foixnd in this somewhat 
vague and indefinite body of ideas which we may call Epic 
Brahmaism.** And yet we can see clearly the starting-points 
of all the later systems: particularly of the later Sankhya and 
Vedanta. In the epic, Material Nature is real, and distinct 
from the- (individual) souls; the individual souls have a quali¬ 
fied, finite reality, but when emancipated realize their ultimate 
identity with the One (World-Soul or God); that One is, again, 
regularly conceived as in some sort of relation to Material Na¬ 
ture, say as its ‘'overseer,” so that Material Nature, tho real, 
is only to a qualified extent independent (it is for instance often 
thought of as the “ body ” of the World-Soul, His “ lower ” or 
"material nature”).*^ It remained for the Vedanta school of 
Sankara to carry out to the bitter end the doctrine that there is 
really only One, namely Brahman, and—with relentless logic— 
to deduce from this not only the unreality of plural existence of 
individual souls (the epic comes fairly close to this, without 
quite reaching it), but also the unreality of all matter (which 
can be read into the epic only by serious distortions). Much 
earlier than Sankara, and apparently much earlier than the doc¬ 
trine ofl m&yd as he taught it, is the classical system of the 
Sankhya Karikas. This system developed equally clearly out of 
epic Brahmaism, but in a wholly different direction. It took 
as ite starting-point the doctrine of the absolute independence 
of the individual souls on the one hand and material nature on 
the other. It emphasized the contrast between these two prin- 
ciplea, and dwelt on the evolution of material nature,*® as f5€t 
over against the unchanging nature of the soul. Above all it 
got rid of the World-Soul (Brahman, or God) altogether; a 

** On this I agree emphatically with Dahlmann, BArftkhya-PhUosophie, 
p. xvi f. 

** It is sometimes even said definitely that Material Nature springs 
from the World*Soul (e. g. 12. 13035). This subject will be treated 
more fully and adequately in my forthcoming book on the Bhagavad 
Gita (Open Court Publishing Oo., Chicago, 1924). 

*' Keeping ^ery close in details to older accounts found in the epic; 
cf. Dahlmann, op, cit., V- ^ ff- 
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radical step for which, as I have tried to prove, there is no 
authority in the epic period. 

Tbe retention of the name “Sankhya” by the adherents of 
this later system is easy to understand, and from their point of 
view seems entirely justifiable. They too were seeking a means 
of salvation, not simply the abstract truth as an end in itself 
(cf. the first paragraph of this article). They taught salvation 
by knowledge; knowledge of the ultimate truth, namely, the 
truth of the absolute independence of the soul from material 
nature. Their method was, then, precisely the method of the 
epic “ Sankhya.” The metaphysical content of their doctrines 
was based upon a pari —an important part—of the content of 
epic Brahmaism, which had been familiarly accepted by the 
followers of epic " Sankhya,*' as well as by the other orthodox 
methodological schools of epic times. In so far as it differed 
from that, such differences did not in any way concern the use 
of the name Sankhya, which applied not to metaphysical con¬ 
tent, but to method. From the point of view of early times, 
the name Sankhya might just as well be applied to Sankara's 
“ Vedanta” as to the Sankhya of the Karikas; for Sankara, too, 
taught salvation by knowledge of the truth, and his ** truth ” 
was also based on (or developed out of) epic Brahmaism, altho 
his formulation was quite different from that of the Karikas. 
That Sankara did not claim the name Sankhya is doubtless due 
to the fact that long before his time the name had become asso¬ 
ciated with the classical system of the Karikas, which taught 
metaphysical doctrines to which he was radically opposed. It 
was only after the formulation of the system of the Karikas, 
and precisely as a result thereof, that the name Sankhya came 
to be associated exclusively with the doctrines of plurality of 
souls and no world-soul. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that both the later Sankhya 
and the later Vedanta, by their respective changes in the older 
Brahmaism, have introduced what must be clearly recognized 
as logical improvements, altKo perhaps at the expense of com¬ 
mon sense.” The epic speculations, like those of the TTpanisads 
which they so closely resemble, are unsystematic. It is easy to 
find logical flaws in them. Matter is eternal and independent, 
yet somehow dependent on the One Supreme Soul; the indi¬ 
vidual souls are many, and yet there is in the last analysis but 
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One Soul; and so on. At least the most glaring of these logical 
inconsistencies are removed in the later systematic philosophies, 
by various means. They are thus made to appeal more to the 
cloeet philosopher. Yet one cannot help questioning whether 
their carefully built houses of cards (which after all break down 
at one point or anoOier—I suppose like all philosophic systems, 
east or west I) do not lose in freshness, simplicity, earnestness, 
and vigor more than they gain in refinement and subtlety. 

Literal meaning of the word " S&nkhya.** 

If I am right as to what " Sankhya ” was originally applied 
to, it is evident that the dispute as to the literal meaning of the 
word is settled. It cannot possibly mean "(the metaphysical 
system) characterized by numbers or enumeration, (the) nu¬ 
merical (system),”—alleged to have been applied to the (later) 

numerical categories. In 
spite of the authority of Garbe,** Hopkins,*’ Oldenberg,** and 
Wintemitz,** this view seems to me a priori improbable, even 
from the standpoint of the later Sankhya system. Are numer¬ 
ical categories more strikingly characteristic even of that later 
system than of other Hindu 
systems, of science and pseudo-science as well as philosophy, 
love numerical categories and revel in them. Can any Hindu 
systematic treatise on any subject be imagined that does not 
abound in numerical categories ? With what less " numerical ” 

system would Sankhya be contrasted in this sense? It is com¬ 
monly set off against Yoga in particular. Yet the later Yoga 
system, so far from lacking numerical categories, takes over 
practically all the categories of the Sankhya system and even 

**Garbe is the originator of this interpretation, and still defends it 
in Bimkhya PhiloBophi^, 1S9 f. 

” Page 127. 

‘*L«hre der Upanishaden und Anfdnge dea BvddhUmua^, page 203 
(' page 179). 

"Gcaefc. d. ind. Lit., 3, page 448, note 2. Jacobi also {OOA 1919, 
28 f.) thinks that S&nkhya means ‘Mealing with enumeration,” tho in 
a different sense, which I cannot take space to discuss here. Formerly 
(GGA 1895, 209) Jacobi accepted the view which I express below. 

Jacobi {OGA 1895, 209) remarks very truly that Jainism, Buddh¬ 
ism, and other sects of the time go much farther than Sankhya in de¬ 
votion to numbered categories. 


systems? I doubt it. All Hindu 


Sankhya system because of its many 
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adds to them. Where is the point, then, in calling Sankhya the 
“numerical system”? 

But of course the conclusive reply to tiiis interpretation, in 
my opinion, is that Sankhya did not originally mean any system 
of philosophy, numerical or other, but simply and solely a way 
of gaining salvation, namely by knowledge. If this is so, of 
course the word can only mean what all authorities before 
Garbe took it to mean—“ dealing with speculation, calcula¬ 
tion” in the sense of reasoning, philosophy. Sankhya is the 
philosophical, reflective, speculative, intellectual method. That 
is why it is called, for instance in the Gita, jhana-yoga, “way 
or discipline of knowledge.” It implied in itself nothing as to 
what truth is, but only an adherence to the intellectual method, 
a hope for salvation thru knowledge of the truth alone, rather 
than thru some other means, such as performance of actions or 
devotion to God. It seems to be universally admitted that the 
word and its cognates (the nouns samJchyd and [parir]saihkhyd‘‘ 
na, the verb [pari-]saihJckyd) have such meanings in the epic 
and other early literature. Even Garbe grants this {op. cit. 
189f.), tho he considers it a “transferred” use of the words. 
E. g. in Yajn. Dh. §. 3. 158 sariraparisamJchydna means “ re¬ 
flection about the body.” In Mbh. 12. 11934 samJchyd (and its 
synonym sdnJchya, three verses before) is not a philosophical 
term at all but one of the five “ qualities of speech,” and a pre¬ 
cise definition is given of it: 


dosanam ca gunanam ca pramanam pravibhagatah 
kamcid artham abhipretya sa saihkhyety upadharyatam. 

“ The weighing of strong and weak points severally, as one 
presses forward to some conclusion, this should be understood 
as samJchyd (or, three verses before, sdnJchya), reasoning, calcu¬ 
lation.” (Hopkins, 95, “reckoning”.) As an adjective, sdn~ 
Jchya would then seem to mean “(the method of salvation) 


For references to early expressions of this view see Garbe, op. c»#., 
189 note 2. For Hindu authorities holding the same view see Fita 
Edward Hall, Sdnkhyapravacaiuihhd^i/a, Preface, page 4, note. Of. 
Atnara I. 1, 4, 11 card aathkhyS vicdmnd; 6aSvata 638 ekatv&dHu 
vicdrane aathkhyd. Since, and in spite of, Garbe’s interpretation the 
older view has been maintained by Deussen, Allgem. Oesch. d. PhU., 
I. 3, page 15, and Charpentier, ZDMG 65. 847. 
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based on reckoning ot calculation^’ in the sense of the weighing 
of arguments, reflective reasoning. It was originally the only 
method which claimed a rationalistic, an intellectual, basis. Of 
course it is not necessary to deny the possibility that the word 
and its relatives may occasionally be used with conscious and 
semi-punning allusion to the meaning ‘‘ number,” ** which is 
unquestionably one of the early meanings of the word saihkhyS,. 
A Hindu would not be a Hindu if he did not play on various 
meanings of a word, when he gets the chance. But if I inter¬ 
pret correctly the evidence adduced above, the original meaning 
cannot possibly be ** dealing with numbers or numerical cate¬ 
gories,” even if that interpretation were otherwise a natural one, 
which it seems to me it is not. 

The early meaning of Yoga. 

We have arrived at a quite clear and sharp definition of the 
term Sankhya. Can we hope to do as well with the comple¬ 
mentary term Yoga?^* 

As all Sanskritists know, the word yoga is a very fluid one, 
used in a great variety of senses, philosophical and other. It 
may mean simply “method, means”; and it is used in that 
sense in many philosophic passages of the epic, notably in the 
Gita 3. 3, quoted at the beginning of this article (cf. also page 
4). Here the adherents of Sankhya follow the yoga (method, 
discipline) of knowledge, while the adherents of Yoga follow 
the yoga of action. Obviously two entirely different meanings 
are given to the word yoga in this one verse. Another meaning 
is “exertion, diligence, zeal”; used especially to describe a 
regular, disciplined course of procedure leading to a definite end 
(in the Gita and other philosophic passages, ordinarily to the 
end of emancipation). In this sense it is quite natural that it 

Beems to me to be so used at 12. 11410, to which Qarbe refers 
(1. e.) as proof for his theory of the meaning of the word. I am unable 
to see why Garbe refers also to 12. 11393, 11409 and 11673 for further 
proof. These verses seem to me to contain no allusion, even punningly, 
to the niunber ” idea. In fact it is surprizing how seldom we find 
tins word-play, considering the Hindu propensity for punning. If 
Oarbe were right we should expect to find it constantly recurring. 

On TogA in the epic see especially Hopkins, " Toga-technique in 
the Great Epic,” JA08 22. 333-379 (in addition to his essay in The 
Great Epic), 
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should have been applied to a system of restraint of the senses 
and other more or less ascetic practices (later including breath- 
exercises), conceived as leading either to emancipation or to 
some supernatural attainment; in popular usage, to any magic 
power. In the Gita, however (to which we shall for the mo¬ 
ment limit our consideration), it ordinarily designates no such 
system as this, but rather a very different course of procedure, 
namely the method of salvation characterized by participation 
in action without interest in the fruits of action. Hence the 
fuller expression karma-yoga, which as we saw from 3. 3 is 
synonymous with Yoga alone in this connexion. Worldly action 
is meant; it is particularly exemplified by the duty to fight 
enjoined upon Arjuna. Fighting is surely far enough from 
restraint of senses or breath-exercises. Action characterized by 
indifference is the central principle of the Gita^s Yoga; but the 
“action” feature is just as important as the “indifference” 
feature. The word yoga definitely implies activity as used in 
the Gita, where it is constantly colored by association (perhaps 
more or less subconscious) with the other meaning of the word, 
“energetic performance, exertion.” It is thus opposed to the 
system or “ discipline ” of the Sankhya, namely the jndna-yoga 
(the uee of the same word yoga is confusing) or “way” or 
“ discipline ” of knowledge, with definite implication in the Gita 
(and in some other places, see pages 29 ff.) of sannydsa, aban¬ 
donment of action. 

We shall see presently that other parts of the epic understand 
Yoga as something quite different from this “disciplined (but 
worldly) activity,” and something more suggestive of its later, 
classical meaning. We shall speak of them presently. In every 
case, however. Yoga is—^like Sankhya—^not a “ system ” of 
belief or of metaphysics. It is always a way, a method, of 
getting something, usually salvation (tho sometimes, especially 
in more popular usage, a lower goal is aimed at). And it seems 
to me that the common denominator of all the epic defini¬ 
tions of Yoga is disciplined activity, earnest striving —by active 
(not rationalistic or intellectual) means. It is distinctly not 
“ union.” In English we may describe the goal of Yoga (or 

**■ That yoga does not mean “ union ” in philosophic language in the 
Mbh. and contemporary texts is a conclusion which I reached inde- 
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of Sankhya either) as “anion” (with Brahman or God). Bat 
it is a striking fact that the word yoga and its cognates are not 
ordinarily ased of this. Instead, tiie emancipated soal '‘goes 
to” (od/ii-^am), “attains” (ap, prap), or “sees” (pos) Brah¬ 
man ; or if he is said to attain “ oneness, sameness ** with Brah¬ 
man, the word ased is not yoga bat e. g. sdmyatd (12, 8789 
gaccked dksarasdmyatdm). Cf. Hopkins, JA08 22. 334: “ The 
anion-idea of the aathor of the Mandaka [TJpaniwd] is ex¬ 
pressed not by yoga bat by samya ”; an acate observation, which, 
it seems to me, applies eqaally well to the epic. Toga is not the 
goal bat a method of reaching it. As distingaished from San¬ 
khya, the method of knowledge, it means the active method, 
the method of exertion. Sankhya seeks salvation by knowing 
something; Yoga by doing something. 

pendently from my study of the texts themselves. Subsequently I was 
pleased to find that according to excellent authority the word does not 
mean this even later. Charpentier, ZDMG 65. 846f., says: “Dass das 
Wort nicht, wie die populftre Auffassung es wollte, * Verbindung * (der 
Seele mit I^vara) bedeutet, ist klar und wird ja in Sarvadar4. S. 129 
abgewiesen.’* So also, according to Charpentier, Tuxen in his book on 
Yoga (Copenhagen, 1911; I regret that I have no access to this highly 
praised work). Tuxen follows the late commentator Vyftsa in defining 
yoga as equivalent to iomUdhi. Charpentier however suggests that it 
eigentlich von der Bedeutimg * Anstrengung * ausgehend, das ganze 
*praktieche* Treiben bezeichnet tind am ehesten etwa mtit * Praxis* xu 
Qbersetzen wftre. Denn der praktische Teil ist es doch, der ffir das 
System bezeichnend ist-'-das Theoretische gehbrt dem S&ifakhya.** I am 
glad to find myself in perfect agreement with Charpentier as to the 
meaning of the word yoga. I should also accept his second sentence 
as far as concerns the classical T<^a ** system." It would apply ap¬ 
proximately to the early Toga of the epic, if we understand by ‘‘System" 
not a system of metaphysical truth, but a method of salvation.—Dahl- 
mann {Barfikhya-PhUosophie, pasairn) came near the truth in many 
ways with his theory that epic Sfinkhya and Yoga are two parts of 
the same philosophical system, one the theoretical part, the other the 
practical. But he, like virtually all others, made the fundamental 
error of interpreting the terms as names for a systematic philosophy. 
It seems to me that he exaggerates somewhat the unity and syste¬ 
matization of the philosophic speculaticms in the epic; but I dissent 
much more emphatically from his view that Sfinkhya (or “ Sfinkhya- 
Yoga”) is a name for the "system" (if we can call it that) of epic 
Brahmaism, or for any system of metaphysical truth. ‘‘ Die Sfiipkhya- 
Philosophie," as applied to the epje, is itself a misnomer, as I hope to 
have ahovm. 
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Yoga in the Moksadharma section. 

In the Moksadharma section of Mbh. 12 we have several 
descriptions of Yoga, usually contrasted with Sankhya. They 
agree with each other in all essentials. In most of them knowl¬ 
edge, the Leitmotif of the Sankhya passages described above, is 
conspicuously absent. Once or twice it is mentioned in passing, 
in rigmarole lists of virtues or general desiderata, evidently 
without any deeper significance. In addition to 12. 7129-50, 
8769-8803, 11373-92, I would call attention especially to 12. 
11679-11702, one of the best and clearest statements. It follows 
a description of Sankhya (11655-73), called “ Sankhya-itnottf- 
edge**SLnd contrasted with “Yoga-power” (116751) or“Yoga- 
activity** {yogorkrtyam, 11682; a very significant e.vpression, 
used, as Hopkins says, JA08 22. 341, “not infrequently” in 
the epic for Yoga-practioe). This Yoga-activity is two-fold 
(11682): saguna, “qualified” (provided with the qualities, 
gurms; one might almost translate “material”), and nirguna, 
“unqualified, qualityless” (free from the gunas, or, as it were, 
“super-material”; perhaps “exoteric” and “esoteric” would 
approximately represent the two terms). 

11683 dharanam caiva manasah pranayamas ca parthiva 
ekagrata ca manasah pra^yamas tathaiva oa.^’ 

11684 pranayamo hi saguno nirgunam dharayen manah. 

“(The two stages are:) fixation of the mind, and restraint of 
the vital powers (‘breaths’); concentration of the mind, and 
restraint of the vital powers. For restraint of the vital powers 

*• This verse seems to have always been misunderstood. The commen¬ 
tator, followed by P. C. Roy and Hopkina {JAOB 22. 341), understands 
ab as referring to the saguna stage, cd to the ntrguM stage, prSnat/ama 
being ofimmon to both. But the following 1.1684b distinctly indicates 
that dhSranath manasah is nirguM, not saguna; and 11684a even more 
distinctly states that prenOj/dma is saguna alone, not nirgutia. This 
is confirmed by 11373 (page 41). Deussen refers the whole of 11683 to 
the saguna stage, which is shown to be impossible by 11375 {ekigratH 
manasah there is nirguna) as well as by 11684b. Since 11684b 
nirgunaih dkdrayen manah obviously refers to the stage just described 
as dharanam manasah, this latter can only be the nirguna stage; and 
it is therefore a synonym of ekSgratd manasah, which is also nirgutyi 
according to 11375. It seems to me evident that 11683ab is repeated, 
in partly identical, partly varying, language, in 116S3cd. 
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is qualified (‘material, exoteric,' the lower stage). One should 
fix (concentrate) the mind, (making it) free from qualities.” 
Compare with this 12. 11375, where we also find “the supreme 
power” of the Yogas (described as dkyana, meditation) con¬ 
sisting of two stages, prdndydma and ekdgratd manasah, of 
which the former is saguna, the latter nirgurui. The prdnas 
are not what we mean by “breath” but, in accordance with 
standard Upanisadic usage, the “ vital powers ” or functions of 
the human organism; specifically and particularly the senses.*® 
The first or lower stage in the “disciplined activity” of Yoga, 
according to this definition, is control or restraint of the senses, 
bringing them to rest “ in the mind (mamw),” cf. 11689, 11377, 
11381. But this stage is still be-qualitied,” saguna;*' in 
order to attain the higher, nirguna, “qualityless” stage one 
must now concentrate the mind {dkdrayen manak, 11684; cf. 
ehdgrarh dkdrayen manah, 7133; the noun is dkdra^rh manor 
sah, 11683, or ekdgratd manasah, 11683, 11375), namely, in the 
akarhkdra (11689); then the ahamkdra must be fixed in the 
huddki, and that in the primal Material Nature, prakrti 
(11690). Or, more briefly, the process may be described simply 
as sinking the manas in the huddki (11381) or in the self, 
dtmaai (8784), without mention of the ahamkdra or the primal 
prakrti (yet the latter seems to be understood in 11381, for just 
below, in 11384, the adept is “returned into prakrti,** prdkrtim 
dpannam). In any case, when the final stage is reached, all the 
faculties have come to rest, and one sits like a stick of wood 
(7133, 11382) or a stone (11694) or a lamp burning in a wind- 

** Nothing is said in any of these passages on Yoga about literal 

restraint of breath,” as practised by later yogins. On the contrary, 
the explanation of prdndydma (as the first or saguna stage of Yoga 
(11683 f., 113751) is clearly given in 11687 ff. and 11377 ff. respectively: 
viz., subduing of the senses. Of course, according to early Hindu 
theory, the vital functicms or powers are " carried ” by the " breaths ” 
in the body; that is why the name prdna was given to the vital powers, 
as it COTstantly is in the very earliest TJpanifads. 

**Cf. 7139, in another description of Yoga; after the external senses 
have been brought to a complete rest, so that one no longer hears, 
feels, sees, tastes, or smells (7134f.), which is the **first stage of 
meditation,” then the “sixth” (inner) sense, i. e. the manas, “still 
stirs.” Therefore, one must now proceed to reduce it also, the manas, 
to complete cessation (7142). 
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less place (11693, 11385). Then he does absolutely nothing but 
meditate (dhyd) on the ‘^eternal Lord and the imperishable 
Brahman” (11691) and finally succeeds in beholding (anu-paS) 
Him (11386), in reaching equality (sdmyatd) with Him 
(8789). This is, of course, salvation. 

The details of this scheme vary, to be sure. I have called 
attention in passing to some of the variants; it is hardly possible 
here to go into the matter further. For my present purpose 
the variations are unimportant.** They are just what we should 
expect in this period, when there are as yet no cut-and-dried 
systems, only somewhat vague tendencies. But the central idea 
of the method of salvation known here as Yoga comes out, after 
aU, quite clearly and definitely. It consists in a course of what 
we may call, for short, self-h 3 rpnosi 8 : a gradual numbing of the 
senses, beginning with the external ones and then passing to the 
internal organs, and culminating in a state of trance, in which 
the adept attains an immediate vision of the One,** and feels 
himself united with Him. 

Superficially it might seem that the self-hypnotizing (if I 
may use that conveniently brief term) Togin resembles a quiet- 
istic follower of Sankhya (see pages 29ff. above). But their 
methods are really absolutely different in principle. The San¬ 
khya quietist is simply doing nothing, because he thinks any 
form of activity is evil. (Cf. page 3, note 6.) He hopes for 
salvation thru knowledge alone, which to him implies cessation 
of all action. The Yogin of the Mokwdharma sections has 
little interest in mere knowledge as such. He is intent on a 
very definite, quasi-mechanistic course of " disciplined action, 
effort,” which is to bring him to salvation directly. His ''ac¬ 
tion,” to be sure, is not normal, worldly action. It involves 
control and gradual repression of the bodily powers. But this 


** I pass oyer also some details whicb are presented with a reason¬ 
able approach to uniformity, but which do not seem important for my 
present theme, such as the five "hindrances to Yoga” (treated by 
Hopkins, JAOS 22. 339). On the "powers” (aiivarya) see below, 
pages 45 f. 

** This, I believe, is precisely what pratyak^ahetavo means in 12.11043 
(see above, page 9). The Yogas are there said to rely on " immedi¬ 
ate perception ” (of the Supreme), the S&nkhyas on " teaching,” knowl¬ 
edge {SMra). 
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is itself (wnceived as an active process; it is not a mere passive 
abstention from action. Without ever having tried it, one may 
venture the guess that it would indeed be a quite “ strenuous" 
undertaking, involving a good deal of zealous application and 
“disciplined activity”! 

Two different interpretations of Yoga method. 

Now, a critic will say, all this is far enough from the dis¬ 
ciplined and unselfish, hut normal, activity (exemplified by 
fighting) which we found to be the usual definition of Yoga in 
the Gita. Yes: but nevertheless it is a way of seeking salvation 
by a process of activity, by doing something, by “ Praxis ” (as 
Charpentier puts it, see note 44, page 39), by practice, by 
exertion. It fits the definition “ disciplined activity ” perfectly 
well. And that is clearly the way in which the term Yoga is 
understood in this connexion, as indicated by the word {yoga-) 
lertya (or, elsewhere, as in the Gita, karma; cf. below, page 44), 
“ Yoga-octton,” as distinguished from “ SariYhja-knowledgel* 
Instead of seeking salvation by merely attaining knowledge of 
the supreme truth, which is expected to bring salvation immedi¬ 
ately (as Sankhya teaches), the followers of Yoga seek salva¬ 
tion by a regular, disciplined, zealous course of action. Yoga 
is not concerned with any metaphysical theorizing. It leaves 
that to Sankhya, to which theorizing is necessarily important 
(page 21). Yoga does not deny the “truth” asserted by 
Sankhya; we are even told at times that it accepts it. But its 
method of salvation lies not thru mere cognition of that truth, 
but thru a course of active discipline. 

The subsumption under the name Yoga of these two different 
programs of “ disciplined activity ” is signalized by the fact that 
even in the Bhagavad Gita, which ordinarily understands by 
Yoga the disinterested performance of worldly acts, the other 
interpretation is not unknown. And the Gita shows no sign 
that it is conscious of any inconsistency between the two pro¬ 
grams.*® In its sixth chapter it gives us a description of the 


**That is, at this point. In another passage, 13. 24 (quoted by me 
page 18), the Gitft seems to make a clear distinction between dhyUna 


(which, apparently, enn only mean 
page 41 above) and Sflnkhya and 

vatioo. 


" self-hypnotism," cf. Mbh. 12.11374, 
** harma-yoga ” as methods of sal- 
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Yogin which, while much less technical than those quoted above 
from the Moksadharma, decidedly suggests their methods of 
dhydna, prandyama, and dhdranam manasah.*^ 

On the other hand, the Moksadharma section, tho it knows 
also the Gita’s method of salvation by disinterested but worldly 
activity, does not seem to apply the name Yoga to it. Quite the 
contrary: in one passage at least it definitely distinguishes this 
method from both Yoga and Sankhya. I refer to the conver¬ 
sation between King Janaka and Sulabha, 12. 11871 ff. Janaka 
says he has studied under Pancasikha, who (tho called specific¬ 
ally a Sankhya teacher in 11878) knows and has taught to 
Janaka three ways of salvation, viz., “ Sankhya-knowledge ” 
{sdnkkyarjhana)j Yoga, and the “Royal Method, method for 
kings” {mahipalavidhi; 11876). These are explained in 
11889 ff. “For a threefold foundation {trividhd nistkd, cf. Bh. 
G. 3. 3) in regard to salvation (mokse) has been recognized by 
various supreme knowers of salvation. Transcendental knowl¬ 
edge and complete abandonment of actions {jndnaih lokottaram 
yac ca sarvatydgas ca karmandm) is expounded by some knowers 
of the science of salvation as the knowledge-basis (knowledge- 
method, i. e. of salvation, jndnanisthd; this, of course, is the 
Sankhya method). Likewise other sages of subtle insight pro¬ 
claim the action-basis (action-method, karmanisthd; the Yoga 
method). Abandoning both of the^ alike, knowledge and mere 
action, this third basis (of salvation) has been expounded by 
that noble teacher {prakdyohhayam apy evam jndnam karma ca 

See Bh. Q. 6. 10-26. Note especially 11-12: iucOu deSe (cf. 12. 8792, 
8796) pratisthipya sthiram Asanom Atmanah . . . tatrAikOgraih manafy 
krtvA (cf. ekUgratA monnsah, pp. 40 f.) yntacittendriyakriyah, upovtiy- 
Aaane yuHjyAd yogam Atmaviiuddhaye. —In 19 occurs the comparison 
of the Yogin to a lamp burning in a windless place, as above, p. 41. 
Again, 24: nuinaiAivendriyagrAmaih viniyamya samantatah, (25) 
iandih‘SanQir uparamcd buddkyA dhrtigrhitayA, Atmasamsthaih manah 
krtvA na kiihcid api ciniayet. The last phrase would hardly be used 
in the Moksadharma sections at all; instead of thinking on nothing 
at all ” he should “ think on the Supreme Soul.” The Gitfl’s expression 
is semi-popular (one is tempted to call it, in slang, a “give-away”; 
at least one fears that the activities of some of the “adepts” who 
were ostensibly thinking on the Supreme Soul may have been more 
accurately, if less courteously, characterized by the Gita’s expression). 
Rigid, logical consistency is, however, not to be expected here. 
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kevaiam, trtxye *yam samdkhy&ta nisthd tena mahdtmand, 
11891).” The “third method,” opposed to both Sankhya 
. (method of knowledge with abandonment of all action) and 
Yoga (method of disciplined activity, here clearly, as always in 
the Moksadharma, in the sense of “ self-hypnosis,” prdt^ydma 
and dhdranam manasah), is of course the mahipalavidhi, “meth¬ 
od of (for) kings,” referred to in 11876. In the following 
verses Janaka, who prefers it to the others, explains it at length. 
It agrees perfectly with the Glta^s usual definition of Yoga, viz., 
remaining in the world (specifically in the life of a prince, 
just as in Arjuna’s case), and performing aU acts required by 
the traditional duties of the station to which one is bom, but 
with indifference to results. The same arguments are used that 
are found in the Gita.—In the sequel Janaka’s arguments for 
this method are refuted by Sulabha, who declares that it is 
impossible for a king to be saved while keeping his kingdom. 
She demands renunciation in deeds as well as in thoughts. 
This makes me rather inclined to suspect that the passage is a 
definite polemic against the Bhagavad Gita—as it certainly is 
a polemic against one of its cardinal doctrines. Our passage 
(which in 11889 has what looks suspiciously like an echo of 
Bh. G. 3. 3) says point-blank: the claim that the Yoga method 
may be interpreted as disinterested activity while remaining in 
worldly life, is false. This is not true Yoga, but a different 
method, and an unsound one; those who hope for salvation thru 
it are deluded. 

There is, in any case, no doubt of the fact that the Gita’s 
interpretation of Yoga (tho etymologically it fits the word ad¬ 
mirably) was not the usual one, either in epic times or later. 
It is obvious that the later, classical system of the Yoga-sutras 
is based upon the method of salvation described in the Moksa¬ 
dharma sections. And the use of the words yoga and yogin in 
popular language in the epic itself (see Hopkins’s study in 
JA08 22, passim)f referring to the possession of various super¬ 
natural or magic powers, shows that this interpretation was 
commoner in early times as well. For the supernatural powers 
{disvarya) connected with Yoga are, of course, only to be asso¬ 
ciated with self-hypnotism, trances, and the like; not with the 
life of a prince or warrior, even tho he be a dutiful and unselfish 
one. Even in the Moksadharma section (12. 11062) we are told 
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that “the Yoga (masculine, = attaining power (hala, 

cf. 12. 11676, “there is no knowledge like Sankhya, no power 
like Yoga”), may assume many thousands of selves (dtmans, 
i. e., may make himself thousandfold) and roam about the earth 
in all these guises ”; in the following verses it is said that in 
one form he can enjoy the objects of sense, while simultaneously 
in another form he can perform the severest penance, etc. How¬ 
ever, the author of this same passage regards such powers as 
comparatively trivial. In 11065, after disposing of these 
“powers,” he says he will now explain the subtle {suksma), 
i. e. superior, powers of the Yogin. This he does in 11066 ff.; 
they consist simply in the power of attaining salvation, or the 
highest goal. In fact, other passages definitely deprecate any 
interest in the supernatural powers. Cf. 12. 8685 f.: “ Under¬ 
stand (now, after the Sankhya method has been described) how 
and by what means men reach salvation thru Yoga. He who, 
having transcended the aupernatural powers of Yoga, ceases 
(from worldly or sensory activities), is released {yogdisvaryam 
atikrdnto yo niskrdmati mucyate).” And, more clearly, 12, 
7180: “The reciter who takes delight in undertakings to gain 
supernatural powers (atkdiivaryapravrtte^ jdpakas tatra ror 
jyate), that very thing means hell for him. By that means he 
does not gain emancipation (sa eva nirayas tasya ndsdu tasmdt 
pramucyate) The supernatural powers are at best trivial and 
incidental acquisitions on the way to the supreme goal. But 
naturally in the popular consciousness they loomed large, and 
were responsible for many a degradation of the Yoga method, 
not only in later times, but even in the time of the epic. 

I cannot here take up more at length the question of certain 
otbpr “ methods of salvation ” which are mentioned in the epic, 
such as ritualism, asceticism (tapas)^ and devotion to God 
(hkakti). They are sometimes clearly distinguished from both 
the Sankhya and the Yoga methods, sometimes more or less 
blended with one of them (usually Yoga, since the definition of 
Yoga is, as wc have seen, elastic enough to include any program 
that can be regarded as a course of action). Compare Bhagavad 
Gita 6. 46 f. and 13. 24 f. (pages 5 and 18 above). 

Fbanklin Edgerton. 

Ukiversitt of Pbnnrtlvakia, 

P BZXkADlLFRlA. 
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II.—PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES.^ 

1. Ambrosian Mangers. 

In the Iliad (8, 434) we read that Hera’s steeds w€re tied 
by the Horae to ambrosian mangers, i. e. mangers full of sweet 
herbs (not fragrant hay; cf. DB 2, 312; Xen. Anab. 1, 5, 10; 
4, 5, 33; Ov. Met. 6, 467).* Green forage is the natural food 
of horses. Ambrosia, which denoted originally the fragrant 
steam arising from the fat of the sacrifices {II. 1, 317; 8, 649; 
2, 423; cf. AJP 43, 246) and was afterwards used for scented 
unguent, perfume, denotes also sweet herb (Plin. 27, 28) just 
as Or. aroma is used in this sense (Xen. Anab. 1, 5, 1). The 
scent of new-mown hay is due to coumarin; it is found e. g. in 
vernal grass, antkoxanthum odoratum, especially at flowering 
time, also in woodruff, asperula odorata, which is used to flavor 
the German may-drink. This punch is mentioned as early as 
854 by a Benedictine monk of the monastery of Priim in the 
district of Treves, where Charlemagne’s grandson, Lothair I, 
died in 855. His remains were found there in 1860. Lorraine 
^ Lotkaringia Lotkarii regnum represents the inheritance of 
Lothair I’s second son, Lothair II. 

When Iris had taken Aphrodite, who had been wounded by 
Diomedes, to the Olympus, in Ares’ chariot, she unharnessed the 
horses and cast before them ambrosian food {II. 5, 369; cf. 13, 
35) t. e. sweet-scented grasses. If it had been the food of the 
gods, imparting immortality, the poet would not have used the 
verb which is employed in the NT passages Cast not your pearls 
before swine and It is not meet to taJce the children's bread and 
cast it to dogs (Matt. 7, 6; 15, 26). 

When Hera came to the former confluence of the Simois and 
Scamander near Troy {cf. Bmdeker, Konstantinopel und das 
westliche Kleinasien, p. 176) the steeds of her chariot ate the 

^The following nine brief communications are abstracts of papers 
presented at the monthly meetings of the Johns Hopkins University 
Philological Association during the academic session 1922/3; Noe. 3 
and 4 were presented on Dec. 21, and the others on Oct. 19, Nov. 16, 
Jan. 18, Peb. 16, Mar. 16, Ap. 19, May 17, respectively. 

* For the abbreviations see vol. 43 of this Jouiutal, p. 238, note 2. 
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ambrosia which the Simois had caused to sprout for them {II. 
5, 777).* This means simply that the horses grazed (note 
vifuffdai) on the fragrant meadows watered by the Simois.* 
Sweet-smelling forage-plants are still plentiful about the streams 
of the Trojan plain (EB“ 27, 315'). 

When the Scamander bids the Simois join him in overwhelm¬ 
ing Achilles with his flood, Hephaestus checked the two streams 
with his fire, so that the sweet-smelling marsh-plants were burn¬ 
ing {II 21, 307): AomJ? (cf. II 2, 776; Od. 4, 603) is melilot, 
i. e. sweet clover; melilotus alba is called in German: weisser 
Pferdeklee or Steinklee; it contains coumarin and is very aro¬ 
matic, especially when dry. ®pvov in the present passage does 
not denote the true bulrush {scirpus lacustris) but reed-grass, 
X. e. reed canary-grass, phalaris arundinacea (Plin. 27, 126). 
Kwttpov is cypress-grass or galangal {cyperus longus). Cyperus 
and carcx represent the largest genera of the grass-like herbs 
known as cyperaceae. The Egyptian papyrus is a species of 
cyperus. In Oregon a variety of carex acuta yields an excellent 
quality of hay. The tubers of cyperus rotundus, known as nut- 
grass, contain an oil which is much used in Upper India as a 
perfume. 

All these plants are ambrosian, i. e. fragrant, so ap^poauu 
Kavat moans mangers full of fragrant forage. Pindar's 
2gvo9 ipxaiai {0 13, 92) throws no light on this question. 

2. Wine and Blood. 

The food of the gods was the fragrant steam arising from 
the sacrifices, and their drink consisted of the fumes of liba¬ 
tions. II. 5, 341 says ou yap alrov ISmx/f ov irivovo' alOovu olvov 

*The interpreters of this passage seem to have forgotten that we 
often have phjperfect aorista. 

* K. Wernicke, of Halle, says in Pauly^s RE 1, 1809* (1894) with 
reference to II. 5, 368. 775; 13, 34; Ov. Met. 2, 119: icmn ihre (der 
Gutter) Rosse grasen, bo Idsat die Erde ihnm Unatcrhlichkeit ala Weide 
aufsprirBBcn. The Ovidian amhroauie bucus denotes iputia xeXo>2et, and 
praeecpia alta are faliscae clatratae. According to CrOnert’s Paaeow, 
omhrosia denotes duftendes Bchonficitsmittel, Putter der Gottrrrosse, 
OotterspeiBc; contrast the paper on Manna, Nectar, and Ambrosia in 
the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 61, No. 3 
(1922) pp. 229-236. 
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{cf. Ps. 50, 13; Judg. 13, 16; 6, 21; 1 K 18, 38; Lev. 9, 24; 
2 Chr. 7, 1; 2 Macc. 1, 20-22. 31. 32. 36). The sacrificial 
fumes were supposed to impart youth and cheer. Hebe means 
youth, and Oanymede is connected with ydwaBaif to rejoice (cf. 
Judg. 9, 13; Ps. 104, 15; Eocl. 10, 19) while the second part 
of the name has been combined with tU$v, our mead. rdi«« 
denotes refreshment, drink; we find ydvo^ afivthov, ydvo^ pdrpvos, 
ydvos Atonwov. Ganymede was afterwards identified with the 
eleventh sign of the zodiac, Aquarius, the water-bearer: he sym¬ 
bolizes, it may be supposed, the evaporation of water and other 

was supposed to have 
been carried off by Zeus in the form of an eagle; cf. KAT* 564) 
may represent the rising of the evaporated vapors to consider- 


liquids. The ascension of Ganymede (who 


able heights above the surface of the earth. 


Evaporation, which finally descends in rain, is alluded to in 


Job 36, 27 (c. 100 b. o.) which should be rendered as follows: 


27 He sucks up the drops from the sea, 

they ere stored for the flood of His rain, 

28 Which the clouds cause to flow down 

and shower on many a man. 

ni 3 o iw'* Q'D y"ir 27 

• I ^ r-\ I I IT 

^hv lopni crppm 28 

For the suffix in mifard. His rain, cf. Matt. 5, 45; iuzzaqil, lit. 
they are bottled < ztqqd, skin-bottle (cf. JAOS 43, 120*). 

The ancients did not clearly distinguish between vapor, steam, 
and smoke. In Latin, vapor d^otes especially a warm exhaiof 
ixon; Latin poets use vapor for fire. We designate also fog and 
mist as vapors. We speak of a fog burning off, and we say not 
only the kettle boils, but also the whirlpool boils (AJSL 23, 
241). 

Ganymede supplanted Hebe in popular mythology when it 
was customary to have male attendants instead of female cup¬ 
bearers. II. 1, 598 Hephsestus serves the gods with fragrant 
nectar, dipping it from a bowl: otroxoct yXvw ytKrap OTro Kprjrrjpoi 

We apply the term crater now to the bowl-shaped out¬ 
let of a volcanic vent from which the vapors &c. ascend. Vol¬ 
canoes do not emit true smoke. Nectar is the Semitic nikfdr, 
vaporized (AJP 43 , 245). The name Hephaestus may be oon- 
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nected with airrciv, to ignite (d^0ei« means set on fire in Herod. 
1, 19) and aia<ruv, to whirl up. Od. 10, 99 we have koatos oui 
X^ovoi Attratov. Hepiuestus was the god of volcanoes: the Etna 
was his smithy, the Cyclopes were his journeymen. As cup¬ 
bearer of the gods he symbolizes the ascending fumes of libations. 

The fragrant steam of the fat pieces of the sacrifices was 
afterwards replaced by incense (c/. EB 4196, n. 2) while liba¬ 
tions of wine represent a later substitute for the pouring out 
of the blood of the victims (cf. 1 Cor. 11, 23; EB 4209. 4213. 
4203. 4218). In the ancient Jewish ritual, blood and fat were 
appropriated to Jhvh (DB 4 322',b). Fletcher (1609) uses 
fume for incense. Fr. fumeux may mean, not only smoky, but 
also intoxicating or intoxicated. Fr. fumees du vin denotes 
alcoholic stupor (JBL 36, 77) while le fvmet du vin is used of 
the fragrance of wine, which we generally call bouquet. 

Newly drawn blood exhales an odorous vapor {halitus son- 
guinis) which is visible on a cold day. Therefore blood is said 
to amoke. In the third stanza of Schiller’s poem Brutus und 
Cdsar (1780) Brutus says: Auf Philippics eisemem Altars \ 
rauckt der Freiheit letztes Opferblut, and in 1. 81 of Die Kiinst- 
ler (1789) we find: Da rauchte kein unschuldig Blut. Accord¬ 
ing to Grimm’s Worterhuch, this use of rauchen may be bor¬ 
rowed from the French; it is not found before the 18^ cent. 
Bacine says not only faire fumer les autels, but also Jamais 
de plus de sang les autels n'ont fumi. In the third part of 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI (2, 3, 21) Richard says to War¬ 
wick: 

So underneath the belly of their steeds, 

That stained their fetlocks in his smoking blood, 

The noble gentleman gave up the ghost; 

and in Richard III Lady Anne says to Gloster, at the hearse 
of Henry VI (1, 2, 103): 

In thy foul throat thou liest! Queen Margaret saw 
Thy murderous falchion smoking in his blood. 

3. Shady Broom-plants. 

The reading broom-groves (whose shadow the dismissed 
bachelor loves) in Shakespeare’s Tempest (4, 1, 75) is 
correct {cf. MLN 38, 79). The notes on the illustrated Ger¬ 
man translation, edited by Gosche and Tschischwitz (Ber- 
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lin, 1874) p. xxxvi state that broom-groves means Oinsterhaine, 
When Elijah fled from the wrath of Jezabel to Beer-sheba in 
the extreme south of Judah, on the border of the cultivated 
land, 28 m SW of Hebron, he sat down under a desert-broom. 
The correct rendering broom is given in the margin of RV, 
not only in 1 K 19, 4, but also in Ps. 120, 4. 

The broom-plant (Arab, rdtam) is the largest and most con¬ 
spicuous ^ub in the deserts S of Palestine. It is said to be 
7-10 feet high. The Father of Biblical Geography, Edward 
Robinson, stated (1841) in his Biblical Researches (1, 203) 
that his Arabs always selected the place of encampment, if 
possible, in the spot where the broom grew, in order to be 
sheltered by it at night from the wind; and during the day, 
when they often went in advance of the camels, he found them 
not unfrequently sitting or sleeping imder a bush of rdtam to 
protect them from the sun (EB 2647). This broom-plant, 
which grows in all the deserts of the Holy Land, the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, and Egypt, is often the only refuge from the blazing 
sun of the desert (DB 2, 825*'). 

Similarly the dwarf-pine (Pinus pumUio or montana) is a 
favorite shelter for the chamois, although it is only a few feet 
high. This recumbent bush, which abounds on the higher 
dopes of the Bavarian and Tyrolese Alps, is called there 
Latschen, while in the Giant Mountains, on the boundary of 
SOesia and Czechoslovakia, where it is found at an altitude of 
c. 4000 feet, it is known as Kniehoh (EB” 21, 623; 23. 325“). 

Flantagenet was a nickname of the ancestor of the Angevine 
line of English kings, Count Geoffrey of Anjou, who used to 
wear in his cap a sprig of the broom-plant {planta genista, Fr. 
plante genet). He did not wear it as a plume on his helmet. 
In early summer the bright yellow flowers of the broom-plant 
are said to make the open country of Anjou and Maine (S of 
Normandy, E of Brittany) a blaze of Jiving gold (BB“ 21, 
725b*). The blossoms of some of the varieties of the Palestinian 
broom are not yellow, but purplish white. 


4. The Egyptian Prototype of Ps. 104. 

One of the most famous passages in the Bible is the pentastich 
in Ps. 104, 19-23, describing how by nightfall all the beasts of 
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the forest creep forth, the young lions roaring after their prey 
and seeking their meat from (jk)d, but at sunrise they retreat 
and lay them down in their dene, while man goes forth to his 
work and to his labor until evening. This psalm may have been 
composed c. b. c. lOQ, but we have an ancient Egyptian proto¬ 
type, the great hymn to the Sun, which originated c. B. o. 1370. 
It has often been translated, e. g. in Breasted's Ancient Docu~ 
menu, and a rendering, by Griffith, is given in The YJorldU 
Best Literature; cf. Gressmann, AltorientdliscKe Texte und 
BUder (Tubingen, 1909) vol. 1, p. 189; Gunkel, Ausge^ 
wdhlte Psalmen, fourth edition (Gottingen, 1917) pp. 155. 241; 
Kittel, Die Psalmen (Leipsic, 1922) pp. 452-454; G. 
Boeder, Urkunden zur Religion des alten Agypten (Jena, 
1915) p. 63; A. Scharff, Agyptische Sonnenlieder (Berlin, 

1922) p. 62; A Erman, Die Literatur der Agypter (Leipsic, 

1923) p. 358; H. Schafer, Religion und Kunst von El-Amama 
(Berlin, 1923) p. 56 (K. Sethe). I am indebted for some 
of these references to Dr. Ember who has also made some valu¬ 
able suggestions with regard to the translation of the Egyptian 
text. 

The lines of this ancient Egyptian hymn illustrating Ps. 104, 
19-23 may be rendered as follows: 

If thou goeat down in the western heavens, 
the land becomes dark like death, 

They sleep in their <^iamber8 with veiled heads, 
no eye beholds the other. . . 

Every lion leaves his lair, 

all reprtilea begin to bite... 

At dawn thou risest again 

and ahinest aa sun by day . . . 

They awake and stand on their feet 
after thou hast made them rise. 

They wash, and put on their garments, 

lift their arms in praise at thy ahine. 

The whole land performs its labor, 

all cattle rejoice on the pasture; 

The trees and herbage are verdant, 

the birds fly forth from their neats 
and raise their wings to praise thee. 

The Hebrew text of Ps. 104, 19-23 should be restored as 
follows: 
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n«'i3o PUT wou; DTyits^ nT Vi^wv 

I f I • I r I r 

ny'* nvrrts iuo’nnnD rh^h ^T1 -iiun-nwn 

I » I lilt 

: n'jDK ‘?«o Tvp^b D'*TMn 

I'lSDT Dn^iyo-byi iddn’^i u^oiun nnin 

I I II 1 •• I It- 

: 3ny-ny imay^i ^bvth dik 

111 I II 

This pentastich may be rendered as follows: 

19 Thou madest the moon for set tunes, 

didst assign to the sun his setting. 

20 If Thou malcest darkness, night falls 

when all beasts of the wilderness prowl; 

21 The lionels roar for their prey, 

claiming their food from God. 

22 When Thou makest the stm rise, they retreat 

and stretch themselyes out in their lairs, 

23 While man goes forth to his work. 

and to his labor tiU even. 

These lines are paraphrased in Th^ophile’s poem L$ Matin 
(1620) : see Modem Philology, vol. 21 (CJhicago, 1933) p. 2. 
There is a special oommentary on this psalm by Theo. Fritz: 
Comment, in Pe. civ (Argent. 1821). 

5. Blood and Water. 

The Johannine account of the cmcifizion (which may have 
been composed in Asia Minor c. 135 b. o.) states that one of 
the soldiers with a spear pierced His side, and forthwith came 
out blood and water. This is physiologically impossible. The 
hypothesis (£B 961) that the point of the lance touched per¬ 
haps a discolored wheal, bleb, or exudation, such as scourging 
might have left, is unsatisfactory. John 19, 35 implies the 
preternatural character of the combination of blood and water. 
Both YV. 34 and 35 represent a subsequent insertion which may 
be later than 1 John 5, 6. The sequel of v. 33 is v. 36 (cf. 
JAOS 43, 125), Also v. 37 is secondary (cf. IJG“ 276, n. 1; 
Est.22, ad 14; JBL 32, 121, u): they shall look upon him 
whom they pierced (cf. Rev. 1, 7) is a quotation from Zech. 12, 
10 where we must read *a2-'iSSr duqqdrH, they wfll 

lament (ef. the gloss in v. 10*) over those who were stabbed 


19 

20 
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^(contrast Nowack* and Sellin ad loc.) which refers to the 
assassination (Feb. 135 b. c.) of the Maccabee Simon and two 
of his sons at a banquet given by his treacherous son-in-law, the 
governor of Jericho (1 Mac. 16, 16). Nor can Ps. 22, 17 be 
combined with the crucifixion (BL 121, f). The quotation in 
John 19, 36 refers to the paschal lamb; according to Ex. 12, 9. 
46; Num. 9, 12, the bones of it were not to be broken, i. e. it 
was to be roasted whole, like a barbecued ox, not legs, shoulders, 
&c. (c/. also Ps. 34, 21). Jesus was regarded as the paschal 
lamb. 

Eibhifu before eldi in Zech. 12, 10 is a gloss; it may be a 
corruption of helilu or kifabbilu. For ildi we must read a/u; 
we find Sit for dJu, they lamented, in Joel 1, 8 (AJP 43, 241). 
Et before dsir in Zech. 12,10 is miswritten for SI ^'al (contrast 
SUhoq for St-koq in Ps. 2, 7). in John 19, 34 does not 

necessarily mean pierced (see, however, John 20, 17): vSmw ia 
used also of a person nudging someone with the elbow (Od. 14, 
485).* Contrast J. Preuss, Biblisch-talmudische Medizin 
(Berlin, 1921) p. 241. 

The soldier touched the body of Jesus with his spear in order 
to ascertain whether or not He was really dead. Troopers some¬ 
times lance prostrate bodies of the enemy in order to make sure 
that they will not rise and attack them in the rear. If a man 
is alive he must have extraordinary will-power not to stir under 
such a test. 

The object of the addition that blood and water came out of 
the side touched by the spear is to emphasize the divine nature 
of Jesus. In the Fourth Gospel Jesus is not a human being, 
but a deity; cf. W. Bousset und W. Heitmuller, Die 
Schrifien des NT, third edition vol. 4 (Gottingen, 1918) p. 28, 
1. 3. When Diomedes* spear pierced the hand of Aphrodite, 
who had come to save her son iEneas, the blood that ran from 
her wound was not red blood, but ichor, which is used by 
Hippocrates, Plato, and Aristotle for lymph, i. e. blood without 
red corpuscles and diluted with water. According to II. 5, 341 
{cf, above, p. 48*) the gods eat no bread, nor do they drink 


'Also Arab. i6kaza means both to pierce (syn. fd‘ana) with a lance 
and to poke with the finger, syn. ndxasahu (cf. nAxaza and \iiixaza) 
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vnne; therefore they are bloodless and are called immortal 
{avaifu>vi^ €un k<u aOdvaroi KoXiovTKu). They were, howevcr, 
not anemic, but hydremic: their blood was watery. In German, 
Blutwasser is used for ix^tp. The question whether II. 5, 341/2 
is a post-Homeric addition has no bearing on the present 
problem. 


6. Eng. to go phut and Ger. futsch, Fr. / . . f. 

AJP 43, 242 showed that the German prototype of our to go 
flooie or hlooey (e. g. ilfs all flooie or my luck went “blooey at the 
wrong moment) is not derived from the Yiddish pleite gehn, 
which has a different meaning, but corresponds to the Shake¬ 
spearean to go whistle. The exact equivalent of Ger. fidten gehn 

to go blow one's 
PopuU Vox Dei (c. 1547) which is printed in W. C. Hazlitt’s 
Popular Poetry (3, 284) we find: 

When thei have any sute, 

They maye goo blowe their flute; 

This goithe the common brute. 

Bute is the modem suit, pursuit, and brute the modem bruit, 
Fr. bruit, rumor, report; this — thus, and goithe = goeth. The 
Shakespearean to go whistle is synonymous with the Chaucerian 
to blow the buck's horn. In the Miller's Tale {c. 1386) we read 
Absolom may blowe the bukkes horn. Skeat in his notes on 
the Canterbury Tales (1. 1838) thinks this means to console 
oneself with any frivolous employment. According to OD, to 
blow the buck's horn signifies to have his lahor for his pains, 
whereas CB explains it to mean to lose one's troubles, to go 
whistle. Skeat quotes Thomas Wright^s remark, I pre¬ 
sume, this (phrase to blow the buck's horn) was a service that 
generally was unrewarded. 

To go whistle means orig. to pass swiftly through the air like 
a whistling bullet. Our echoic words for this sound are whiz 
or zip or phit. Gimpowder and cannons were manufactured in 
England as early as 1344, and an illustration of a gun is found 
in the Oxford MS De n^ciis regum of i;!?.! (EB“ 12, 723"). 
The German words imitating the sound produced by the deto¬ 
nation of fire-arms are pif, paf, puff (cf. Fr. paf, pouf) and 
the denominative verb verpuffen is used in Goethe’s Faust 


flute. In Vox 


is the old proverbial phrase 
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(2863) in the sense of to make go whistle or to fling away. We 
use to pop off for to disappear or depart suddenly, also for to die, 
Paffen means in German: to smoke, just as we say he puffed 
his pipe. In French we have houffarde, short tobacco-pipe, and 
houffard, smoker, also houffie de tahac, smoke. For piff and 
paff or piffle we may use also buff, e. g. that is dll huff. An old 
phrase for to say nothing is to say neither haff nor huff. To 
haff is to hark; in Austria, hdffen has the same meaning. Our 
to he baffled corresponds originally to the Ger. haff or paff sein, 
L e. surprised at the sudden discharge of a gun; cf. Ger. wie 
cngedonnert, thunderstruck. 

OD quotes the phrases The air was full of the phit-phit~phit 
of the bullets (1898) and The pert crack of the Lee~Metford, 
the * phit ' of whose bullet is lost in the whirr of a lead-coated 
stone from the Matdbele arsenal (1896). Instead of phit we 
find also phut, e. g. Thuddl went the first gun, and phuitl 
came faintly hack, as its shell hurst in the zariba, i. e. a Sudanese 
fenced camp (JAOS 37, 254). To go phut means to go to the 
deuce, to be lost. In a story, published in SEP, Jan. 6, 1923, 
p. 66*) the squire, who has lost his fortune by backing the 
wrong horses, says to his old butler: I had made some little 
provision for you in my wUl, hut Tm afraid thafs gone phut — 
hey. This explains the use of the Fr. foutu which is generally 
not pronounced in polite society and indicated in print by f..,. 
In German, futsch, which Kluge combines with this objec¬ 
tionable French word, is used in the same way. The French 
word is, as a rule, derived from the verb corresponding to Lat. 
futuere which is used of sexual intercourse and whidi is iden¬ 
tical with Gr. ^vTcuai', to plant, beget; denotes scion, 

offspring, child. In Oriental literature the wife of a man is 
often caUed his field (JHUC 296, 30; JAOS 36, 419). I be¬ 
lieve, however, that this ineffable Fr. / .... in phrases like votre 
entreprise est f .... or cet homme est f .... is an adaptation 
of the echoic phut imitating the sound of a whistling bullet. Cf. 
Sanders^ Worterhuch s. ft, wutsch, witsch. 

Flooie or blooey is used also in the sense of crazy. We read 
e. g. He sure was flooey in the dome—this guy Carey. Booze 
had certainly wrecked his common sense (Arthur Somers 
Eoche, Find the Woman, c. xxxxii, printed in the Baltimore 
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American, Oct 29, 1922, p. 10, D, col. 3). The original mean¬ 
ing seeons to be to have a swelled head, to be blown np, puffed 
up, inflated (Fr. houffi). We say also to blow up a scheme. 


7. The Cuneiform Prototype of Cipher and Zero. 

The terms cipher and zero are originally identical, just as 
cattle and chattel are doublets of capital, principal, stock, or 
grotto a doublet of crypt; in German we have Krypt, Qrotte, 
and Qruft. Heb. qifdr (< qafdr > niqfdry vcKrap, AJP 43, 245*) 
is a doublet of Heb. *asdn, smoke (JAOS 42, 375). Both cipher 
and zero zefiro) are ultimately derived from Ass. sipru, mes¬ 
sage (Kings 198, 47) (^sapdru, to despatch, prop, to cause to 
hasten. Ass. sapdru being a of pr, to run, which we have in 
Arab, fdrra, to flee; cf. farrafa, to outrun (syn. sdbaqa uor 
taqdddama) and fdrqa'a, to run very fast (*ddd sadida^) as well 
as ndfara, to run away (jdzi'a ua-tahd'ada). 

Shophar, the name of the ancient Hebrew wind-instrument 
which is still used in the Jewish ritual, denotes orig. wild ram 
or he~goat. Just as we use sheep for sheepskin, or calf for 
calfskin (ZDMG 65, 108, 17; contrast JBL 38, 50) so the 
Hebrews employed iobH both for ram and ram’s horn. Heb. 
sopdr t=^ Sdpar ^ Ass. sapparu, wild ram, orig. swift (WZKM 
23, 362*). It may have been an ibex; the Semites made no 
clear distinction between sheep and goats. We call the Mazama 
montana, which is an antelope, the Bocky Mountain goat. The 
story of the fall of Jericho in the Book of Joshua is due to a 
misunderstanding of the term qol sopdr, sound of a horn, which 
denotes the subterraneous rumbling preceding or accompanying 
an earthquake (JBL 38, 143). 

Both cipher and zero are generally supposed to be derived 
from Arab, gifr, zero, lit. void, emptiness (cf. the glossary of 
Oriental loanwords in French, appended to Littr^’s diction¬ 
ary). But the etymological equivalent ot cipher in German, 
Ziffer, denotes the numeral characters 1, 2, 3, &c. which we 
call Arabic figures, while the Arabs term them raqm Hindi, 
Indian characters. Arab, raqm signifies writing and figure 
(arithmetical character). Raqimah means line, writing, letter. 
Heb. rigma denotes embroidery y It. ricamamento. To cipher 
means to use numerical figures. Doing simple sums is called 
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ciphering. A slate on which arithmetical problems are worked 
out is a dphering-sJate. We can say to cipher up the cost of 
an undertaking for to figure out the cost. Number may denote 
a written arithmetic figure, and Horace {Episi. 1, 2, 27) uses 
numerus in the sense of our cipher, Ger. Null, just as Aristo¬ 
phanes (Nub. 1204) has in this sense (cf. Eurip. Heracl. 

1000). Our term figure-head for a person without any real 
authority is taken from the ornamental figure at the head of a 
ship (Ger. QaXlionsfigur, Bugfigur; cf. Fr. gallon, large ship, 
It. galeone). The phrase he is a figure, on the other hand, 
means he is a person of standing, while we call a person of no 
weight a mere cipher, and in German you say er ist eine Null 
(cf. Fr. c'est un ziro en chiffre). Luther spelled Ziffer with c, 
and in the 16^ and 17*** centuries Ziffer was used for zero. 

Diophantus of Alexandria (c. 250 a. d.) used api9fi6>i as the 
term for the unknown quantity in an algebraic problem. Hia 
symbol, corresponding to our x, looks somewhat like s, but it 
may be a contraction of the first two letters of api$fM9 (BB** 8, 
288'’*; 1, 616^), There was no final sigma in the days of 
Diophantus; but the Arabian algebraists took the Diophantic 
symbol for a « and substituted their I for it. This letter may 
have been called iai, as in Coptic, although Pedro de Alcala 
(1505) calls it xin; see Lagarde, Petri Hispani de lingua 
Ardbica libn duo, p. 3; MitteU. 1, 136. 170; 4, 375). Z is 
called in Arabic both zd* and zdi. Pedro de Alcala has Zey, 
also Ay for 'am, and Gay for gain; for 'am, eye, Lagarde's 

edition (p. 327) gives aln. In Syriac the 'am is called 'e, and 
2 ; zain, zen, or zai. Lam. 1, 7; 2, 7; 3, 19; 4, 7, MSS of <U have 
not only faiv, but also t<u and Also in the Ethiopic alphabet 
2 is called 2 dt or 2 at (BSS 132). Sai is the common Arabic 
word for thing; in modern Arabic it is often shortened to a 
simple 8, e. g. balds, for nothing < bi-ld-sdVi'^, without a thing. 
The Italian algebraists substituted for it cosa. Rule of coss 
(= It. regola della cosa) was an early English name for algebra, 
and algebraists were called cossists. In Germany the term 
Cossisten was used during the 15*** and 16*** centuries, occa¬ 
sionally also during the 17***. Sp. x was formerly pronounced i 
(EB^* 25, 576*‘'«. 678“; JHUC 30, 75). Arab, hi was there¬ 
fore rendered xei (e. g. Lag. Petr. Hisp. p. 158, 1. 20*) and our 
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^ is an abbreviation of this term, just as the Arabs use their s 
for this purpose. 

Ass. sipru, message, appears in Hebrew (with s= Ass. i; cf. 
JBL 36, 144,1. 13) as sepr which means epistle, letter, writing, 
book, just as Arab, kitah, writing, is commonly used for hook. 
The denominative Hebrew verb sapdr denotes both to write and 
to count, enumerate, recount, just as our tell signifies to number, 
count, enumerate, and to recount, narrate, relate. I have sub¬ 
sequently noticed that Sanders states, according to Adelung 
and others Ger. Ziffer is derived from an Arabic word corre¬ 
sponding to Heb. sapdr, to count, write. In Arabic, sdfar 
means travel, voyage, campaign; but the primary connotation is 
something sent out; Arab, sifdrah denotes legation, embassy, 
prop, mission. 

Writing was originally a sort of crypt(^aphy. The char¬ 
acters of the ancient Scandinavian alphabets are called runes, 
and rune denotes orig. secret or mystery (cf. JAOS 43, 123*). 
We use hieroglyph for any figure or character supposed to have 
a mysterious or enigmatic significance. Therefore cipher may 
denote also cryptography, and to decipher means to succeed in 
reading obscure characters. The corresponding German word is 
entziffem < Ziffer, arithmetical figure, wihich is ultimately de¬ 
rived from Ass. sipru, message. Littr^'s statement, De la 
eignification de zero, chiffre a passe a la signification ginerale de 
signe de numeration, is incorrect. Contrast ZDMG 57, 784. 

8. The Poems of Isaiah. 

The Hebrew prophets were patriotic statesmen and literary 
artists like Demosthenes (JBL 38, 147, 1. 10 and 161*). Ac¬ 
cording to EB 2188, 19, Isaiah was too great to be a literary 
artist. We might just as well say that Martin Luther, the 
creator of the present literary language of Germany, was too 
great a religious genius to be a literary artist (cf. JHUC 287, 
43) or that Edmund Burke was too great a statesman to be 
a master of elaborate composition. Driver (LOT 227*) 
speaks of IsaiaVs superb poetical genius. 

The phrase The word which Isaiah saw appears in a new light 
if we compare the statement of the author of the cuneiform epic 
Sorgimir dadme, that the god ISu let him see by night in a 
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dream the lines of the poem, and when he awoke in the morning, 
he did not omit anything, nor did he add (Dent. 4, 2; 13, 1) a 
single word (KB 6, 70*; ZA 34, 90). In his account (pub¬ 
lished in The New Orleans reprinted in th- Baltimore 
American, Dec. 31, 1922, D 3, col. 4) of the writing of Mary¬ 
land! My Maryland! J. R. Randall says that, in April, 1861, 
some powerful spirit seemed to impress him, and almost in¬ 
voluntarily he proceeded, about midnight, to write the song 
Maryland! My Maryland! The whole poem was dashed off 
rapidly when once begun. It was composed under what may be 
called a conflagration of the senses, if not an inspiration of the 
intellect. Mozart wrote the overture to Don Oiovanni during 
the night preceding the first performance; he no doubt saw 
the whole orchestral score with his mind’s eye. 

Randall’s martial song was adapted to the tune of the Ger¬ 
man college song Lauriger Horatius, which is the German folk¬ 
song 0 Tannelaum, a modification of an old poem (mentioned 
about the middle of the 16**» cent.): Ach Tannenbaum, ach 
Tannenhaum, du hist ein edles Reis. There is a similar short 
poem by TJhland, written in 1809, 0 Tannenhaum, du edles 
Reis, hist Sommer und Winter griin. The oldest form of the 
tune of Maryland! My Maryland! is found in 1799 in a song 
praising the journeyman carpenters: Es lehe Koch, es lehe Koch 
der Zimmermannsgeselle! 

Isaiah was more aristocratic than his younger Judean con¬ 
temporary Micah who has been called The Prophet of the Poor 
(JBL 38, 162, 1. 6) or his Israelitish contemporary Amos who 
was a gardener living in Judah after he had been banished 
from the Northern Kingdom (JBL 35, 287): he had constant 
access to the court and presence of the king, but he denounces 
the ruling caste as vigorously as did Micah and Amos {cf. e. g. 
Is. 1, 16. 17. 23. 26 and Mic. 17; also Monisi 29, 298). 

Few of the poems in the Book of Isaiah are genuine. It has 
been known for nearly 150 years that oc. 40-66 {Dentero-Isaiah) 
cannot be the work of Isaiah; c. 40 e. g. (see the translation in 
Drugulin’s MarJcsteine; cf. JHTJC 163, 67) must have been 
composed toward the end of the Exile (640) and several poems 
are Maccabean (170-70 b. o.). These later poems are found 
not only in cc. 40-66, but also in the first part of the book: Is. 
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9,1-6; 11,1-9 refer to Zerubbabel (AJP 40, 67-72; Monisi 29, 
296. 299) and cc. 24-27 are Maccabean; also 37, 22-34 is aimed 
at Antiocbua Epipbanes {cf. t. 25 and 1 Mac. 1,17; 2 Mac. 5,1; 
see also Mic. 14, n. 4). Hugo Grotius (1644) referred sev¬ 
eral passages (c. g, 63,1-6; cf. JHTJC 163, 49) to Judas Macca- 
b«u8, but he regarded them as Isaianic predictions (JHUC 163, 
64*, 1. 17). Nor can we say that Ibn Ezra (1145 a.n.) re¬ 
garded cc. 40-66 as non-Isaianic (cf. Winter-Wiinsche, Jiid. 
Lit. 2, 295; contrast Baudissin’s Einleitung, p. 388). The 
£nal redaction of the book was not completed before 70 b. o. 
which is also the approximate date of the final redaction of the 
Psalter (ZDMG 58, 629, n. 2). 

There are no Messianic prophecies in Isaiah or, for that 
matter, in any book of OT. Also the so-called eschatological 
passages have, as a rule, a definite historical background (AJP 
43, 240). 

Just as the crossing of the Bed Sea at the time of the Exodus 
laid the foundation of the Mosaic Law, so the wonderful pre¬ 
servation of Jerusalem in the days of Isaiah (701 b.o.) estab¬ 
lished the religion of the prophets, which is regarded as the 
basis of Christianity (Mic. 14. 29, n. 33; TOCB 1, 268). 

9. The Adventures of Odysseus. 

Vol. 3 of Brockhaus’ new Handhuck des Wissens (1923) 
states that the Odyssey is based on yams of Greek sailors who 
opened up the Black Sea to commerce and colonization; after¬ 
wards these stories were transferred to the west. The Odyssey 
undoubtedly influenced the later versions of the expedition of 
tile Argonauts, but the adventures of Odysseus were not founded 
on this legend, although it was known in Homeric times. There 
is some connection, however, between Odysseus and the Black 
Sea. A great many etymologies of the name Odysseus have 
been proposed, but none of them is satisfactory. The combina¬ 
tion of the name with o^wnrdfuvo^, angry,* so that the name would 
be connected with Lat. odisse, to hate (Od. 19, 407; cf. also 
1, 62) is merely a popular etjinology like the numerous inter- 

**OSv9ffdfupos may have been taken to mean cf. ix^poSal/uav 

and the active and passive usee of and 
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pretations of names whieh we find in OT, e. g. the derivation 
of addm, man, from ddamd, earth (contrast OC 33, 86) or isid, 
wcrnian, from is, man (OC 33, 37, n. 65). Nor does Job mean 
object of enmity, persecuted, or turning to God, penitent: it 
denotes a man who came back, which is an old Sumerian phrase 
for regained his former condition (JAOS 41, 184*).’ 

It is strange that, so far as I know, no one has ever thought 
of connecting Odysseus with the names of two Euxine ports, 
’OSijow)?, which afterwards appears in the form 'OSwods. One 
of these ports was on the western shore of the Black Sea and is 
now represented by the Bulgarian port Varna. The other 
was NB of Odessa on the northern shore. The old name Odessa 
was given to this Russian port on Aug. 22, 1794, by the Semi- 
ramis of the North, the Russian empress Catharine II. Accord¬ 
ing to Strabo (149.157) there was also a city ’OSuwcm in south¬ 
eastern Spain. ’06»ytr<rd« may mean emporium;^ it may be con¬ 
nected with the verb 68av, to sell, orig. to export, which we find 
in three passages of the Euripidean satyric drama Cyclops (12. 
98. 133). In 1. 133 Odysseus says to the chief of the satyrs, 
Silenus, o&rfoov iyuv atrov, sell US food. Ta 6&ua means goods, 
articles of trade, cargo {Od. 8, 163, 15, 445). It is, of course, 
derived from 6&>«, way, just as Heb. orlkd, caravan, is connected 
with dr®A, way; so the sarcastic characterization which the 
Phseacian * wrestler, Euryalus, gives of Odysseus would practi¬ 
cally be correct: be says {Od. 8, 162-164) that Odysseus looked 
like an 

dpxbi mvrawK o7 rc wprfKr^p€i tatriv, 

<f>6pTov rc kcu iwuTK&troi ^iv oSaiW 

KtpBftav B* apwaXioiV. 

*08d?, way, is connected with Lat. solea, sole, sandal. Hesy- 
chius gives vA/a, sole. It is interesting to note that the German 
denominative verb soklen means to fib, to lie. The lonians of 

* Of. cdso Arab. M6a jismii-'l-nKiridi. 

*We can hardly assume that *OXv»>0o> is a Thracian form of *OSvao&t 
(with rO = rr = TT = aff) z we must remember that figs (as well as 
olives and oranges) grow on the northern shore of the il^gean. 

* The ancients believed that the island of the Phsacians, which Homer 
calls Scherist, was Oorcyra, the present Corfu, on the highway from 
Greece to the west. 
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A^ia Minor, who were great seafarers, dropped their very 
early; they had no spiritus asper (Brugmann-Thumb, 1913, 
§ 108). 

In Latin, Odysseus appears as JJlixes (ZDMG 61, 195; JBL 
35, 322*). The Attic form was the Corinthian: 

’OAorm. We have the I also in the name of the westernmost of 
European capitals, Lisbon, a modification of the ancient name 
Olisipo, also written Ulyssipo, which was said to have been 
founded by TJlySfjes. 

Odysseus is the typical representative of the old sailor race 
of ancient Greece, who encountered many adventures in all parts 
of the unknown seas. The best equivalent of Odysseus would be 
adventurer, i. e. one engaged in foreign trade and colonization. 
The commercial company (first established at Antwerp and char¬ 
tered in England in 1406 by the first king of the House of 
Lancaster, Henry IV) who carried on trading and colonizing 
enterprises in North America and other parts of the world was 
known as Merchant Advraiturers. William Tyndale, who 
translated the NT (1526) and the Pentateuch (1530) into 
English, was Chaplain to the English Adventurers at Antwerp, 
and he was succeeded in this office by John Rogers who pub¬ 
lished in 1537, under the pseudonym of Thomas Matthew,'® 
8 complete English Bible which was a compilation from the 
Tenderings of Tyndale and Coverdale. In 1618 James I, 
under whose auspices AV was completed in 1611, granted a 
charter to the Company of Adventurers Trading into Africa. 

Etymologies of ancient names are always precarious, but the 
interpretation of the name Odysseus as Adventurer is perhaps 
88 good as any of the explanations that have been proposed. 

Paul Haupt. 


*• Cf. p. G. Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient MSB. (London, 
1895) p. 220; Richard Lovett, The Printed English Bible (London, 
1894) p. 76; EB« 23, 456*. 
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III.—AENEAS' CITY AT THE MOUTH OF THE TIBER. 


In his deliberate efforts to reconstruct in imagination a plaus¬ 
ible milieu for a heroic plot Vergil seems to have submitted 
himself to an unusually severe course of careful observation. 
When reading the description of the votive and thank offerings 
that hung about the old temple of Lavinium (VII, 184): 

captivi pendent currus cuiraeque secures 
et criatae oapitum et portarum ingentia claustra 
spiculaque clipeique ereptaque rostra carinis, 

and a dozen other similar passages, one comes to comprehend 
the method by which Vergil gained his information in rummag- 

ages. In his massive col¬ 
lection of Vergilian archseology (Virgile et les Origines d'Ostie, 
Paris, 1919) Carcopino was wholly justified in looking for a 
precise and actual site for the city which Vergil in several pas¬ 
sages of the Aeneid VII-XII says that Aeneas built near the 
mouth of the Tiber. By the mere chance that the war kept the 
noted French scholar away from Italy when certain important 
excavations were being made, he happened to publish a theory 
which proves now to be untenable, though based upon a sound 
feeling for Vergil's method of work and a logical calculation 
of probabilities. The ** Troja,” which he rightly assumes, he 
places hypothetically at a point on the Tiber where a tower of 
the SuUan wall has since been found, whereas the original walls 
of Ostia have now been discovered some five hundred yards 
nearer the sea, the very walls, in my opinion, which Vergil, 
with a slight license, intended the reader to have in mind when 
he mentioned Aeneas' first city in Latium. 

In the Notizie of 1914, p. 426, Calza published the first traces 
found of this inner city. What he then had discovered was a 
remarkable gate 5.80 m. wide and protected on the inside by a 
rectangular enclosure 10.30 m. long. He rightly saw that it 
was an old city or fortress gate the corresponding walls of wKich 
must be looked for on the west and not on the east. In study¬ 
ing this peculiar structure in 1916 I discovered that it was 
made of the stone that was used in the first Concord temple of 
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366 B. C. and in the post-Gallic Palatine wall of about the 
same time. Since the stone proved to be native to the region 
of Pidenae, and was not used in any structure of Rome after 
the fourth century, 1 suggested that this Ostian fort was to be 
placed in the fourth century B. C. and that the structure may 
have been made out of the blocks of Fidenae’s razed walls {Am. 
Jour. Arch. 1918,182 ff.). Calza has now traced the four walls 
of this old fortress-city and published a good preliminary ac¬ 
count of it in Notizie 1923, pp. 178-9. It proves to be only 
193 X 126 meters in extent, and is situated about 200 meters 
from the river and about 400 meters from the line where the 
seacoast ran in Vergil’s day. There are traces of buildings, as 
old as the walls themselves, in many places inside the cincture 
(ibid., p. 179), so that Vergil’s mention of tecta (VII, 160) 
and of an urhs (IX, 8, 48, 473, 639, etc.) is wholly appropriate. 
Indeed I do not feel certain that the forum was originally here, 
as Calza seems to think (loc. cit., p. 179), for the forum pave¬ 
ment seems to belong to about 100 B. C. and it covers the 
foundations of many old houses. It is not improbable that 
Vergil learned from old men who could inform him that the 
forum was actually the site of former dwellings and temples.' 
Calza has acutely noticed the additional fact that the streets 
of the imperial city inside and outside these walls show unmis¬ 
takably the traces of the older pomerium spaces. Since Vergil 
speaks repeatedly of the fosses of Aeneas’ camp (IX, 143, 314, 
506, 567, etc.), this observation is of importance in showing 
that Vergil had ocular evidence for his assumption of moats as 
well as of walls. 

How much of the old walls Vergil could actually see we do 
not definitely know. The east, west, and south gates were 
certainly in sight and probably in fair condition since these 
had been repaired with a harder stone in the second century 
B. C. Parts of the walls near these gates were probably also 
largely intact, since here and there they still exist, incorporated 
in Augustan and later structures. Most of the north wall (the 
one nearest the river) has disappeared down to a very low level. 

^The older market place may have been where the Capitolium of 
the empire was built or possibly even between the river and the wall. 
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That part was presumably tom down before Vergil^s day. In 
fact Vergil seems to assume that the fort extended to the river 
since he represents Tumus as escaping from the interior by way 
of the river (IX, 790, 815). 

This structure, as we have said, belongs to the fourth cen¬ 
tury B. C. and not to the heroic period; but it is to be noted 
that the material is so friable and so poorly laid that it gave 
an appearance of far greater age than it actually had. Even 
Ennius (Ann. II. 23, Vahlen) attributed the old Ostian colony 
to Ancus Marcius, and he doubtless had this same wall in mind. 
Vergil, though a delver in antiquities, takes the liberties of a 
poet to the extent at least of making free use of sixth and 
seventh century material for his picture. He does so in the 
case of Carthage, Cumae, Ardea and the Etmscan towns and 
would naturally do so in the case of what was generally thought 
to be of regal age at Ostia. 

We are now in a position to review what Vergil says of his 
“ Troja,” * and it will be seen that it fits the position of this 
old colonial fort of Ostia. Aeneas turned the prows toward 
land soon after entering the Tiber (VII, 35-6), and learned 
by an omen that 

AdvenUse diem quo debit* moenia condant (VII, 145). 

After sending envoys to King Latinus, he personally marks 
the pomerium of his new fortress-city, and superintends the 
building: 

Moliturque locum, primasque in litore sedes 

Castrorum in morem pinnis atque aggere cingit (VII, 158-9). 

It is a city with homes (sedes) and has a wall with turrets. 
(The foundations of the old gates that have now come to view 
are so strong that there can be little doubt of their having sup¬ 
ported towers.) When a few days later, the Latin army comes 
to besiege the town its walls are complete, and the government 
seems to be organized, for the inhabitants are henceforth spoken 
of as cives: 

“Qiiia globus, 0 cives, caliginc volvitur atra? 

Ferte citi ferrum, date tela, ascendite muros ” (IX, 36-7). 


■Cf. X, 27, and VII, 158, with Serviiis’ note; sciendum civitatem 
quam primo fecit Aeneas Troiam dictam secundum Catoncm. 
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The city stood near the river, with the ships drawn up close to 
its walls: 

Classem, quae lateri castrorum adjuncta latebat, 

Aggeribus saeptam circum et fiuvialibua undia (IX, 69>70). 

The Latins attack the south side (the left side from the point 
of view of Rome): 

Aeneadae duri muronim in parte sinistra 
Opposuere aciem (nam dextera oingitur amni) 

Ingentisque tenent foesas et turribus altis 

Stant znaesti. (IX, 468-71) 

In the tenth hook Aeneas comes by ships from Caere with 
Etruscan reenforcements. It then appears that the camp is so 
near the sea that the Latins see the fleet coming and rush to 
the seashore to attack the enemy disembarking (X, 260-286). 
The landing is effected from the sea coast itself, not from the 
river: 

Mnlti Bervare recuraus 

4 

Languentis pelagi et brevibus ae credere saltu . . . 

Sed mare inc^^Bum crescenti adlabitur aeetu (X, 288-91). 

After a long contest on the beach the Trojans reach and relieve 
the besieged camp (X, 603-4) and push on beyond, fighting 
along the river bank (X, 833) until Mczentius falls. Then the 
Latins withdraw to Lavinium where the battle of the last two 
books takes place. 

Many parallels from the Iliad have been pointed out in these 
last books of the Aeneid. It is, of course, not to be denied that 
Homeric lines occurred to Vergil’s memory as he wrote. But 
if the reader will take his Aeneid down to Ostia and read the 
intense scenes of books VII-X among the old ruins of the walls 
that have now been excavated, he will discover that the poet con- 
stmcted these scenes independently and composed them with a 
clear and consistent plan. Scholars have too long studied Ver¬ 
gil with lists of parallel passages in hand. If the reader will 
but reconstruct Vergil’s life and 
ize what Vergil saw and realize Vergil’s experiences, he will 
find a sensitive and imaginative poet behind the lines. 

Tenney Frank. 

JoKn HoFXxn Cititibsitt. 
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IV.—THE LETTERS ON THE BLOCKS OP THE 

SERVIAN WALL. 


When Bruzza ^ first discussed the letters and marks that are 
found on many of the blocks of the “ Servian Wall ” at Rome 
it was generally supposed that the wall belonged to the regal 
period. Consequently scholars assumed that at least some of the 
marks 'might be Etruscan. Unfortunately little was then known 
about the Etruscan alphabet, and practically nothing about 
early Latin writing since the stele of the Forum and the Duenos 
Vase had not been found. When the discovery of some fifth- 
century tombs inside the wall on the Esquiline threw doubts on 
the supposed age of the “ Servian Wall ” scholars tacitly dropped 
every reference to a possible connection between these letters and 
the Etruscan alphabet. Forms that did not seem to be satis¬ 
factorily explained as Roman were interpreted as arbitrary 
marks. 

A few years ago * I called attention to the fact that the 
material of which these walls were built was quarried in Veien- 
tine territory soon after Veii^s fall. If this is so it would seem 
not improbable that the blocks were cut by Veientine captives 
and that the letters, which are quarry marks, are Veientine 
characters. Since we have as yet no inscriptions that are demon¬ 
strably of Veientine origin, and since Veii’s language—spoken 


'Annali Inst. 1876, 71 fT. There has never been an adequate dis¬ 
cussion or even a complete record of them. Bruzza, who copied only 
those known in 1876, has been severely criticized for his inexact tran¬ 
scriptions. Jordan examined only a few using chiefly poor copies made 
by others (Hermes 1873, p. 482; 1876, pp. 127 and 461; Topograpbie I, 
p. 259). Richter, Dber antike Steinmetzzeichen, 1885, has reproduced 
two photographs of the wall that lies near the railway station. This 
is very valuable since at least half of the marks recorded by the photo¬ 
graphs are now illegible. But there is reason to suspect that the 
marks on the photographic negatives were reinforced before printing 
and that some inaccuracies thus crept in. Richter unfortimately did 
not take records from other parts of the wall. Notizie Scavi, 1907, 
p. 607 contains a good photc^aph of a few marks, and GrafTunder 
reports a few new readings in Klio, 1911, p. 109. In this note I have 
used only what 1 have actually seen on the stones and on the photo¬ 
graphs. 

‘ Am. Jour. Arch. 1918, p. 182. The quarry is still to be seen in the 
Grotta Oscura region four kilometers north of Frima Porta not far 
from the Tiber. 
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in a legion that lies between Rome and Falerii—^may prove to 
be of importan'ce not only in Etruscan but also in Italic philol¬ 
ogy, the attention of linguists ought perhaps to be called to these 
marks before they disappear. 

In the first place it must be pointed out that these marks 
cannot be proved to be Latin letters. The normal open H and 
the square topped P are sometimes pointed to as indicating this, 
but Faliscan inscriptions have both of these forms (cf. for ex¬ 
ample C. I. E. 8256, 8343, 8240, 8340). It is also noteworthy 
that B D and 0, which are lacking in Etruscan, do not appear 
on the blocks at Rome. To be sure, round letters are usually 
lacking on these blocks, but the triangular form of D and the 
square form of 0 are not unusual on early Italic inscriptions 
and might reasonably be expected if these marks were Roman. 
The most striking fact is that, while E occurs over twenty times, 
there is no certain case * of the equally facile F. 'Since the 
Faliscans used T for F it seems likely that the seventy or more 
instances of this character found on the “ Servian ” blocks 
should be read as F. The character may of course be the central 
Etruscan d* (— chi),* but at any rate it is not a Roman letter. 

Similarly, by the side of T we find the signs Y and Y on 
these blocks at Rome. The T may be Latin or Etruscan, but 
the other two signs, while found in Faliscan inscriptions for T, 
have as yet not been found in Latin ones. In the case of the 
other characters that certainly occur on these stones (A C E I 
K L N V X I [=Z] and the ligatures A/ and \A ) no valid 
conclusions can be drawn, since in the fourth century B. C. they 
were common to Rome and South Etruria. 

The present excavations at Veii will probably produce some 
inscriptions, and new evidence may any day come to light at 
Home. Meanwhile it would seem that Etruscologists might 
profitably make a reliable record of the characters still legible 
on the “ Servian ” blocks and show what connections they bear 
with the various alphabets of southern Etruria. 

JoEQii HopUKfl UKiToaiTT. TeNNET F&aNE. 


■Bruzza reports two or three from the Palatine, but he probably 
misread the letter E. At least one finds in the letters still visible there 
traces of three horizontal lines. 

* Since the blocks are as wide as they are high, they were laid without 
rtference to the direction of the writing. 
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V.—THE METRICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
NOMMOS IN THE AGAMEMNON OP AESCHYLUS. 


The very essence of the viewed as a lamentation for 

the dead, is the dirge, iw ^<unXtv PaaiXtv ktX. (1489-1496), a 
series of five anapaestic lines followed by three lyric lines. This 
is impressively repeated (1513-1520) after an anapaestic stanza 
by Clytemnestra and a lyric stanza by the chorus. There is no 
doubt that this, which I shall call the dirge proper, is handled 
as a refrain in that portion of the ico/t/i6« where it occurs, the 
whole scheme here being orderly, inasmuch as it consists of the 
following;—(1) Strophe, 1481-1488; (2) Dirge Proper, 1489- 
1496; (3) Clytemnestra^s Anapaests, 1497-1504; (4) Anti¬ 
strophe, 1505-1512; (5) Dirge Proper, 1513-1520; (6) Cly- 
temnestra’s Anapaests, 1523-1529. 

This complete metrical series (1481-1529) I conceive to be 
the central series, the kernel, of the KOfifw^. If one were to 
develop from this a series without repeated refrain, one would 
have:—(1) Strophe, (2) Equivalent to Dirge, (3) Anapaests, 
(4) Antistrophe, (5) Anapaests. This is exactly the arrange¬ 
ment in the two other portions of the xo/i/u>9. In other words the 
KOfJkftoi as a whole consists of an elaborate metrical series inset 
between two series, similar in character, but a little more simple. 
The whole scheme may be outlined thus:— 

Series 1. 


Chorus. Strophe a (7 lines) 1448-1454 

Chorus. (d> iw 9ra/>avov« *EAm rrX., Anapaests (4 lines)) 1455- 

-f Lyric Verses (3 lines)) 1461 

Clytenmestra. Anapaests (6 lines) 1462-1467 

Chorus. Antistrophe a (7 lines) 1468-1474 

Clytemnestra. Anapaests (6 lines) 1475-1480 


Series 2 (The Inset Series). 

Chorus. Strophe ^ (8 lines) 1481-1488 

Chorus, (w uii jScuriAev ^ScuriAcv icrA., Anapaests (5 lines) -{- 

Lyric Verses (3 lines) 1489-1496 
Clytemnestra. Anapaests (8 lines) 1497-1504 
Chorus. Antistrophe ^ (8 lines) 1505-1512 
Chorus, lu lui ktX. (exact repetition) 1513-1520 
Clytemnestra. Anapaests (8 lines) 1523-1530 
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Series 3. 

Chorus. Strophe y (7 lines) 1530-1536^ 

Chorus, w ya yd, ifi* ktX., Anapaests (8 lines) 

Lyric Verses (3 lines) 1637-1550 

Clytemnestra. Anapaests (9 lines) 1551-1559' 

Chorus. Antistrophe y (7 lines) 1660-1566 

Clytemnestra. Anapaests (11 lines) 1567-1576 * 

It seems to me that the arrangement is one of peculiar poetic 
beauty, exquisitely suited in its orderly irregularity to the psy¬ 
chological pitch of this remarkable scene of passionate grandeur. 
The dirge proper sounds twice from the heart of the choric 
poem, its strains preluded by the similar ia m irapdvovi *EAcW 
of the hrst series and echoed by the hoarse and despairing ua yd 
yd, ifjk* of the choric anapaests of the thir d series. 
When the lines are thus conceived, there is not the urgent neces¬ 
sity which has harassed commentators to seek for exact respon¬ 
sions in the lyrics which complete these anapaestic systems. 
The formal strophe and antistrophe responsions in each series 
are exact, if one divide, as Goodwin does, the word Btd>vtouTt 
between lines 1468 and 1469 and add, following Butler and 
Enger, a word of two syllables to line 1474. It sho\ild be noted 
that Sidgwick and Goodwin follow Seidler in deleting, as clearly 
spurious, lines 1521-2. I have accepted their judgment in this 
matter, as the outline of my scheme indicates. 

Series 3, as a composite, may, in a sense, be regarded as a free 
responsion to Series 1. I believe it may be interpreted metric¬ 
ally in musical terms as the recurrence of a theme with slight 
variations on the first treatment. 

It is interesting to compare this ico/xf(o« with the elaborate 
KOfkfids of the same poet’s Ckoephoroi (306 fi.), which, in its 
intricate responsions, is as delicately wrought as a sonnet of 
sonnets, being in metrical structure an astounding masterpiece. 
Not less beautiful, but more rugged, is this passage from the 
Agamemnon. I believe that editors who have mercilessly tom 
it to shreds in their critical despair at its irregular prosody 
might have profited by comparing it to the Erechtheum, that 
temple which does not conform to our accepted canons of Greek 

architecture. Florence M. B, Anderson. 

Walla Walla, Wabhototov. 

' There is a confusion in numbering these lines. See Sidgwick’s text 
(Oxford, 1902) and Goodwin’s (Cambridge, Mass., 1906). 
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VI.—A SUGGESTED EMENDATION FOR AESCHYLUS, 

AGAMEMNON, LINE 1459. 

The line occurs in a passage which editors ** give up ” as 
hopelessly corrupt, although the general sense of the context is 
apparent. My proposed emendation is of a single word, 
ToXv/tvooTov. The context in full is:— 

la iM irapavovf *EAo*a 
fua Tos iroXXdi, ra« iraw iroAAAc 
^Xc(nu7* Tpo^. 

'I' tw TcXctav . . . 

iroXv/utvooTov imjvBitra St’ oT/ii* avtfrroK, 

^tf rw* iv So/totf 
Spit SptBparot SvSpoc f. 

The text is that of the Oxford edition (A. Sidgwick), 1908. 
The line which I am discussing, Mr. Sidgwick in his annotated 
edition of the play (Oxford, 1905) translates: ‘Thou hast put 
on thee as a flower a memorable stain of blood indelible.’ Fol¬ 
lowing Hermann, he omits St’ before alp*. 

My suggestion is that, in place of iroXv/murrov, the adjective 
troXvfU'darav (Epic mkvpanjanjv) be read, as peculiarly appli¬ 
cable to Helen. Reading the line with the St’ of the MSS and 
postulating a reflexive in the mutilated line or lines immediately 
preceding, we should have this sense: ‘ Through blood indelible 
thou hast put on thee as a flower the name of the much-wooed,’ 
more literally, ‘ Thou hast bedecked thyself, the much-wooed, 
(or, as the much-wooed) through blood indelible.’ 

The change is a slight one. Metrically the alteration is per¬ 
haps greater than verbally, but, since responsions are irregular 
or confused in the Koppot to which this passage belongs, the 
metrical test is impossible. 

The reflexive with a middle verb is not unusual. (Cf. Thuc. 
1, 33, ^ KaK^ai ^pat ^ Aeschin. 1, 138, 

KaraoKovovpevot tavrov. See Gildersleeve, Syntax of Class. Gk., 
1900, § 153. 

Florence M. B. Anderson. 

WiLLA Walla, WASinKOTOK* 
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VU.—NOTES ON THE RAUHINEYACARITRA. 

# 

The first edition of the Hauhineyacaritra, published at Jam¬ 
nagar in 1908, is now out of print. This was the text from 
which I made the translation in the “ Studies in Honor of 
Maurice Bloomfield.” There is a second edition, published by 
the Atmananda Sabha at Bhavnagar in 1916. This follows very 
closely the first edition and seems to be a reprint, with a few 
corrections. My references are all to this second edition. 

The Rauhineyacaritra se^ed full of new material for the 
lexicons, but it was impossible to be certain until manuscripts 
were examined. I found two manuscripts in India and, through 
the courtesy of Dr. Thomas of the India OfBce, and of the library 
authorities in Berlin, was able to examine the one in the koenigl. 
Bibliothek. Apparently, none of these was the manuscript from 
which the original edition was made, but notwithstanding dili¬ 
gent search, I could find only two manuscripts in India; one in 
the Bhandarkar Institute for Oriental Research at Poona, and 
one in private hands in Bhavnagar, secured through the Atma- 
nanda Sabha. 

The Berlin MS is dated 1454 A. D. It is very well written 
with comparatively few clerical errors. It has an occasional 
survival of the archaic method of writing vowels, which is uni¬ 
versal in the Poona MS. This one, therefore, must antedate 
1454 A. D., and seems to be almost, if not quite, contempora¬ 
neous with the author, Devamurti. The Jains could not give 
me his exact dates, but all agreed in attributing the date 1440 
A. D. to his Vikramacaritra. The value given to the Poona MS 
by its age is decreased somewhat by the fact that it is very care¬ 
lessly written and aboxinds in errors. The Bhavnagar MS is a 
late nineteenth century one, very accurate, but with few addi¬ 
tional variants. 

New and Bare Words in the Rauhineyacaritra. 

4. vanaspatya bharastadagasamkhyaya, Marathi athaia bhara 
vanaspati, * a comprehensive term for the herbs and plants on 
the globe.' Molesworth and Candy, Marathi-English Diet. p. 14. 
6. ghutierta ghutkara, onomatopoeic word. 8. jali •*= jala, 
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‘network/ All the MSS and the first ed. read vanQajdli*. 
10. parvati, from parb, ‘ go/ 12. pra-kr, ‘ collect.’ 13. 
navadvara, slang for ‘breach in the wall.’ 15. avasvapini 
(doubtful form), = avasvapani (MSS reading), ‘sleeping po¬ 
tion.’ 19. vi^opaka = vingopaka, a coin, the twentieth part 
of a rupee. 19. dramaka. 1 was told that dramaka = dram- 
ma, which is the reading of my MSS: P.‘ drampa eko; Bh drama 
eko; B dramma eko. 26. gu^«upaya, ‘means.’ 35. 
agaslt, aorist formation from ^as. 38. ghana, ‘having hard 
rind.’ The ‘ fruit with hard rind ’ here = ‘ cocoanut.’ 38. 
arjunaketu, ‘ monkey.’ ketu dhvaja, ‘ banner.’ arjunadhvaja 

epithet of Hanuman; kapidhvaja»epithet of Arjuna. 
47. uc-cal, if read, must — simple cal. P and B read nocalitam. 
59. dharapitha, ‘earth.’ 84. mulika kasthanam, appears to 
be simply ‘ bundle of wood.’ 86. sthiyate. I referred (R. C. 
p. 171) to its exceptional use. All three of my mss. read prayo- 
janam, instead of hi sthiyate. 96. rasaka, doubtful. 1 sug¬ 
gested (R. C. p. 172) ‘lamentations’ from iks, ‘to cry’; 
Dharma Suri suggested ‘wanderings’ from ras, ‘to dance.’ 
99. The asana of the first ed., which was such a difficult point 
(R. C. p. 172) has been solved by the MSS. P and B have gasana; 
Bh prasana. Second ed. pragana. 101, 141. dhavalagrha, 
‘ palace.’ 104, 127. kafidigika, = kafidigika, ‘ fugitive.’ 113. 
nat, ‘ play tricks on.’ So quoted by Apte. 115. samavasarana, 
‘ assembly-hall,’ erected by the gods for a sage who has attained 
Kevala Jnana. 122,131. prayojana, ‘ advice, command.’ 123. 
nyunchana=— Guj. lunchana, a form of showing honor by doub¬ 
ling up the hands and placing them on the temples. 126. 
dharana, ‘ capture.’ 130. dandapagika — dandapagaka, ‘ po¬ 
liceman.’ Throughout the text. Apte quotes both forms. 142. 
vrddhayuvatl, ‘old woman.’ 142. ambikatva, ‘the role of a 
mother.’ 148, 176, 313. pattakula, ‘ fine cloth.’ 156, 157, 
179, 324. k^tra — khatra, ‘breach, tunnel.’ 157. bibhatsate, 
from badh, ‘ to tie.’ 162. caturaka ■= caturika, catuska, 

'Abbreviations:—P = MS in Bbandarkar Institute in Poona. Bh 
— MS in Bhavna^r. B MS in the koenigl. Bibliothek in Berlin, 
MS. orient, fol. 775. P&rgva* = BloomAeld, Life and Stories of the 
Jaina Savior P&rcvanftthak Hertel » Hertd, Bharatakadvfttrii|i6ik&, 
Leipzig, 1922. 
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‘court-yard.* 173. murcha —Guj. mucha, ‘moustache.* 
murchayoQ ca valam ksipan, ‘twirling the moustache.* 174. 
cat, ‘ falls.* cf. Pargva* p. 221 and Hertel, p. 53. 186. anrni- 

bhava, ‘ freedom from debt.* 194. dhomkara, onomatopoeic, 
used of the sound of drums. 215. banda = bandin, ‘ plun¬ 
der.* 219. bandagrahin-= bandigraha, ‘thief.* 224. cir- 
bhata, ‘ cucumber,* as neuter. 244, 296. graddha, ‘ a grade of 
Jain disciple.* See Pargva* p. 166. 245, 259. nisedhika. A 

Jain devotee says nissahT (in the vernacular) three times when 
be enters the temple. This is to drive away all worldly thoughts. 
The root is sidh, ‘to ward off.* In Hemacandra’s Mahavlra- 
caritra, 142, the form naisedhaki occurs. 252. bhadraka, ‘ a 
grade of Jain disciple.* Pargva* p. 226. 258, 3. vi-nat — 

uat, ‘to play tricks on.* 258. nrtya, ‘trick.* 260. dak- 
sina, doubtful. Does it pradaksina, ‘ deasil,* or is it perhaps 
‘ punishment * as one kind of ‘ fee ? * 260. samavasrti, ‘ shrine.* 

264. tittara—«tittira, ‘partridge.* 266. parata«=-Guj. pa- 
rada, pi. of parado, ‘ pod of the babbula.* 273. ghana « Guj. 
ghanu, ‘many.* 287. doraka, ‘cord.* 331. mesa, ‘shut¬ 

ting of the eyes.* 339. sumanasa — sumanas, ‘ flower.* 361. 
varin (doubtful reading) —• varan, which P and B have. 364. 
chut, ‘escape.* Cf. Pargva* p. 232 and Hertel, p. 53. 367. nir- 

nl, ‘lead astray* (?) P and B read vahitah, ‘mystified,* and 
nir-nito must here have a similar meaning. 368. Qvetambl, 
uame of a city. 373. Kautukabhandara, name of a forest. 
380. stambhinlstambhani, ‘an arresting charm.* 445. 
pTsti, ‘back.* 467. pancanamaskrti, ‘salutation of the five 
spiritual dignitaries.* 

Helen Johnson. 
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VIII.—BANTU NOTES. 


Aside from intrusive Semitic^ there seem to be three m&in 
divisions of African languages: northern Hamitic, southern 
Bantu, and central Negritic or Sudanic. The Bantu languages 
are described as having a Hamitic-like basis combined with a 
Negritic vocabulary.' In dealing with these languages many 
special symbols are needed for exact transcriptions. Openness 
and closeness of vowel-quality are not indicated in the following 
notes; consonants requiring notice are 17 —English final ng; 
n = Spanish n; Hungarian ty] f = German ch in echt\ 
X y, velar fricatives; ^ /3, bilabial fricatives; labiovelars 

with double stoppage, derived from k*’ g^. The small letter *• 
marks labiovelarized consonants, which occur also in Arabic.* 
A subscript dot indicates reverted linguals. 

A well-known member of the Negritic group is Ewe (efie), 
spoken in the region west of Nigeria. Ewe words apparently 
connected with Bantu equivalents are eve (2) •=hali, heli, hili; 
eto (3) = satu; ene {^)=»iui, ne, ena, ina, ine, nne; 
aid (5) = tano, sano ; dbo (arm) = hoko, hoxo ; < Ant • 

(bone) ^fufa, fupa, kupa; to (ear) — < 0 , tu, tui; ta (head) 
«= twa, twe, to; koti (neck) — koti, kosi; ode (tongue) •= leme, 
lemi, lime, Umi; ku, k^e (stone) ^go, g^we, gwe, Iwe, hye; ati 
(tree) *=ti, te; st < fit < H * (water) — ze, zi, ezi, dzi, nzi, dzi, 
f^ge, Orjgi, 

Ewe ade ( 6 ) resembles eto (3); adre (7) seems to be a com¬ 
pound of ade and ^e (1); ehi ( 8 ) resembles ene (4). Evidently 
ade may have some such basis as *etet (3 + 3), with a taken 
from aid ( 6 ); and eni might have come from ene ene thru 
*enien, *enen, *enin. Some of the Bantu tongues express 6 as 
3 + 3, and 4 + 4 is widely used for 8 in Bantu nana, nane, nani, 
nani. Meinhof assumes that the basis of 4 is na.* This theory 

* Meinhof, Introduction to the Study of African Languages, p. 100 
(London, 1915). 

* Gairdner, Egyptian Arabic, p. 2 (Cambridge, 1917). 

'Westennann, Die Sudansprachen, p. 162 (Hamburg, 1911), 

* Westermann, Die Sudansprachen, p. 86. 

* Meinhof, Lautlehre der Bantusprachen, p. 240 (Berlin, 1910). 
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fails to explain the forms with e or i instead of a. I think it is 
better to assume *fn,ina, represented by mi in Negritic.® In 
Bantu the m of *mma has been changed to w, assimilated to n, 
or lost (as in Ewe ene): wana, nna, ina, ena, na. The first 
vowel is assimilated to the second in wana; otherwise it has often 
palatalized the second vowel, and sometimes changed n to n: 
nne, ine, ne, nni, ini, ni, ha, he, hi. 

Meinhof assumes *mua, with mediopalatal tt, as the root of 
Bantu nwa, hwa, ho ^ (drink). Westermann assumes *nu, with 
mediopalatal ii, as the basis of Negritic ano, enu, nu, inua, ha* 
(mouth). I agree with Johnston in holding that the theory of 
mediopalatal ti (“Norwegian u) and i (“Rumanian t), con¬ 
sidered as essential elements of early African speech, is not at all 
reasonable.® If we compare these Negritic words with the Bantu 
equivalents, ana, ano, ena, na, no, nu, nuo, nua, nwa, mwa, ha, 
ho, hu, hua, hwa, and with the Bantu verbs just mentioned, 
it seems clear that their common basis is represented by inua, or 
by inwa, a Semi-Bantu form of the noun recorded by Johnston. 
The initial vowel has been assimilated to or towards the final a, 
in ana, ano, ena. A change of nw thru n’® to n is probably 
implied by ana, ena, na. The m of mwa may have come from 
n«, formed without loss of the following ; or it may be derived 
from the influence of lomo (lip), which has become omo in some 
of the Bantu languages. The forms with h show the alterant 
power of % before a dental, in accordance with ha = ina (4). 
Herero omu-na (lip) and ocgirho (mouth) seem to contain two 
derivatives of the n«;a-form: after u, and ho K. hwa 

after t. A few languages treat as radical the prefix of Tcornwa : 
di-lcanu, li-Jcano, ndi-kanwa. The form ka-mia may represent 
•*ma < ; m-io may be the same form, with m treated as a 

prefix. 

Edwin H. Tuttle. 

Noith Hatut, CoFlT. 


'Westermann, Die Sudansprachen, p. 114. 

'Meinhof, Lautlehre, p. 239. 

'Westermann, Die Sudansprachen, p. 170. 

* Johnston, Bantu and Semi-Bantu Languages, p. 37 (Oxford, 1919). 
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Hebmes LVII (1922), parts 3 and 4. 

Aphoristische Bemerkungen zu den Ekldesiazusen des Aristo¬ 
phanes (321-356). t C. R^ert secures a more telling effect in 
numerous passages by a better assignment of lines among the 
speakers. He deals also with textual questions, and, among 
other interesting suggestions, gives his reasons for believing that 
the plot of the Ecclesiazusae rests on communistic ideas which 
Plato had expressed to A. in friendly intercourse, which A. 
combined with the conception of female rule as treated in the 
Lysistrata. 

Philologische Kleinigkeiten (357-365). R. Reitzenstein 
thinks that Horace in ^e II 13 pictures the blessed state of 
poets of former ages, suggesting a similar lot for himself; then, 
proceeding from the structure of this poem, R. interprets Ho¬ 
race’s ode I 22 and Catullus XI with especial reference to their 
supposed humor. 

ID KAAAIOYESSA (366-374). P. Jacoby supports by means 
of literary testimony, against C. Robert (cf. A. J. P. XLIII 
274), the belief in the existence of an ancient Hera cult at 
Tiryns. KaXXiBvia was originally a distinct personage. 

Perikles Samische Leichenrede (376-395). Leo Weber sub¬ 
stantiates the supposition of Ed. Meyer (Forschungcn II 219 ff.) 
that Herod. VII 161 and IX 27 depended on the funeral oration 
delivered by Pericles in honor of those who fell in the Samian 
war 439 B. C. Accordingly this type of oration was established 
long before the time of Gorgias’ influence. The contents and 
structure of the Samian oration can be determined from Hero¬ 
dotus, Plato’s Menexenos 237 b-239 d, Plut. Pericl. 8 etc. Fur¬ 
ther, a comparison of the reconstructed Samian oration with the 
famous funeral oration of Pericles, shows that, with due allow¬ 
ance for Thucydides’ style, we can accept the latter no less as 
an historical document than the Samian speech. The changed 
times at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war account for the 
difference between the two orations. Two excursuses follow. 
In I, he discusses the influence of the Epitaphii on the I’ersian 
speeches in Herod. Ill 80 ff.; in II, the Tegean speech in Herod. 
IX 26, which probably rests on local traditions. 

Her Verfasser des Anonymus Londinensis (396-429). Max 
Wcllmann gives the history of the Methodic School of medicine 
from its foundation by Themison of Laodicea at the end of the 
Roman republic. He finds a close agreement of the Anonymus 
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L. (cf. Hennes 28, 407 fE.) with the late Methodic School, and 
concludes that this document is a fragment of the Euraymyrj of 
Soranus of Ephesus, the only one of this school that was recog¬ 
nized by Galen. 

Kleine Studien zur Marinegeschichte des Altertums (430- 
449). F, Qraefe in this article (cf. Hermes LII (1917) 317 ff. 
LIV (1919) 219 and A. J. P. XLI 90 Misc.) cites passages from 
Thucydides, Polybius, Caesar, Livy, etc., which give accounts 
of how the ancients attacked hostile fleets or fortifications with 
burning ships, or flaming baskets, suspended on poles at the prow. 
The modem Greeks call the fire ship fiirovpKorov (from French 
brfllot), which they used in 1821/29 with telling effect against 
the Turks. In the same way he shows how harbors were pro¬ 
tected by means of chains, rafts, sunken ships etc. The sunken 
ship has been successfiUly employed as a means of defense in 
modem times; but when the attacking party tries to 'bottle 
up* the enemy in his harbor, it has met only with partial suc¬ 
cess or none at all, as at Santiago de Cuba (June 3, 1898) and 
at Port Arthur (1904). It is, therefore, interesting that only 
in one passage (Livy XXXVIl 14 and 15) this device was pro¬ 
posed, but rejected. 

Beitrage zur Wiederherstellung des Hyperides-Textes (450- 
464). 0. J. Schroder restores gaps in speeches 1, 6 and 6 of 
Jensen’s excellent edition of Hyperides (1917). 

Zu Demosthenes (465-471). K. Miinscher discusses the text 
of [Dem,] XLIV, [Dem.] LVHI and Dem. LVII and again 
objects to Thalheim’s views. 

Miscellen: Stephan Brassloff (472-475) discusses the papyrus 
Halensis I 219 ff. according to which an Alexandrian might not 
be the slave of another Alexandrian; hence there were not two 
classes of Alexandrians. This furnishes an interesting parallel 
to the Roman law that a person who voluntarily yielded his 
liberty was to be sold trans Tiberim. Tacitus, Germ. 24, and 
the Mosaic code are also discussed. Although the papyrus does 
not expressly state that an Alexandrian woman may not have 
t male slave, this was probably prohibited, as it was in Palestine. 
—J. J. E. Hondius (475-477) calls attention to a new inscription: 
hiinrap-)^(K avtOt[K€v ho irtururlrpaTO (Corr. Hell. XLIV (1920) 
238) and concludes that both brothers shared the government 
(cf. A6. IT. 18, 1), but that Hippias had the main government 
in his hands. However, we must wait for further inscriptions 
to decide this question (cf. A. J. P. XLIII 272).—F. Hiller v. 
Gaertringen (477-478) presents the restoration of an inscription 
by an Alomeonid (Corr. Hell. XLIV (1920) 228 f,), which 
assists in restoring a similar inscription from Athens (Lolling- 
Wolters, KaroA. ’ETriyp. Mow. 37, 13). These dedications were 
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probably intended to rival those of the Peisistratidae.—0. Wein- 
reich (479-480) cites the first excerpt of Photius from Book 
VII of Ptolemy Chennos, which states that when Zeus was born, 
the babe laughed unceasingly for seven days. According to the 
prevailing myth the child cried. Ptolemy was a Peripatetic, 
which perhaps accounts for his juggling with the number seven 
(cf. Verg. eel. IV 60 ff.). 

Nikostratos der Platoniker (481-517). K. Praechter extracts 
important data for the history of Greek philosophy from the 
new revision of Dittenberger’s sylloge (II* No. 868), where 
three Delphic decrees confer citizenship etc. on certain Platonic 
philosophers, including L, Calvenus Taurus of Berytus, Bac- 
cheius, adoptive son of Gains, Gains himself, and an Athenian 
Nicostratus. Taurus* name is thus established (cf. Calvisius 
Taurus in Gellius XVIII 10, 3), and his relatively orthodox 
and religious attitude emphasized by this recognition on the 
part of the Delphic priesthood. This applies also to Baccheius, 
who is, moreover, associated with Gains, whose religious Pla¬ 
tonism is known. Zeller (Phil. d. Gr. Ill 1* 715) classified 
Baccheius as a Stoic; but we see that he, like other teachers of 
Marcus Aurelius, was a Platonist. Finally, this Nicostratus can 
be identified with the Nicostratus whom Simplicius frequently 
mentions. Zeller, indeed, classified the latter as a Stoic, but 
Praechter shows that he was a Platonist from Athens and 
flourished c. 160-170 A. D., which agrees with the dates of the 
inscription. II. Praechter gives a documentary account of Nicos¬ 
tratus’ relation to the Middle and New Platonism, and shows 
the existence of a twofold attitude of the Platonic school toward 
the categories of Aristotle: one line of eclectics, beginning with 
Antiochus of Ascalon, endeavored to harmonize Plato and Aris¬ 
totle; it passed by Plotinus, but included Porphyrius and con¬ 
tinued throughout neo-Platonism. The other line, rooted in the 
scepticism of the New Academy, held a negative attitude, whose 
criticism of the categories did much to improve the science of 
dialectics. This orthodox school included Lucius, Nicostratus, 
Atticus, and ended with Plotinus. 

Die neuen Urkunden von Epidaurus (518-534). H. Swoboda 
contributes observations on the inscriptions discovered by Kav- 
vadias during his excavations at Epidaurus 1916-1918, and pub¬ 
lished in *Ap)^3Ao\oyu^ 1918, t 4. 115 ff. No. 1 (pp. 

116 ff.) refers to a treaty between Epidaurus and Rome 111 or 
112 B. C. No. 2 (pp. 124 ff.) is more important, since it con¬ 
tains a list of Noftoy/>a</>oi of the Achaean league, one from each 
of twelve cities, from others as many as two or three, which may 
be due to the recognition of larger populations. No. 3 (pp. 
128 ff.) yields important data concerning the Hellenic league of 
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Antigonus Boson, which S. discusses. Kawadias, not being 
familiar with an extensive literature, which S. cites, thiidcs that 
No. 3 also dealt with the Achaean league. 

Opferspenden (535-550). P. Stengel, in answer to Eitrem’s 
criticism (Beitrage zur gr. Religionsgesch. Ill, Kristiania, 
1920), shows that X^P****^**^®* <iid not apply to wash- 

ii^ the hands at sacred rites, but always to libations sprinkled 
with the hand, and belonged to the xarapxco^u together with 
Tpo^dXXtaSai ovAoxi^a«. He interprets especially Arist. Pax 961 
(960) in this sense in opposition to Eitrem. Likewise Xovrpd 
applies to libations; bathing and washing hands were not part 
of the funeral ritual, as Eitrem thinks. He also discusses the 
obscure meaning of the Aovrpo^poi on graves. Thereupon S. 
examines the meaning of wnovSot BwrUu (schol. Soph. Oed. Col. 
100 ), and concludes that although such offerings are not men¬ 
tioned in the lists of extant inscriptions, we must accept the 
Bcholiast^s statement. 

Die Schrift des Gorgias ‘'tJber die Natur oder iiber das 
Nichtseiende ” (551-562). W. Nestle interprets the three 
theses of Gorgias so as to show that their purpose was to reduce 
the doctrine of Parmenides to an absurdity, and supposes it to 
be probable that with this 'skit’ Gorgias in his youth turned 
from philosophy to rhetoric. Moreover, N. argues plausibly to 
show Zeno’s defense of Parmenides «rpos tow hnx€tfHivvTa>i avrov 
KufupUlv (Plat. Parm. 128 C) may have been aimed at Gorgias, 
whose satire could easily have antedated Zeno’s defense. 

Vergil’s Sechste Ekloge und die Ciris (563-587). K. Witte 
agrees in the main with Vollmer’s interpretation of Verg. Eel. 

(Rh. M. LXI [1906] 487). Vergil had promised to cele¬ 
brate Varus’ deeds in an epic poem (Eel. IX 27-29), but in 
Eel. VI he tells him that in obedience to Apollo he would con¬ 
fine himself to bucolic songs. Silenus is introduced to point 
out the wealth of this material. The Gallus song, introduced to 
honor him, is the only finished poem to which allusion is made. 
The Scylla myth is merely matorial. The Ciris poet criticizes 
Vergil’s conception. The Enicurean theme (31-40) was of es¬ 
pecial interest to Vergil (cf. Georg. II 475 £f.), as well as the 
Pasiphae story (45-60), and as the former shows the influence 
of Lucretius, so the latter may have drawn on the lo of Calvus. 
All the other songs of Silenus can be explained from the text 
of Theocritus and commentaries on it. This interpretation of 
the poem shows its unity as a dedication to Varus. II. W. 
shows that the Ciris depends on Vergil, not only for numerous 
words, phrases and passages, but also for its structure. 

Zur Ciris (588-599). A. Klotz shows the mechanical wav 
in which the poet of the Ciris utilized Vergil’s poetry, which 
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explains certain obscurities, some of which have been ascribed 
to lacunae. He also shows the probable dependence of this poet 
on Ovid. If this is so, then nearly all of the spondaic lines can 
be traced to classic models, which were utilized when the epyllion 
was antiquated, and poets were no longer facile in constructing 
them. The Ciris would suit the time of Tiberius, who, as 
Suetonius says (Tib. 70, 2), fecit et Graeca poemata imitatus 
Euphorionem et Bhianum et Parthenium. 

Horazens 16. Epode und Vergils Bukolika (600-612). J. 
KroU defends Skutsch’s thesis that Vergirs fourth Eclogue de¬ 
pends on the 16. Epode of Horace (cf. Neue Jhrb. XXIII 
[1909] 28ff. = K1. Schriften 370 ff.) against Witte (Philol. 
Wochensch. XLI [1921] 1095 ff.). KroU has shown Vergil's 
dependence on Horace in Eel. I (cf. A. J. P. XXXIX 426 
Misc.). 

Die Urkunden von 411 (613-620). V. Ehrenberg shows the 
essential agreement of Arist. A6. v. 29, 5 with Thuc. VIII 65, 3; 
the usual comparison with Thuc. VIII 67, 3 shows mainly dif¬ 
ferences. He further compares Arist. A6. ». 31 with Thuc. VIII 
67, 3, and concludes that Aristotle’s description of the constitu¬ 
tion of the 400 was derived from a document which was com¬ 
posed in order to justify the policy of the oligarchs. This pur¬ 
pose is especially evident in claiming as their plan (Aristotle 
ch. 30) the constitution of Theramenes 411/10. (Cf. A. J. P. 
XXXIX 216). 

Miscellen: J. Hasebroek (621-623) calls attention to a wvpyo« 
in [Dem.] 47, 49 ff., which was evidently not a tower, but an 
industrial building adjoining the oUia and avA^ (cf. A. J. P. 
XLI 387, XLII 345 Misc., and XLIII 273 Misc.), which is 
thus shown to have already existed in the IV century B. C.— 
A. Kurfess (623-625) approves of Miinzer’s interpretation of 
Cicero’s Fannius letter (cf. A. J. P. XLIII 275), but holds 
against Miinzer that scrips! (= ad te scrips!) is correct; in 
contra.st scripseram refers to Cic. Brutus 100 ff.—F. Bechtel 
(625-626) explains Umbr. parsest (VII b. 2) as a present 
tense. The following sentence has the present hertei. Pars est 
like merscst point to the old Umbr. fs.—W. Morel (626-627) 
emends Aesch. Agam. 1252: ^ Kapr TropcxomTc 

which he bases on Wilamowitz’s text, with a sug¬ 
gestion from Aesch. Prom. 662.—The editor (627) states that 
the ms. of Die Neuen Urkunden von Epidauros (see above) 
was received at the end of May, 1922, before the publication of 
U. Wilcken’s Cber eine Inschrift aus dem Asklepieion von Epi¬ 
dauros, Sitz.-Ber. Akad. Berlin 1922, pp. 122 ff., and S. B. 
Koujeas’ Kotvov rtov ‘EAA(fvwv icar’ hriypatft^v ’ETrt&ivpaii, ^ApxiuoX. 
^E<f>r}fupU, 1921, pp. 1-51, dated Aug. 21, 1922. 
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Romaxia, Vol. XLVIII, Nos. 3 and 4. 

Pp. 321-334. Alexandre Rosetti, Lee cat^chiames roiimains 
du XVI* sidcle. Fragmentary remains of various catechisms 
in the Roumanian language prove that Martin Luther’s cate¬ 
chism vras introduced into that country shortly after its original 
publication in Germany. In October, 1921, a manuscript was 
discovered in a Balkan village, which contained two printed frag¬ 
ments. The endeavor to identify these waifs has led the author 
of the present article to investigate the whole subject of early 
Roumanian cateohisms. 

Pp. 335-364. C. Brunei, Les premiers exemples de I’emploi 
du provengal dans les chartes. In southern Europe the notarial 
scribes first employed the vidgar tongue in the midst of Latin 
phrases when their ignorance did not enable them otherwise to 
express their thoughts. This state of affairs existed about the 
year 1000 A. D., and hence it was at this time that Provencal 
phrases first appeared in the charts of various localities, begin¬ 
ning with those situated in remote mountainous sections and 
gradually spreading to those on the main thoroughfares of travel. 
The subject is one of vast extent, and it will necessarily be many 
years before it can be adequately controlled in all its parts. 

Pp. 366-402. Holger Petersen, Trois versions in^dites de la 
Vie de Saint Ev^ache en vers frangais. M. Paul Meyer enu¬ 
merated eleven versions in 1906, four of which have since been 
published, and to them the present editor adds three more; 
namely, those of Cheltenham, York and Brussels. The present 
instalment of his article conteins a critical edition of the first 
of these, together with an introduction treating largely of the 
form of speech used by the poet. 

Pp. 403-418. Albert Dauzat, Notes argotiques. The origin 
of the word Argot itself is here shoT\Ti to have been Germanic, 
and it is proven to have been first used in Provencal, whence it 
later spread to northern France. This article is divided into 
three sections as follows: I. Etymologies; II. Formation du 
pronom personnel p4riphrastique; III. Interpretations et con- 
jonctures diverses (Ballades argotiques de Villon). 

Pp, 419-436. Melanges:—Paul Marchot, Hastula et • Hasta, 
“Asphodeie.”—Adolphe Homing, Paul Marchot, Daru.—H. 
Yvon, Sur I’emploi du futur anterieur (futurum exactum) au 
lieu du passe compose (passe indefini).—J. Morawski, Fragment 
d’un AH d’aimer perdu du XIII* sidcle. 

Pp. 437-443. Discussions:—Louis Gauchat, A propos de Apis 
en valais. 

Pp. 444-457. Comptes rendus:—J. Anglade, Granunaire de 
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rancien proven^al ou encienne langue d^oc (A. Jeanroy).— 
J. D4sormeaiix, 1. Notes lexicographiques (J. Jud).—Angelica 
Hoffmann, Robert de le Piere, Robert le Clerc, Robert de Castel 
(Arthur L&ngfors).—Cinquantenaire de PEcole pratique dea 
Hautes Etudes, etc. (M. Roques). 

Pp. 458-470. P^riodiques. 

Pp. 471-480. Chronique. 

Pp. 481-558. J. Morawski, Les recueils d^anciens proverbes 
frangais analyses et classes. The author of this article intends 
to edit all the hitherto unpublished collections of Old French 
proverbs, and also an alphabetical list of all French proverbs 
prior to the fifteenth century. Some of the results of his inves¬ 
tigations are herewith presented in this very long article. The 
twenty-five collections he has examined contain a trifle more 
than 2000 different proverbs, but it is evident that many others 
were also current in France in the Middle Ages, as numerous 
references are found in the literature of the period whose coun¬ 
terparts are not included in any of the collections studied. Tlie 
greatest variety in the mode of treating proverbs is to be found 
in the various collections. Many of them cite Latin parallels, 
sometimes taken from the Bible; many give evidence of being 
mere schoolboy exercises, many give legal citations, many have 
profane explanations. It is evident, in short, that Mediaeval 
French proverbs offer a wide field of investigation to the modern 
scholar. 

Pp. 559-570. Kr. Nyrop, Gueules, histoire d’un mot. I. Ori- 
gine latine ou orientale? II. Etymologic et homonymie. III. 
Sens primitif de gueules. IV. Emploi h4raldique. V. Pere¬ 
grinations de gueules. A supposed Oriental origin of this word 
is rejected, although this etymology was currently accepted for 
centuries; the true origin of the word is certainly Western and 
appears to refer to bits of fur sewed on the borders of mediae- 
• val cloaks. 

Pp. 571-584. Noel Dupire, Le Mystere de la Passion de Valen¬ 
ciennes. No serious attempt has hitherto been made to deter¬ 
mine the authorship of this long play, but now it appears to have 
been the work of the well-known fifteenth-century poet Jean 
Molinet. 

Pp. 585-598. Melanges: — Ernest Langlois, Ongier.— S. 
Etienne, Note sur les vers 279-287 du Jeu d'Adam .—Max Prinet, 
Sur le nom de rasse de Brunehamel. 

Pp. 599-606. Comptes rendus:—J. Jud, Zur Geschichte der 
biindnerromanischen Kirchensprache (M. R.).—A. Kolsen, I. 
Dichtungen der Trobadors auf Grund ^tprovenzalischer Hand- 
schriften teils zum ersten Male kritisch herausgegeben, teils be- 
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richtigt imd ergaenzt; II, Zwei provenzalische Sircentese, nebst 
einer Anzahl Einzelstrophen (A. Jeanroy).—Kenneth McKenzie 
and William Oldfather, Ysopet-Avionet: the Latin and French 
texts (A. Jeanroy: “La classification des mss. a 4t6 . . . TcAjet 
de longs d^veloppements . . . , mais elle est uniquement fondle 
sur les textes latins; elle devait etre controls par T^tude des 
textes fran^ais, sur la valenr relative desquels ... les ^diteurs 
paraissent avoir des id^es assez vagues ” ; and M. R.: “ II aurait 
beaucoup k rectifier encore dans I’aocentuation qui fausse le 
sens . . . ou alt^re les formes; Tusage du tr4ma est tr^s irr6gu- 
lier; I’absence de guillemets rend assez p^nible ^intelligence de 
bien des dialogues d4j& obscurcies par les erreurs de ponctua- 
tion.'*) 

Pp. 607-621. P^riodiques. 

Pp. 622-632, Chronique. 

P. 632. Errata. 

George C. Keidel. 

LaaAKT OF OOFOBMS. 


REVIEWS. 

Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art. By 
Walter Woodburn Hyde. Published by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington: Washington, 1921. Pp. xix, 
406 ; 2 Plans, 30 Plates, 80 Figures in the Text. $10.60. 

Olympia, '‘mother of contests,” is one of the most interest¬ 
ing places in Greece whether regarded from the point of view 
<rf history, of topography, of archaeology or of art. The ex¬ 
cavations, ably conducted by German archsologists, were most 
fruitful in their results, and among other achievements gave a 
new birth to several masterpieces of sculpture that quickly 
acquired world-wide repute. The progress of the excavation 
of all ancient sites is marked by the proportionate increase of 
problems of identification and association of the fragmentary 
remains with the topographical reports or occasional references 
preserved to us by the Greek and Roman writers, or recorded 
in ancient inscriptions. Fortunately in the case of Olympia 
Pausanias has given a detailed account of the precinct and its 
monuments as they appeared in the second century A. D. But 
a guide-book, however thorough, is never exhaustive, and 
Pausanias in his peregrinations invariably omits as much or 
more than he mentions. The purpose of the present book is 
to study the extant remains at Olympia in the light of the 
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records of Pausanias and others, and to improve the present 
state of our knowledge of Olympic monuments by the inter¬ 
pretation and co-ordination of archseological and literary evi¬ 
dence. 

For some years Professor Hyde has been studying problems 
dealing with the offerings at Olympia and consequently this 
elaborate book rests on the basis of a thorough knowledge of 
the Altis and its dedications. It is a critical and interpreta¬ 
tive work such as is too rarely produced by American students 
and is, indeed, a monument of profound archseological scholar¬ 
ship in America. 

The work opens with a preliminary chapter on “ early Greek 
games and prizes ” in which are briefly presented the facts 
bearing on the origin and development of athletic contests. 
From Cretan representations of pugilists and bull-fights we 
pass to accounts in Homer of atUetic games held as part of 
the funeral services of the distinguished dead, and thence to a 
discussion of the thesis that the four great national games of 
Greece were funerary in origin. By a process of natural de¬ 
velopment grew the custom of the dedication by victors of the 
offerings in honor of their victory, and the study of these dedi¬ 
cations is more profitable at Olympia than elsewhere because 
of the extensive remains uncovered by the excavators. 

Chapter II, therefore, inaugurates the main topic of the book 
with a detailed statement of the “ general characteristics of 
victor statues at Olympia.” The avadable evidence is cited to 
show that in gener^ the statues were life-size, and that most 
of them were nude. An interesting section here is concerned 
with the statement of Pliny that a threefold victor at Olympia 
had the privilege of erecting a portrait statue. But whatever 
may be the value of Plin/s <Aservation the fact is emphasized 
that w'e have no evidence for the existence of realistic por¬ 
traiture before the beginning of the fourth century B. C. Con¬ 
sequently, with a few possible exceptions, the victor statues 
were made aiter the pattern of ideal types, and inevitably these 
types must approximate the attributes associated with various 
deities. As man conceives himself made in the image of god 
idealized man can never differ much in appearance from human¬ 
ized god, and we have before us the difficult but fascinating 
problem of the assimilation of victor statues to types of gods 
and heroes. In this connection our author plausibly suggests 
the interpretation as assimilated victor statues of several monu¬ 
ments regarded as representations of gods. In the type of 
Heraies, for example, are the bronze youth found in the sea 
near Antikythera and the ‘‘Jason” of the Louvre; in the type 
of Apollo, rather than Apollo himself, is perhaps “ApoUo-on- 
the-omphalos ” in Athens, and numerous works approximate 
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the lype of Herakles who was reputed the founder of the 
Olympic games and the athlete par excellence. 

In chapters III, IV and V the statues are classified according 
to the motives variously represented. After a brief review of 
the char^eristics of the products of four great schools of 
sculpture at Argos, Sikyon, Aegina and Athens, statues at rest 
are discussed in subsections arranged with reference to the 
motive suggested. Statues are classified as engaged in adora¬ 
tion and prayer, in the process of anointing their bodies or of 
scraping them with oil, as pouring libations or simply as rest¬ 
ing after the contest. Statues in motion include representations 
of all the gymnastic and athletic activities. The division of the 
statues into the two main groups of those at rest and those in 
motion is, of course, purely arbitrary, but for purposes of classi¬ 
fication it serves quite as well as any other method of grouping. 

The most interesting and important material in the book is 
presented in chapter which is largely a repetition of articles 
previously published in the American Journal of Archaeology. 
Professor Hyde has made a notable contribution to archaeolo¬ 
gical science by his careful study of the characteristics of the 
style of Lysippos in connection with his identification of a 
superb marble head found at Olympia as the Philandridas of 
Lysippos. The head, a photograph of which is admirably re¬ 
produced as the frontispiece of the book, is similar in many 
respects to the head of Agias at Delphi, and Hyde presents 
strong arguments in favor of associating both with Lysippos. 
In support, then, of the contention that a marble work is an 
original from the hand of Lysippos there is considerable dis¬ 
cussion both of the materials in which Lysippos worked and of 
the materials of the monuments dedicated at Olympia. In this 
connection a photograph is reproduced of a stone statue at 
Phigaleia which is identified by Hyde as the Olympic victor 
Arrhachion, and is regarded by him as one of the earliest victor 
monuments known. This statue of Arrhachion was seen by 
Pausanias at Phigaleia and may still be seen in the guards* 
house there. 

The book concludes with a study of the positions of the victor 
statues in the Altis, in connection with which plans are given 
showing the Altis in the Greek and in the Roman periods. 
There is also a list of the victor monuments that were erected 
outside 01)'mpia, and an adequate index is appended. 

This ambitious work, which is published under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, is satisfactorily 
printed on good paper, and is profusely illustrated with well- 
reproduced figures and plates. It is, therefore, the more re¬ 
grettable that it contains so many typographical errors and 
misprints. Minor mistakes, however imavoidable, are always 
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unfortunate, but even more distressing ia^tbe misspelling of the 
names of distinguished scholars like Lo^hcke and Poulsen, 
while perhaps most embarrassing of all blemishes is the con¬ 
fusion of the sex of a leading commentator on Pliny. 

T. Leslie Sheas. 

PuxcsToit UmriBfiiTT. 


A Sixth-Century Fragment of the Letters of Pliny the Younger; 
A Study of Six Leav^ of an Uncial Manuscript preserved 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. By E. A. 
Lowe and E. K. Band. Published by the Carnegie Insti¬ 
tution of Washington: Washington, 1922. Quarto. Pp. 
67; 20 plates. 

Classical philology is full of romantic discoveries. Our age 
will hardly witness a Poggio’s exciting journey through neg¬ 
lected convent libraries, with its wealth of treasure-trove, nor 
will mankind soon stop warfare long enough to explore Hercu¬ 
laneum’s book-collections; but on a lesser scale wonders are 
never ceasing, nor must we seek the Nile for all of them. In 
1910, Pierpont Morgan bought from a Roman dealer six 
ancient uncial leaves, which lay peacefully in his magnificent 
New York library till 1916, when Lowe and Rand had the 
thrill of identifying them as a fragment of by far the oldest 
known MS of Plin/s Letters. Beginning with cessit ut (Plin. 
Ep. II. 20, 13), we have the rest of Book II, the table of con¬ 
tents of Book III, and Book III itself up to viginti quibus (III. 
5, 4). One leaf bears an entry indicating that the MS was in 
Meaux, near Paris, about 1400; there is no other external evir 
dence of the MS’s origin or vicissitudes. The Carnegie Insti¬ 
tution has generously furthered their publication on a scale 
now impossible in Europe; and with Merrill’s new Teubner 
edition of the Letters (1922), we have an unusual chance to 
make and test critical deductions. Excellent facsimiles of the 
whole fragment allow us to check every statement; plates of B 
and F are added, as well as of Budaeus’ correct^ copy of 
Beroaldus’ edition, and specimens of early uncial. 

To Lowe falls the paleographical discussion. After a most 
careful and competent description of the twelve pages, he at¬ 
tempts the dating and location of the handsome uncial, with 
remarkably correct spelling, in which they are written. As 
always, he gives us a wealth of incidental erudition, here tabu¬ 
lated for the first time; witness the valuable notes on syllabi¬ 
cation, and the list of dated uncial MSS (371-787 A. D.).. 
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Here he accepts the traditional date of 371 for the Codex 
Vepcellensis; the other oldest dated uncials would be the earlier 
part of Jerome’s Chronicon of Eusebius (after 442), in the 
Bodleian, and the Berlin Computus Faschalis (about 447). I 
should add the Ambrosian MS of Gregory’s Dialogues (about 
750) to the list. After a valuable and illuminating presenta¬ 
tion of the characteristics of the earliest uncials, he comes to 
the tentative conclusion that our MS (n) was written in Italy 
about 500 A. D. 

Aldus, in his 1508 edition of the Letters—the first to contain 
the whole text—tells us that he used an ancient MS brought 
him from Paris. Rand’s earnest and ingenious effort is to 
prove that our fragment is a part of this very MS (P). Before 
Aldus’ day, P had been used by Budaeus to correct and amplify 
his copy of Beroaldus’ edition, and this volume is still extant, 
in the Bodleian. Rand notes the close agreement of n with B 
and F (Laurentian MSS, doubtless wri^n in France in the 
ninth and tenth centuries respectively), and tries to show that 
BF are derived from n, with probably a copy intervening. He 
finds (p. 50) 3 cases in our brief fragment where II and BF 
differ: conferenda BP conferanda 11; comprohasse BP cotn- 
prouasse 11; st imbutus BF sibi imbutus II. 1 grant that an 
intelligent Carolingian corrector might make the first two 
changes; I find the third a bit hard, and would guess, like 
Mernll, that n is a copy of the progenitor of BP. 

Although lacking aoceas to several of the earliest editions, • 
Rand attacks with great erudition the pr<^lem of Aldus’ sources 
and his way of using them, and concludes with '^a new confi¬ 
dence in the integrify of Aldus.” In a foot-note to p. 37, he 
acknowledges Prof. 13. T. Merrill’s aid, and remarks: "Pro¬ 
fessor Merrill should not be held responsible for errors that 
remain or for my estimate of the Morgan fragment.” Praesaga 
verba! Merrill’s searching critique of our book in C. P. XVIII 
97-119 certainly leaves us under no illusion on this score. With 
pitiless acumen, Merrill pounces on every incautious statement 
of our authors. Lowe’s attribution of the MS to Italy is shown 
to be risky, through lack of evidence; and his dating of the MS 
within half a century is impugned for the same reason. But 
Merrill’s heaviest calibre is reserved for Rand. Space fails us 
to recapitulate his arguments; but he emphasizes what Rand 
in his enthusiasm occasionally forgets, that the identification 
of n with the Parisinus is oiUy an attractive hypothesis, since 
the fragment is too brief to furnish anything of the nature of 
stringent proof. Rand had also tried to show that Aldus fol¬ 
lowed n closely; Merrill recalls that Aldus had other MSS at 
command, among them very likely one of the copies of F, with 
a text like P (H). And yet Merrill’s final paragraph, though 
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somewhat Delphic, implies that he too would like to identify 
our fragment with the lost Parisinus; certainly there is nothing 
to make that identification impossible. 

The beginner in text criticism will do well to collate our 
fragment (from the plates) with Merrill’s text, and study his 
introduction; then work carefully through Rand’s essay and 
Merrill’s review. He will have an admirable introduction to a 
typical problem of the science. We understand Rand has been 
making further studies of the early editions; perhaps we shall 
eventually have here classic material for a seminar on critical 
method (if any yet there be who worship at that shrine). 
Meanwhile let us congratulate the authors on their scholarly 
and most readable publication, which evidently represents many 
weary months of research, and thank the Morgan Library and 
the Carnegie Institution for their sumptuous gift to the classi¬ 
cal student and the paleographer. 

Charles Upson Clark. 

NOETH Uatlit, Qtbbbo. 


P. Vergili Maronis Opera, recognovit O. Janell, editio maior, 
B. G. Teubner, 1920. 

Vergil has long been unfortunate in his editors. Ribbeck’s 
large edition, which we must still use for its full readings, was 
sadly marred by arbitrary transpositions and deletions, an over¬ 
estimate of the value of the MS R and even of P, and a curious 
theory regarding cursive sources. Conington's uninspired com¬ 
ments, Henry’s erratic dialectic, and Norden’s vast accumu¬ 
lation of fanciful parallels have not brought us very close to 
the poet. Warde Fowler, who revealed a remarkable insight 
into Vergil’s manner, approached his task late in life and left 
us precious fragments of a torso. 

When Teubner promised a new text of Vergil, we hoped at 
least for a definitive edition, but it seems that the exigencies 
of the great war prevented the making of a new collation. Dr. 
Janell, the editor, has apparently contented himself with re¬ 
examining the photograph of F, and adopted old collations for 
the rest. His apparatus differs from that of the Ribbeck Teub¬ 
ner and the Oxford text of Hirtzel mainly in giving less atten¬ 
tion to the minuscule MSS, and somewhat more to the readings 
of the scholiasts and grammarians, adding lemmata especially . 
from the now accessible Claudius Donatus. 

A few text readings may be cited by way of illustrating his 
tendencies. Janell takes no notice whatsoever of the prefatory 
four lines of the Aeneid which Donatus and Servius found in 
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early testimonia. In view of his general faith in early com¬ 
ments his decision in this case seems to me inconsistent. Even 
if we hesitate to follow the Oxford text in accepting them, we 
do at least expect to see them noticed in the apparatus. He 
also fails to refer to the reading tempore (I, 44) which Dan. 
Servius says that Probus read. At I, 427, he fails to report 
that P has iheatris corrected to theatric yet on the strength of 
M and Servius reads the latter. At I, 441, he attributes um- 
brae to 8erv. in lemm.; whereas the lemma gives umbra, citing 
Probus for umbrae. Janell brackets the Helena episode of II, 
567 ff., referring to the well-known discussions of Leo, Heinze 
and Norden. Here it would have been far more logical to fol¬ 
low Sabbadini, who prints the lines in italics with the remark: 
Hos versus vere Vergilianos puto a poeta ipso deletes. In III, 
187, where Hirtzel boldly accepts Bentley^s consita contrary to 
the text of M, F, P and Servius, Janell rightly retains concita. 
At VI, 96 he rightly follows the MSS in reading quam (well 
defended by Norden), where most recent editions have been mis¬ 
led by Seneca^s MSS into accepting qua. At VI, 177 he rejects 
the usually accepted reading of P in favor of M. Misprints 
are numerous. 

Prom these typical instances it will be seen that Janell is not 
always reliable in his reports, that he very conservatively fol¬ 
lows the MSS (preferring M to P), and that he makes very 
little use of the scholia and lemmata that he has packed into 
his apparatus. It is difficult to see in what respect he has 
justified a new edition. 

The introduction contains the vitae of Donatus, Servius and 
Probus, and three pages of testimonia. There is also an Index 
Nominnm but the edition departs from the Ribbeck Teubner 
in omitting the Appendix Vergiliana. 

Tenney Frank. 

JOHlft HOPEUn UlOTIMITT. 


Virgil’s Biographia Litteraria. By N. W. DeWitt. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1923. viii -\- 
192 pp. $4.20. 

This is mainly a study of the poems of the minor Virgilian 
corpus. Beginning with a laudable respect for tradition, Pro¬ 
fessor DeWitt has convinced himself that all the poems of the 
group, save the anachronistic Elegiae in Maecenatem, stand or 
fall together. He even suggests that Virgil preserved them as 
his autobiography, and resolutely attempts to find a place for 
each of them in the poet’s career. 
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The Culex is referred to Virgil’s 17th year—written at Eome, 
though it really belongs to his Transpadane period. The 
Moretum, the Copa, the Priapeans and the Ciris are all referred 
to one short year at Naples, beginning with the spring of 45. 
The Aetna is assigned to the period between the autuinn of 43 
and the latter part of 42; the Dirae and Lydia, to the period 
of confiscations (42-40)—"a record of personal grief.” Lydia 
is the nymph of the Mincio, who “recalls by her name the 
Etruscan origin of Mantua.” On p. 103 it is suggested that 
Virgil had witnessed with his own eyes the eruptions of Aetna 
that preceded the murder of Julius. But does the “ quoties . . . 
vidimus ” of Geor. I 471, necessarily mean a personal experience, 
any more than the “ quem vidimus ipsi ” of Ed. X 26 ? 

As for the poems of the Catalepton, four of them are re¬ 
ferred to the three years from 48 to 45 : I (the six lines ad¬ 
dressed to Tucca), VI, XII, XIII (three epigrams directed 
against an unnamed person, “ who is almost certainly Antony ”). 
For Virgil was always a Caesarian, or an Augustan, always a 
militant anti-Antonian. No. XIII belongs to the last months 
of 46. From this poem it is inferred that Virgil saw a year 
of military service—at Dyrrhachium and at Pharsalus. No. V 
was apparently written in the spring of 45; No. VII, soon after 
the spring of 44; II and X, later in 44; VIII, perhaps in the 
autumn of 42. No. Ill is made to refer to Antonius, about 
the year 30; No. IX is set “probably in 27”; No. XIV, 
“ shortly before Virgil’s last and fatal journey.” Nos. IV and 
XI, addressed to Octavius Musa, Virgil’s fellow student, are 
not precisely dated. 

The Eclogues also are discussed so far as they possess a bio¬ 
graphical interest, and an attempt is made to determine their 
order and date. Eel. II is the earliest; III is referred to the 
spring of 41; V, to soon after March, 40; IV, to Sept. 40; I, to 
perhaps the latter part of 40; VIII and IX, to the latter part 
of 39 (VI and Vll are earlier than VIII); X, to 37. But is. 
the autumn equinox “ clearly denoted ” by the line, Aspice 
convexo nutantem pondere mundum? Why ignore the obvioxis 
influence of Theocritus, and refer the five lines Hue ades, o 
Galatea, etc. to Messalla? And why does everyone who dis¬ 
cusses the Eclogues ignore the passage in Propertius which im¬ 
plies that Virgil wrote some of them at Tarentum? 

The reference to Caesar, p. 3, n. 3, should be B. G. I 39. 
P. 44,1. 17, * Virgil’ should be 'Horace.’ 

W. P. Mustabd. 
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A History of Magic and Experimental Science during the first 
thirteen Centuries of our Era. By Lynn Thorndtke. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 2 vols. 877 + 
1306 pp. $10.00. 

This is a detailed study of the history of magic and experi¬ 
mental science and their relations to Christian thought during 
the first thirteen centuries of our era. Under magic the writer 
includes all occult arts and sciences, superstitions and folk¬ 
lore, and special attention is given to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. It is probably the most comprehensive treatment of 
the entire subject yet published. It is an excellent book, well 
written, well printed, well indexed. 

It is divided into five sections: I. The Roman Empire 
(Pliny, Ptolemy, Galen, etc.); II. Early Christian Thought 
(Origen, Basil, Augustine, etc.); III. The Early Middle Ages 
(The Alexander Legend, Post-Classical Medicine, Latin Astro¬ 
logy and Divination, etc.); IV. The Twelfth Century (Adelard 
of Bath, Bernard Silvester, John of Salisbury, Alexander 
Neckam, etc.); V. The Thirteenth Century (Michael Scot, 
William of Auvergne, Bartholomew of England, Albertus 
Magnus, Roger Bacon, etc.). 

In Vol. I, p. 42, the quotation from Pliny is mistranslated; 
Pliny^s claim is that he alone of Romans has celebrated Nature 
in every particular. Vol. II, p. 132, “Rhenus a mari impetu 
emittitur ” can hardly mean “ the Rhine is sent forth by the 
force of the sea.” Vol. II, p. 10, the quotation from the 
Georgies should have been verified. Vol. I, p. 97, the reference 
to Cicero in note 9 should he De Div. I. Ill, In the verses 
quoted Vol. I, p. 398, ‘‘ gemmis ” should be " gemmas.” 
Isidore’s Etymologiae should be quoted from Lindsajr’s edition, 
not from Migne. Vol. II, p. 905, the account of fish that 
paraly7.e the fi.shertnan might be compared with Claudian’s 
graphic description of the angler and the torpedo. 

W. P. Mustard. 


L’Etna Po^me. Texte 6tabli et traduit par J. Vesseread. 
Paris: Soci^t6 d’Edition “Les Belles Leitres/* 1923. xxxiv 
-|- 82 pp. 9 frs. 

People who have followed any of the recent discussion of the 
Appendix Vergiliana will be interested in a new edition of the 
Aetna. This is a revised edition of a good book published in 
1905—revised to fit the plan of the new French series of Greek 
and Latin classics. It contains an introduction, the text, a 
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prose translation en regard, a few brief notes, and a long list 
of literary parallels. One further parallel might have been 
quoted—Horace, C. Ill 4, 58, on lines 61-62. Professor Ves- 
SEREAU considers the various guesses as to the authorship of 
the poem, but finds nothing more convincing than the ancient 
tradition which makes it an early work of Vergil. As a possi¬ 
ble date for its composition, he suggests 50-44 B. C. On p. 8, 
n. 3, the reference to the Philologus should be Vol. LVII, not 
VII; and the play of Seneca there discussed is the Hercules 
Furens, not the Hercules Oetaeus. On p. xv, 1. 14, the im¬ 
portant word * non ^ is omitted. 

W. P. Mustard. 

Johns Hofunb Unitsrbitt. 


CORRESPOiniEN'CE. 

Bryn Mawr College, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 7, 1923. 

TnE American Journal op Philology, 

Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore, Md. 

In March of the present year a new classical organization, 
La socieU des etudes latines, was founded in Paris; and the 
first number of its journal, the Revue des etudes latines (for 
October, 1923), has just reached this country. In addition to 
reports of the first meetings of the society and papers read by 
members, this nunrher contains two reports of great interest to 
classical students: the first an outline of several bibliographical 
projects by the editor, J. Marouzeau, the second a report of the 
progress already made in the systematic study of medieval 
Latin, which has been of late much discussed both in Europe 
and in this country, by H. Goelzer. 

M. Marouzeau ^udes to the confusion, the incompleteness, 
and the delays which have prevailed in all matters biblio¬ 
graphical during and since the war, and to the waste of labor 
in repeating reviews of certain books many times in different 
periodicals while others are wholly unraentioned. He suggests 
also that there is often duplication of research due to the fact 
that professors in one institution often do not know that the 
same work has been undertaken somewhere else, and suggests 
that there ought to be some methodical channel of information 
which might anticipate such difficulties. These facts (and 
many others of like nature) have led to the plan, first suggested 
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two or three years ago, for an international bibliography—an 
organization under centralized management and on a uniform 
plan of all the works in every field appearing in each country 
which would result not only in a complete list of titles but also 
analyses of content. Such an ideal cannot be realized at once, 
of course, since it is necessary to achieve it by international 
agreement. A committee of the Societe des nations is already 
at work upon the preliminaries, however, and efforts have been 
and are being made to get in touch with the interested societies 
and institutions of other countries, and a series of conferences 
is being planned. One of the first of these conferences will be 
devoted to classical philology. 

Meanwhile two less ambitious projects are to the fore. Every 
scholar knows how incomplete and tardy the reviews of litera¬ 
ture in Bursian have been in recent years, and the French are 
planning to issue a complete bibliography of classical philolo¬ 
gical publications for the past ten years, each title to be accom¬ 
panied by a brief analysis of content and a list of reviews. If 
this plan proves after further study to be feasible, the biblio¬ 
graphy will be published as a supplement to the Revue des 
etudes latines, which will in the meantime publish in each 
number bibliographical reports on selected topics. This plan, 
therefore, is still for the future, but the second project is now 
being carried out. This is an extension and revision of the 
well-known bibliographical parts of the Revue de philologie. 
Last year a SodetS de bibliographie classique was founded, 
which with the aid of a grant from the Confederation des 
soc. scientifiques franqaises has brought up to date and completed 
this section of the Revue de philologie. A double fascicle 
(1919-1920) of the part called Revue des comptes-rendus has 
just appeared and a similar one for 1921-1922 is in press. 
Moreover, a fascicle of the part called Revue des revues, con¬ 
taining not only the reports for 1921 but also a good part of 
those which were omitt^ during and after the war, will soon 
appear. These reports will hereafter be arranged by subject. 

Thus the energy of France seems in a fair way to restore 
some degree of completeness and system to the field of biblio¬ 
graphy which has for so long been sadly out of joint, and the 
dassi^ philologists are leading the way. 

M. Goelzer has some interesting things to say about the re¬ 
vision of Ducange which was decided upon in principle at a 
meeting under the auspices of the Union academique inter- 
nationale in 1920—an association in which many nations, in¬ 
cluding the United States, are represented. The task is so 
enormous that it has been decided to begin and carry through 
at once only a part of it. This part is a dictionary of medieval 
Latin supplementary to Forcellini and covering the period from 
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about 425 to about 1000 A. This work must be a coUabora> 
tion, and M. Goelzer has been made supervisor. The work is 
already under way and M. Goelzer gives some illustrations of 
its plan and method. He closes with a request that all scholars 
who wish to collaborate in such parts of the work as have not 
yet been assigned should write to him for information. His 
address is 32, rue Guillaume-Tell, Paris XVIIe. 


A. L. Wheeler. 


Cambridge, Mass., Xov. 30, 1923. 


The American Journal of Philology, 

Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore, Md. 

A committee on Mediaeval Latin studies with representatives 
from history, modern languages, philosophy and classics, now 
organized under the American Council of Learned Societies, 
has lately issued a bulletin reviewing its activities of the past 
two years and outlining its plans for the future. Any member 
of the American Philological Association who is interested and 
who has not received a copy, may secure one by writing to the 
secretary, George R. Coffman, 184 Widener Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

George R. Coffman. 
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October 23, 1831—January 9, 1924 

Professor Gildersleeve is no longer with us. On January 9, 
after a brief illness, he peacefully passed away. In 1915, he 
retired from professorial work. To the very end, except for 
a period of illness following in the wake of a surgical opera* 
tion, he enjoyed extraordinary health. His m^tal vigor never 
abated. Unfortunately, his sight had begun to fail, and during 
the last few years ordinary print was illegible to him. But 
the devotion of relatives mid friends and, more especially, the 
generosity of his daughter enabled him to avail himself of the 
eyes of others. With the aid of these eyes and by drawing on 
the rich stores of his memory, he held daily converse with his 
favorite authors and kept himself informed of developments in 
literature, philology and current history. He also t^k great 
pleasure in the composition of verse, and with this pastime he 
beguiled many a wakeful hour of the night. 

Professor Gildersleeve was bom in Charleston, S. C. His 
father, a Presbyterian evangelist, whose chief duty was the 
editing of a religious weekly, took charge of his early education. 
The boy had an absorbing passion for literature and compo* 
sition. He began the study of Latin at a tender age, and at 
twelve had acquired some Ibiowledge of Greek. When he was 
between twelve and thirteen, he passed out of his father’s hands 
into those of Mr. William E. Bailey, a teacher of the classics, 
who prepared him for the College of Charleston. In 1846, 
when still a freshman, he was obliged to leave college and 
remove with his father to Richmond, Va. * For a year or more * 
he was his father’s clerk and bool^eeper, but rdief from the 
* sadly idle time’ thus spent was obtained when in December 
1846 he was sent to Jefferson College, Pa. In 1847, he was 
transferred to Princeton, where he was graduated in 1849. 
Nearly all of his time at college was devoted to the study of 
literature—English, French, Italian, German and Spanish. In 
the autumn of 1849, when not quite eighteen, he accepted the 
classical mastership in Dr. Maupin’s private school at Rich¬ 
mond. Besides practising Greek and Latin prose composition, 
he became passionately fond of Goethe, to whose writings he 
had been introduced by the study of Carlyle. This, he says, 
was the epoch of his Teutonomania, the time when he read 
German, wrote German, listened to German, and even talked 
German. In the summer of 1853, he sailed for Germany. Of 
the three years of travel and study abroad, most of the time 
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was spent in Germany. In spite of insufficient preparation in 
the classics, and in spite of special aptitude and equipment 
for the pursuit of the study of literature, the young student, 
after some waverii^, decided to devote himself to the classics. 
He studied at Berlin, Goettingen and Bonn, and there he heard, 
among others, Boeckh, Franz, K. F. Hermann, Schneidewin, 
Bernays, Welcker, and Eitschl. By dint of Herculean effort, 
he won the degree of Ph. D. after but five semesteTS of uni¬ 
versity study, and then returned to America. 

The next three years were spent in study, writing and 
tutoring. They were years of bitter waiting. Gradually de¬ 
spairing of a classical career, the young doctor was launching 
out into literary life when, in the autumn of 1856, he was 
elected professor of Greek in the University of Virginia. Five 
years later the Civil War broke out. During the continuance 
of this war and for a year after, he bore also the burdens of 
the professorship of Latin. And not only this, but during the 
summer months he rendered military service, and it was while 
he was on the staff of General Gordon, in the summer of 1864, 
that he received a bullet wound which kept him on his back 
for five months and left him with a permanent limp. In 1866, 
he married Eliza Fisher Colston, of Virginia, who survives him. 
Many a time in after years he expressed gratitude for the 
singularly happy married life with which they had been blessed. 
The years spent at the University of Virginia were busy years. 
The first seven were years of preparation. Thereafter, the 
stress of the times forced the young scholar to resume his pen. 
He made editorial contributions to the Richmond Examiner 
(1863-1864), wrote magazine articles, and published a number 
of books: lAitin Oratnmar, 1867, 1873; Latin Primer, Reader, 
Exercise Book, edition of Persius, 1875. 


In December 1875, he accepted the invitation to the pro¬ 
fessorship of Greek in the newly founded Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity. He entered upon his duties at the opening of the 
academic year in the autumn of 1876. This was the beginning 
of the most brilliant period of his career. Writing in 1891, he 
said: “ The greater freedom of action, the larger appliances, 
the wider and richer life, the opportunities for travel and for. 


personal intercourse have stimulated production and have made 
my last fourteen years my most fruitful years in the eyes of 
the scholarly world." In 1877 appeared his edition of Justin 
Martyr (Apologies and Epistle to Diognetus). In 1880, at the 
suggestion of the late President Gilman, he founded the 
American Journal of Philology, of which he maintained the 
editorship for forty years. In those days, founding a scientific 
journal was no slight task, and keeping it alive was even a 
greater. In spite of this heavy additional burden, the editor 
and professor found time to engage in research, to write books. 
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and to review in the pages of the Journal large numbers of 
current publications. In 1885 appeared his edition of Pindar 
(The Olympian and Pythian Odes), which was one of his finest 
pieces of work. In 1890 was published a volume of Essays 
and Studies, the greater part of which had been previously, 
published. This volume met with such immediate favor that 
it rapidly went out of print, and for many years copies of it 
have been at a premium. At the University of Virginia, the 
first draft of a Greek Syntax had been prepared. The scope of 
this was later extended, and an Historical Syntax was pro¬ 
jected. In spite of the fact that examples had been collected 
for many years, syntactical formulae worked out, monographs 
published, and grammatical points discussed in innximerable 
reviews and brief mentions, the plan of the undertaking proved 
too vast for execution by a single man; but, with the present 
writer’s collaboration, the first part of the Syntax of Classical 
OreeJc was brought out in 1900, and a second part appeared in 
1911. In 1909, Hellas and Hesperia —^three lectures on the 
Barbour-Page Foundation of the University of Virginia—was 
published, and this was followed in 1915 by The Creed of the 
Old South —a republication, with notes, of two articles that 
had previously appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. The num¬ 
ber of monographs, reviews and brief mentions that issued 
from the pen of Professor Gildersleeve during the long tenure 
of his Johns Hopkins professorship is so great that there is 
not space here to enumerate them. The Indiculus Syntacticus 
(A. J. P. XXXVI 481-487)' gives an idea of the vast extent 
of his syntactical contributions, and the Index Sooliodromicus 
(A. J. P. XLII 370-382) affords a glimpse of what was done 
by him in other than grammatical lines. 

Professor Gildersleeve was no narrow specialist. He was 
wont to speak of himself as a humble syntactician—and syntac- 
tician he was, syntactician such as had never been before. But 
he was much more than that. The range of his interests was 
wide; his scholarship of the broadest. He not only lectured on 
Greek 83 mtax and conducted exercises in Greek composition, 
but, at various times, gave courses in Greek rhythmics and 
metrics, hermeneutics and criticism, rhetoric, epigraphy, and 
other subjects; and he could be as enthusiastic about a question 
relating to biography, mythology, topography, or some other 
branch of classical antiquity, as about a question of syntax. 
Attention has above been called to his knowledge of I^man, 
English, German, French, Italian and Spanish literature. Of 
Greek authors, there were few with whom he did not have 
more than a bowing acquaintance. Though Aristophanes, the 
Attic orators, Thucydides and Plato formed the cycle of study 
of his seminary, he supplemented the study of these authors by 
lectures on Greek comedy, historiography, oratory and philoso-. 
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phy, and found time to conduct courses in Homer, Pindar, the 
other lyric poets, the tragedians, Herodotus, Apollonius of 
Rhodes, Polybius, the critical works of Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus, Pausanias, Lucian, Philostratus and others. The fact 
is that, while the study of syntax had a peculiar fascination 
for him, the literary interest was paramount, and, in wide and 
intimate knowledge of literature, he surpassed many of those 
who made the study of literature their sole occupation. 

Few great scholars possess the faculty of artistic expression 
to a noteworthy degree. Professor Gildersleeve did. His pen 
matched his genius. It would be difficult to describe his style. 
If ever it was true of a writer that the style was the man, it 
was true of him. Clearness, simplicity, conciseness, precision, 
case, elegance, daintiness, elaboration, b^uty, swiftness, smooth¬ 
ness, ruggedness, allusiveness, brilliance, penetration, imagina¬ 
tion, wit, humor, satire, poise, geniality, austerity, fearlessness, 
timidity, impetuosity, severity, generosily, pride, humility, 
loyalty, love of accuracy, hatred of sham—these are some of 
the qualities that characterized the style and the man. If com¬ 
parison with one of the ancients were permitted, one might 
think of Demosthenes. But comparisons are odious. Certain 
it is that, when Professor Gildersleeve was at his best, his style 
was inimitable, and many of his writings are a joy forever. 

It was inevitable that a man of such keenness of intellect, 
versatility of genius, wealth of knowledge, catholicity of taste, 
mobility of temperament and breadth of human experience 
should have been an inspiring teacher. The years spent as a 
student under Professor Gildersleeve were years of intellectual 
intoxication. Enthusiasm never waned. Inspiration was an 
incentive to study. The spur of reprimand and correction was 
not needed. And how deep was the affection and the reverence 
for the teacher! What a place he held in the hearts of his 
friends I How highly he was esteemed by his colleagues! No 
wonder that honors were showered on him at home and abroad. 
He was twice elected president of the American Philological 
Association. He was chosen honorary member of many foreign 
societies, created fellow of learned academies, and made the 
recipient of honorary degrees from many institutions of learn¬ 
ing. He was everywhere called master by those who themselves 
were masters, and in the American classical pantheon he sat 
enthroned as Zeus. 

C. W. E. Miller. 
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I.-ON THE ARMENIAN VERSION OF PLATO’S LAWS 

AND MINOS. 

By the kindness of Professor Gildersleeve I was able to pub¬ 
lish in Volumes XII to XVI of this journal collations of the 
old Armenian version of Plato, which comprises the Euthyphro, 
Apology, Timaeus, Laws and Minos. I never completed these 
studies for the Timaeus, Minos and Laws VII-XII, but waited 
for Schanz to complete his edition, which he never lived to do. 
Meanwhile Professor Burnet has finished his task and Professor 
£. B. England his scholarly commentary on the Laws. With 
their aid I resume my work. 

And first let me supplement my remarks in Vol. XII of the 
A.J. P. on the family of the text which the Armenian trans¬ 
lator, Gregory Magistros, used about the year A. D. 1000, espe¬ 
cially in respect of the Laws. A lacuna of 687 letters is shared 

it, by the Paris Codex 1807 (Burnet’s A) and by Codex 
Vaticanus Graecus 1 (Burnet’s 0 and BekkePs O). It extends 
from 783 B muSiav to 783 D koXw, and there is no homoio- 
teleuton to explain it. These three sources therefore form a 
ahigle family. Arm A and 0 are further connected by a series 
of lesser lacunae, e. g, 896 C 9 om. K(u ^ovXjfatK, retained in L 
(Cod. Laurent. LXXX. 17), by second hand in 0 and Eusebius. 
So at 864 B 5 Arm A 0 omit Trdw /iJv ow retained by L (ut 
vid.) and 0^ 

But the lacunae shared with A 0 by the Armenian are very 
rare. They represent a remote archetype of the three texts. 

The faults however and lacunae which, being shared by A 
and 0, constitute them a minor family by themselves are very 
numerous. In such cases L and Arm usually retain the right 
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reading, often with the suffrage of correctors of A and 0. In the 
ninth book alone we have examples at 855 B 6, 856 C 6, 857 D 
865 A1, 865 Bl, 869C4, 872 C3, 873 A5, 874 A7, 874Cl, 
878 C 8, 879 B 3. There is hardly a page where examples lack. 
The common lacunae of A 0, not shared by L or Armenian 
are also very numerous. Here is a list of the longer ones: 

1. 764C, of 35 letters; 2. 841 C, of 22; 3. 842 A, of 13; 
4, 849 E, of 17; 6. 877 E, of 14; 6. 902 E, of 25; 7. 913 D, of 28; 
8 . 925 E4, of 30; 9. 925 E7, of 16. 

The longer lacunae peculiar to A are the following: 

10. 645 E, of 44 letters; 11. 668D, of 17; 12. 669 C, of 17; 
13. 684 D and E. of 35; 14. 731 C, of 18; 15. 745 A-C, of 711; 
16. 874 B, of 119; 17. 903 C, of 28. Of the above Nos. 1, 4, 9, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15 (17x42), 16 (17x7), 17 must have arisen in 
the copying of a book written 17 letters to the line. The long 
lacuna at 783 B is equivalent to 40 lines, normally of 17 letters, 
and must be indefinitely earlier than the lacunae shared by 
A and 0, older still than those peculiar to A, of which No. 15 
of 711 letters might be explained as the dropping of a column 
of 42 lines normally of 17 letters each. No. 16 of 119 letters 
represents seven lines of 17 letters each. Most of the shorter 
lacunae are due to similar endings. Hermann's dislocated pas¬ 
sage at 642 A B contained 68 (17x4) letters, and this fact is a 
surprising confirmation of his conjecture. 

I have not yet mentioned the lacuna of 40 letters in 822 B, 
common to A and Arm, but not shared by 0. A and 0 cohere 
by so many lacunae and faults not met with in Arm., that they 
must both go back to a common archetype later than the arche¬ 
type Ann—A—0. We do not therefore expect to find a lacuna 
common to Arm. A from which 0 is exempt. The lacuna is 
due to similar ending and may perhaps have arisen independ¬ 
ently in Arm. and A; if not, it must once have stood in the 
tradition of 0 and have been filled in by a corrector of that 
codex or rather of its ancestor. The omission in A Arm. of 
wax in 645 E 4 and of in 735 E 6 are equally puzzling. 

No interest attaches to the exclusive lacunae of Arm., which 
are numerous, except where a Greek source shares them. Thus, 
in 896 C9, the words xat are given in Eusebius LO*, 

but are lacking in A 0 Arm. Ficino had them (voluntates) in 
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his codex which was probably the Cod. Laurent. LXXX. 17, 
called L by Burnet and Flor. B by Stallbaum. Some of the 
lacunae of Arm. may have stood in its Greek original, but we 
have no way of detecting them. 

In my earlier articles I have said most of what there was to 
say about the unique codex of the version preserved in the San 
Lazaro Library in Venice, Cod. No. 1123. It contains 444 
pages of one column each, 20 cm. long and 15 cm. broad, of 
30 lines, each of 37 to 40 letters. The text, 843 B 6 to 
844 B 4, two pages of the Arm, is lost. In the translator’s 
codex a capital letter often marked the beginning of a new 
sentence or paragraph, but when this failed to coincide with 
the beginning of a new line, the capital was set at the beginning 
of a line as near to the beginning of the paragraph as possible. 
The eleventh-century Lincoln College Codex of PhUo is a good 
example of such a codex. Now in the Armenian a full stop ds 
usually set, regardless of the sense, before the capital letter. 
To take an example: in 671 A one full stop is set after aKoimfuSa 
and another after Bopv^i&ryiy where in the Greek a full stop 
precedes each of these words. The Armenian’s Greek line 
therefore contained the words 3^ ci rot^ ycyoKv . 
that is 28 letters. Here is another example: at p. 755, a full 
stop precedes rc ma in D 5, 32 avrp^t in D 7, 3’ in F 1, xal ir^ 

in E3. These intervals contain respectively 82, 83 and 55 
letters, that is approximately 28x3, 28x3, and 28x2. Many 
lacunae of the Armenian represent 28 letters of the Greek or 
multiples of 28, e. g. 628 C, 53 letters; 644 A, 113; 647E, 67; 
765 C, 67; 790 E, 27; Minos 320 B, 58. In such cases we may 
suppose that he has dropt out one, two or more lines. Most 
of the lacunae, however, of the manuscript probably arose within 
the pale of the Armenian tradition, and some are due to 
similar endings hardly visible in the Greek. 

A glance at the following collation of the Arm. with the 
Greek sources shews that it seldom goes alone with A without 
Burnet’s adoption of their common reading. But it must be 
remarked that to share in a correct reading proves no com¬ 
munity of tradition. Only common lacunae and common 
blunders prove that. The same remark applies to cases where 
Arm and 0 share the true reading. Faults and lacunae com- 
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men to Arm. and 0 are conspicuous by their absence. I^or can 
I discover half a dozen such common to L. and Arm., though 
in many cases the Arm. is the only text to share the right 
reading with L. In such cases there need be no textual affinity 
between L and Arm. It only means that the other sources have 
gone astray together. 

In several cases where the other sources flagrantly disagree 
the Arm. omits the disputed word altogether. These cases 
puzzle me. Did the Greek scribe rendered find one reading in 
the margin of his archetype, another in its text, and leave them 
both out, waiting for a to decide and All up the blank ? 

Professor Wilamowitz-Oldoellendorff (W-M in my collation) 
is premature when he condemns the Arm. version as late and of 
illusory value, though he admits that it varies little from A and 
goes back to the same archetype (Platon, Vol. II, 2d ed. Berlin, 
1920). Though only executed about A. D. 1000, the translator’s 
codex may easily have been much earlier. It was anyhow free 
from most of the lacunae and blunders which beset A alone, or 
associate it with O. In hundreds of cases it overleaps A and 0, 
together or separately, to associate itself with the independent 
codex L or with ancient citations or with conjectures of modern 
scholars. Thus at 627 A 5, 681A 1, 735 A 4, 775 E 2, 796 D, 
871 D 7, 960 C 8, foU., 969 B 1 (ut vid.), 697 C 7, 820 A 8 and 
elsewhere it verifies W-M’s own conjectures. It is not to ex¬ 
aggerate, to say that the Arm, through its often, I admit, turbid 
medium, sets before us a text of the same archetypal family as 
A, but very much purer and in order of descent, if not of time, 
very much older than A,—a text in which many variants, to-day 
only found in L or Ficino or ancient citations, still stood. For 
the ascertaining then of what stood in the archetype which it 
shared with A and 0, its evidence is important. 

I have mostly confined myself in these pages to arraying its 
evidence with regard to readings where the Greek texts differ, 
but have also adduced its readings where they support the con¬ 
jectures of modern scholars. In a subsequent contribution I 
hope I may be permitted to treat of the Armenian text of 


Timaeus in the same way, and finally to discuss a few select 


variants of the Armenian chiefly in Laws VII-XII, in Minos 


and Timaeus, which have neither been conjectured nor appear 
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in any of the Greek codices, so far as I am through Professor 
Burnet’s edition acquainted with them. In this collation I, as 
a rule, have omitted them. 

Professor Burnet's SigJa. 

A« Cod. Parisinus graecus 1807. 

idem post diorthosin (eadem manu ut videtur). 

A* —manus saeculi XII (ut videtur). 
a»manus Constantini (saec. XIV). 
a* manus altera saeculi XIV. 
a* —manus saeculi XV-XVI. 

L— Cod. Laurentianus LXXX 17 (—Stallb. Flor. fi). 

0 — Cod, Vaticanus graecus 1 (Bekkeri O). 

Scr. recc. lectiones librorum post litteras renatas exaratorum. 
To the above add 

W-M—Wilamowitz-MoellendorfPs Plato, Berlin, 1920. 

Note.—^As references to Greek sources are taken from Pro¬ 
fessor Burnet’s edition, Oxford, 1913, I e:diort my readers to 
refer to it. If they do not they will often find my collation 
obscure. They should note in particular that the variants of 
the Armenian given in the first column are those approved by 
him and adopted in his text, except where in the second column 
B (i. e. Burnet) is attached to a variant not found in the 
Armenian. 

Armenian with Greek Sources Greek Sources and Burnet (B) 
which agree, and with where they differ from 

Burnet. Armenian. 

625 A6 (Arm renders in ^/lac IX) 

sense of “less”) A 

626 B 2 ovr’ ^innTScv/AarMV A ’ om. A 

D2 Xjiyvfur AIX) \fy>/uv Eus. et fecit A’ cum 

Vat. 1029, B 

627 A5 — “Nam valde est tale 
maxime neque minime in 
civitatibus.” Therefore 
transfer mu to before o^x. 

So W-M: “irdru MX <r<p6Spa 
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verden nicht copuliert; 
daher woUte Cobet k<u 
etreichen. Umstellung ist 
besser.” 

627 D 6 ifiM AL 

629 A1 avT(U9 Bekker 
B 8 dvepiafuda AO 
X) 3 7^/icv libri 

D 7 om, ^Tcuvciiv, Sect. Bad- 
bam 

£ 6 yiyvofiiwvf £u8. 

630 A 7 Si; Proclus in Remp. 

187, 16 Kroll cum libris 
B 2 av^9 fMrrji i.vBpuat om. 
w. libri 

B 4 TokifUf libri 

£ 7 om. cS libri 
D3 om. vofMOirai. England 
£ 1 BtMi rpayfiartiat ut vid« 
(iroAtrcuxt add. Stephanas 
alii: forte dXijBttai') 

631B 8 om. tk Eus. 

£ 9 ToAtf [ T Krarcu, a lacuna 
follows as far as ct Si 
Libri and Eus. have woAiv 
KTarat. So B 
G 4 Si S^ libri cum Stob. 

C 5 <^p6v7jarK. Coni. Richards 
C6 Aya^w A Eus. 

C 7 voC Eus. 

D 6 posteriuB tc A et fecit 0 * 

(ra V.) 

632 B 5 licaoTov AO 

C 5 ivum^iTu (ut vid.) OEus. 


633 D 3, 4 mipCvovt irototkrti' rpSf 

ravra <rv;xiraKra. O^iuu pXv 
oSv rpot ravra crvfiiravTa. 

Cp. A, iroMmrtv piv 


KoX ifiM O (sed KoX punct. not.) 
awow libri 

S^ ipwfuSa A' (S^ supra 4y) 
<^apiv Photius (prob. Gobet) 

B and libri retain 

yiyvopxmv libri 

& Eus. 

add. Eus. Proclus B 

iv ^ T. Eua B 
cS Eus. B 
retain B cett. 

6cia9 libri B 


Tie libri cum 




wapuTTa4rdiu Stob. 


Si Eus. 

^pmn^i B cett. 
dya^ov V ulg, 
vovv ALO Stob, 

Si O Eus. 

Jkootm L 

ivurri^<nr<u A sed m supra a< 
(sic) A* 


irototxrt irpoc ravra ^^iravra (om. 
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Ill 


Tavra ^/iiravra 

(sed inclusa in ras.): k. 

r. t in Marg. A * cum 
ind. ad. Tounkrtr. 

B reads vouwtiv tnjp. olfuu 

ftkv o^. vpoi T. X. 

634 B 3 ^fuv (or ? LO * 

C6 iu Marg. yp, AO. 
D 7 cZxCp KOt 
E7 XrycK 
636 B 1 tvvoiai 

B 4 /mWc O et in Marg. a * 
Arm. has equivalent of km* 
yov or or Koivoic, 7 a 
corr. of fiovoK 

636 B 4 xoAotov v6pipja¥ L (ut 
vid.) (Arm has “law” in 
nominative, which argues 
y6iupa¥ rather than vo/xov) 

D7 ^«ri(y) ALO 

637 A 7 Arm = iwdrrmv 6<m% 
Ay dxavrwK. iirdvrav A 

638 D 4 x/w/MVW LO 
639A2 AO 

A 7 ^yovptda £u8. 

B 6 icat libri 
C 6 olcu/icda AO 
CSdyO 

D dfmvA (sed ras. ante p)0 

640 All Tuv SciXuv A 

D 6 vimy So Badham. Rich¬ 
ards conj. vioi viiov. 
Elo*TvL(ut vid.)O’ 

641 A1 dvarp^u. Richards conj. 

641 B 6 fipo-xv Ti rg B. Om. rt AL 

642 A1 xcpt o-piKpa AO 

643 B 5 Ulv 

G6 XCU&KWV 

I) 4 iiplv L (ut vid.) 

£ 2 ftaXa. libri cum Eus. 


otfuu (n^a>) O (sed Krjptvovt in 
Marg.) : paXarrovaoi ante KTfpt- 
rovs add. Vulg. 


vpiv AOB 

Tt A (^ in ras.) Fic. 
cl Eus. 

KfXcvui Eus. 
ex ^vrouu fecit A ’ 
vopoir A 


xoAdiur yofuav fe<dt A ’ : o supra 
tt» bis Bcripeit et vofupoy in Marg. 
a’. 

lOtai al. 

^mvrtov B etc. 

om. A 
8 c'L 

^yittptSa libri 
kSlv Stephanos B 
olopcda A ’ Eus. B 
AO’ (8.V.) Eus. B 
in Marg. yp. vp&v AO 
TOV 8ciXov LO 

vioi B cett. 

a^Siv AO 

dvarpmt B cett. 

Ppaxy rt O (sed rj supra t) 
xcpt afuxpov L (ut vid.) O’ 
om. Eus. 
xtuSutf** B cett. 

^piv AO 

dXAa Stallbaum 
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E 2 wnnuScv/iimK 
Bpiivtov AJjO cun 
644 A 6 AO 
va»TM LO 


By 


Eus. 


C4 avr&v Vulg. 

E 3 4v0Axov<nu A (X in 
nu.) LO 

645 A 3 oBaw AO cum Eua. 


A 5 om. Eus. 

A 6 ^fiaunt L et yp.O 


A7 iv om. libri 
B5 Tcwmy 

645 B 6 avTw TovTov ( ut vid.) 
Eus. 

E 4 om, ra^ A (rd rat iv BX~ 
kott ot iccinu in Maig. O) 

E 7 fii/v . . . E 8 iyKparjt 
in Marg. A 

646 0 4 ^apfuiKowocrC^ L (ut 
vid.) O et fecit A * (i s. v.) 

647 A10 Towry A et yp. O 

C10 So yp. in Maig. 
AO (dx’ SpBtitntaf ovK cS 0} 
E 2 i$iXjf LO et in Matg. 
yp. a* 

648 D 4 6p$i^ AXX) * (w? s. v.) 

649 B1 ^ a. V. A 
D1 Ti ALO* 

D 9 XCU& 4 S, fecit A ’ 

653 A1 iXiyopxv. Schanz 
A 1 rovro LO 
B 6 OV 1 W d* Vulg. 


G 9 rd Aldina 
D 4 rds Tc rpoiftBi ytvQfUvaf 

ALO 

D5iALO 
664 A 2 ivpvOpov 


w€wiui€ufUvov ... BvBpwniv al. 

4 

35 L (ut vid.) Eus. 
miFTi AO • Eus. B 
awir A Eus. B 
BvOiXxovinv Eua B 

oBmv mu povotiSrj cod. Riocardi- 
anus 

T§ B cett. 

ySuubu O Eus. B : fiuuav -i--t- 
• • “T” “T” A 

iv Eus. B. 
om. Eus. 

TOVTOV TOW B cett. 


vtUL (ut vid.) OB 
om. A 

^appoKoroviav A 
rovruT O 

A (sed loiTp in ras.) 0 

2 X 5 A 
BfSov O 

om. pr. A 
om. O 

xtu3ciac (ut vid.) A 
kiyotiof B cett. 

Tovrow AB 

avr^od’ AO : avn; lird’ Eus.: avriy 

'otf' B 

miri B cett. 

ris ytv. rp. Vxdg. 

yp. ow Laur. Ixxxv, 9; 3^ Schanz 
^pvOpov in Marg. L 
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ASj^ALO JS^AIdinaB 

A 5 TO Topa O et fecit A* h—?* A: to/A to SchaDZ B 

(rd 8 . V.) 

A 6 AiroSc^o/u0a (ut vid.). 

Corr. L et in Marg. O 

G1 cl A om. O 

C 5 -xofitiav A ypprifyCnt O 

E 10 (ut vid.) li* i)(OfUyfi9 Stephanas B 

bri 


655 C1 xcM^ftcr fecit A’ 

C3 ktymfup A(ut vid.) IX) 

656 A6 AiyoK AO* 

B 3 «tu&a« fecit A' 

1) 3 <rv)'if3cttuc A (sed i;0ci in 
ras. A* 

657 A 1 rg avrg Si 
Richards 

A 9 om. with libri 
B 4 irov with libri 
C3 Xcyw/uv A (ut rid.) LO 
D 3 mu&f O et fecit A * 

D8 otofuda fecit A* (cum 
Vat. 1029) 

£ 4 om. yc with A 
661 G 6 woKqtnrt ALO 

D1 KoxX O £u8 . Jambl. et 
in Marg. a* 

6636 8 c( L (ut Tid.) 

G 5 imrri 
E1 irotfii' om. 

£2 ora. TaTraf libri 
664 D 6 rpcif conj. Richards 
666 A 2 apiunnik LO 

A 8 o2. . . x^>po^- Richards 
conj. S before r&v 

B 7 Si Sci A et oorr. O 
666 6 1 rSr v*o¥ A* 


Xiupm/itv (ut vid.) A 
Xcyofuv fecit A * B 
Xryctc L (ut vid.) OB 
voiScioc A 

tTwowrimt Schanz 

rriv avT^ Si rixyrfv B cett. 

AvSpkt £ub. B 
Tov Aldina B 
kryofur fecit A ’ B 
nuScif A (ut vid.) 
ofw/uAk AO 

ycOB 

rcurrrc Bus. B 
icaXX A 

S’ cl AO: Si TTjv al.: S' ^/uv Al¬ 

dina 

yp. irovn} in Marg. a* 
irouiv B: Tct^civ irouu' ci. Ste¬ 
phanas 
iravrac £u8. B 

TpiTom B cett. 

Appovuni A et fecit 0* (cr s. v.) 
S . . . X9P^ ^ 

Sd^O:^U^B 
rov vttav ut vid. A 
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D3 ^ alterum om. Arm. 
secluBit B 
D 4 om. Set 
D 9 Aldina 
D 10 yevo/KFM A 

667 G 2 wnrtp ftat 

D 1 A 

£ 6 vtuSetaF A (ut vid,) 

668 A1 $ /ii; Tis 

B 6 ^a/Mv A et in Marg. O 
D 9 TO tocofSc otov rove d 
£ 7 ^ TO ircrAxurficFOv 

669 A 3 om. Sr. So Richards 

A 9 o rt Boeckh 

669 G 4 KoX fUXcK droSoVKU 

D 4 add roiVotc bef. Strove. So 
Richards 

670 B10 a^ote ut vid. 

671 B 1 ycvo/xcKoiF or yiyvofiivtav 
libri 

671 D1 rov fjof libri 

672 A 2 iL^nfyxXyTO A 

B 5 ift^aXXMiv LO et fecit A' 

673 £5 fu)Urg Eus. 

674 A 4 T«F cett, 

A 6 vSpowetr^ Stob. 

A 7 SovXi;v fii^c SovXov A 
B 7 iv oTs 

676 A 6 rfs (ut vid.) A 
B 7 3iV€ipov A 

677 A 9 »ore 

G 2 Jp&rp' LO Eus. et yp, a * 
G 7 yS/> ktA, Kliniae 
tribuit Vulg. 

D7 V rtrr' AO 

£6 Xryoficv io Marg. God. 
Voss. 

678B 3 ^ AL et in Marg. yp.O 


^ libri 

Set B : $7 StephanuB : dci Schanz 
libri 

ycFOfio^e O et fecit A * (<r s. v.) 
jcoi B cett. 

i(tpydCovTtu A * O * (o 8. V.) 
TOtSuiF A * B 

^ cT Tie in Marg. Cod. Voss. 
l^tapxv O 
£xtra versum A 
in Marg. A ’: om. A 
Sf B cett. 
o Tc B cett. 
in Marg. A *: om. A 
Strove B cett. 

atkwv B cett. 

XeyofUvtav £ua B 

rov Eus. B 
d^ucotvro LO 
ip^dXXii AB 
^icXcn/e libri 
rSty om. Eus. 

v^Mirotruue A ’ L Eus. B : vSpo- 
Twvdue A 

SovXov /(ifrc SovXtf LO Eus. Stob. 
&>e Eus. 

^ir* L (ut vid.) O 

SitActov lob 
om. Eus. 
ipa A 

(Lr$* Vulg.: ^Mtrr’ in Marg. 
Cod. Voss. B 
Xcytt>/iCF B cett. 

7 } Koi O 
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C 2 Btoyrtu 0 et in Marg. yp. 

A’ 

679 B 8 ytyvatoTara AJj Stob. 

et yp, liO 

D 7 om. avrov (Richards 
conj. ad) 

680 A 6 om, kcfoiuvow 

680 £ 3 rotaiwi 

681A 2 ra^v r* W-M. 

681 B 5 libri 

682 £ 4 Tovs Tore ^vya&ic O 

683 A 8 rpo vw A et yp. O 

684 B 2 Svjpoi A 

D 6 dXXotf Bcr. recc. 

D 9 TWir ... £ 1 KUfUV 
686 C 7 trwToitv A * 

D2 ravnjv ALO 

686 A 3 StoKCKocrp^o^ A et yp. O 

687 C10 dvdpct AL yp. O 
Cll c^xopc^a LO 

687 D10 $ om. Arm. A aed a. t. 

add A’ 

£7 or prjSkv of ALO (Si 

-. —;—^pijSivA). 

688 B1 Kol om. Stob. 

B 2 leal Stob. 

B 4 6 Aryoff iyu 
G 6 vpoa^Kw (or 7 wpofr^Ku) 
8cr. recc. 

£ 6 A et pr. O 
£ 7 dvoiay libri cum Stob. 

689 A 6 So^p A ’ LO Stob. 

B 6 xa2 S^ A £u 8. Stob. 
C4i 

C7 ravra par^aKotKri ALO 

690 A 2 jr TC oficuus 

B4 mil xepTrov yc Stob. 


Xcyoirat A et yp. 0 
Sucoi^ara LO 

avrov B cett. 

yp. Xttvopcvoic O : AcyopcKKC B 
cett. 

voti;(ri pr. A: Coir. A’ (<rov s. 
y.): iroti^ov(ri B cett. 
rcix^v B cett. 

Sr olpicrw Schneider B 
rSs rovt ^vyas A et yp, OB 
rw L (ut yid.) OB 
S^por fecit A' 

dAA.i;Aai9 AIX) 

in Marg. A’: om. A' 

om. A (ut yid.) 

ravraVulg.: ravr* ^ Schneider B 

SuMCxoopi^pcrovs LO 
drS/>c« KOI 0 

cvxo^^Ai A: cv^o^w^’ Sy B 
§ B cett. 

yp. ToXv in Marg. ALO, B 

mu B cett. 

B cett. 

o 2X<yor iyw in Marg. O 
wpoenjKuv AO 

cl tov9’ Stob. B 

ignorantiam Ficinus 

So^v scr. recc. (et forte pr. A) B 

8fj O (sed yp. Kot) 

o £ua. 

ravr* dpa^VoiNTi in Marg. a' 
£ub. B 

Kol oiKuur Stob. 
iripvrov yc B cett. 


I 
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B 4 Stob. 

B 4 rov 
DB 6 n 
691G1 Bwofuv 

C4 0€ivu ut vid. 


C 5 Xr/M. yp. O 
D 5 ante vw distinxit 
D 6 roToovu, ToS' Vulg, 
D 8 dvai 

692 A1 yrjpas A et yp, 0 

B 7 fUv o^trar ALO 


wtptmv 


694 B 4 Ti A (sed J a v. A * 


B 6 dircS»Kcr libri 
C 4 add fUxpi bef. 4^' Swtp 


C6 ^iXoroXir 

695 A 3 Koi trKXtfpat 
695 B 1 flK^ avroirs (ut vid.). O 
C 7 rc^pvpfiAo9 


D 3 roK L (ut vid.) O 
D 7 ante £ praem. Ad. ante j 
lacunam statuit Badham 
E 6 ewrv;^ 

696Dl/t^ 

D10 ycywv^ clip 


697 A 10 Xcyupcv A 

C7 in (or mu hi) So W-M 
D6 /iMrovmu 

698 A 9 voXiTCMf 

C1 r< AL Aristides et yp. O 
E 4 wrrtpov (ut vid.) 0 

699 C 5 p Koi 

C 6 dcdf for Biot 

700 B 2 rovry A 

E3 om. Ak. So Richards 


r3 AOB 

om. pr. 0 Stob. et punctis not A* 
omi LO: An A et in Marg. LOB 
om. Stob. 


6ci libri cum Stob. B; 

H—i- A : yp. wLrru in Marg. 
ALO 


Xcyopo' B cett 


Tovamu • tA B* Bcripsit B 
oifjuu Aldina 
dyopai O 

fuvovoav scr. Ven. 184 B and in 
Marg. a' 

-i- yivot A 
ut TI LO* B: c7 ri O 
iw^Ktv Stephanus B 
om. B oett. 

^tXoroKOK Athenaeus 
VKktfpBy mu B cett. 
awTovs fUot AB 
r€0pafifiwot B cett. 

TWT A 
& B cett 


Tvx^ B cett: Stephanus 

om. pr. AO (s. v. A ’) 
ytyovot Bv drj B cett. (-;—j- yc- 
yovot A) 

Xcyopev L (ut vid.) O Stob. B 
ivi in B: iirl iri in pr. A 

om. ut vid. pr. A 
ToXircuiv scr. recc. 

Tcfre O 

voTcpoi A et Corr. OB 
KOI § Aristides 

Tovro LO 
&v B cett. 
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701A 4 avrp li (ut vid.) 

A 6 v/iiK AO 
B 7 vofjLodirtfiriv AO 
D 2 om. either cKxa 

£ 2 vvv <t. So Bicharda 
£6 ayayovroiv L (ut yid.) 
0 et in Marg. y/>. A ’ 

702 A 2 roi^wv. Richards 

705 A 6 T€ 

B 1 voXv^opof rc cli; Kot to^- 
iftopot XjO £u 8. Stob. 

B 7 T6r€ rc Richards 
C6 tAkt^ (ut vid.). Bad- 
ham 

706 A 1 rSv. yp. a * 

A 2 koAuv a 
A 2 om. ftAvy 

707 A 5 acm^/Koc Badham 

708 A 3 ytyvwrftu IX) 

708 C1 rc ftot vofjLoBwBoi IX) et 
in Maig. A * AAA^ c^Pof) 

708D4 lax^ Sv ci. StaUbaum 
D 6 Avrwc A et in Marg. LO 
D 7 rcXcttfrarur Badbam 
£ 1 jiraytuv A et CoiT. O 

709 A 8 ^£ctcv 

A 8 &vriTw AO Stob, 

C2 ^ libri cum Stob. 
(Ed.) 

G 7 fuXXa (ut vid.). Stob. 
(Flor.) 

1)2 TOpov (ut vid.) A (ut 
vid.)0 
710G2x€ii9(HA 
711B4 Set A et cl 8. v. O 
C 3 olaptBa A’ et Corr. O 
712B2*m8c7 A 
B 5 Axoixros A 


iavrg AO 
tjpZv B oett. 
vovStTTfinv LB 
X^y ^'cxa B (cum codd.) 
yvM B cett. 

dyo^oF T«v A et yp. O 

avrwF B cett. 
om. £us. 

iroXv<^opoc A (sed vdp^opot fecit 
et reliqua extra vs. add. A *) 
rorc B cett. 
ra Twv ivTos B cett. 

rovroiv A (ut vid.) LOB: rov twf 
A ’ et yp. 0 
icaXdv IX)B 

camfpui. B cett. 
ycF^<re(7du AB 

om. A 

KoS* m B cett. 

Zfuoi LO et in Marg. yp. a * 
rcXcf^rov B cett. 

ivcuvwv O 

ip$€UV Stob. 

Svrjrdv L 

om. Stob. (Flor.) 

fUXXoi AOB 

vop’ in Marg. Letyp. 0 et (ex 
ra8.)A’ 

&v n^oi O 
S^LO 
otwpcAt AO 
iFoXSa LO 

vwoKoveas LO (fort, ^mucoi^c) 
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713 A 3 Tov 

A 3 AXriOm AO et ia Marg. 
L 

A 4 om. TOV 

B 3 ipurra oixarai A €t in 
Marg. LO 

71308 2^^^0 libri 
D6 ycrow 

E 2 iXxvOtpCav IX) et in 
Marg. yp. A* 

E 6 Avaif/vito Julianue 
714B7itair^LO 

T)2 Tvpavyov (utyid.)Aet 
in Marg. yp, O 
Dll Suau»parto¥ (ut vid.) 
Winckelmann 
71607 8* A* 

D 6 oI $€ 0 * Stob. 

716 A 2 ‘vtptwoprvoptytK Ubri etc. 
A 4 raircii'onjrt and om. Kal 

KtKovprfpivov 

716 A 4 8 8< TK libri cum Gem. 
Eus. Stob. 

D 6 libri 
717A6 2<^« 

A 8 dfM<rrcu AL et oorr. O 

£ 1 roi« . . . yoTipaic. 

Badham 

718 A 3 8’8k Stob. 

D4 Xa^o/tcm, ftoAAoK 8*. 
Vulg. 

719A2^k ALO 

B 6 TOi^ A et in Marg. LO 
E4 ^cr/HOK LO et fecit'A* 

(iS. V.) 

721 A 1 ‘trpdianv 

721B 2 82 in Marg, A’ 

B 6 ^ 8. V. A* 

722 A 2 8cr. recc. 


TO A t TOV L (ut vid.): to toC O 
dXi;0ov9 L et corr. O 

seclusit Ast: ret. B 
dl/>urTOKpaT<7T(u IX) 

t^tc Julianus 
ycm 6 oett. 

cvKo/uAK A et in Marg. LOB 

Ava<ttv^tt B cett. 
xcu AB 

TVpOKKtSa LO 

ABucyjpartfv libri: A^uopATw B 

om. A 
dcolB 

irop€vo/icK09 [Ar.] de mundo 

cl 8c TVS Plat. Theodoretus 

8^ Vulg. 8c( Scbanz. 
yp. d^cois in Marg. a' 

Apt<rTtpA O (ut vid.) 

Tovs ycKKTTis B cett. 

8k B cett. 

B om. paXkov 82: XafiSpiva in 
Marg. yp. A* (cum ind. ad pSX^ 
XoK S’) O*: /ioXAoK —-f- S’ A: 
ftoXXoK 8’ O (ut vid.) 

TcXct 8cr. recc. cum Heaiodo 
XryctK LO 
fUTpCV A 

Tojcotv B cett. 

^A 

om. A 

ipoiprpf ALO 
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B1 ft^^Kurra, conj. Richards 
B4 Twro LO 
723 D 2 om. aTa<nv 
723 D 3 «u T<g tfonaSirjj Vulg. 

E 7 iJSi; 8. V. A* 

726 A 1 ocnrfp vw Ubri 

A 2 ray avrov libri 
A 4 xorr’ ioTt raaty Ubri 
A 6 a^ov libri 

727 A 3 ri for yap dyaSoy m. 
Susemibl sec. dyaSoy 

727 B 7 liaipff Stob. 

728 A 2 myroK A Comarius 
A 2 Xttxtt AO Stob. 

728 A 5 otniT€p Ay 

B 4 oSaxy A Stob. 

D 3 TtfAij libri 
D 6 fun om. Stob. 

729 G 7 ytviirBat libri 

D1 cv/umc Al^ 

D 4 Tc Ubri 
E4Ta A"0“ 

730 A 7 hvxa^ Ubri 
B 6 6fr’ libri 
B 6 Kot €vp€yw Ubri 
D7 dptTQ 

731A6 jtdtXWliO 

A7wpi^ 

Cl all rw 
C 6 rifUMTaroi', irrX. 

C8t4 

732B3da&; 

733D7SKir^ 

736 A 2/«y*iAas A et yp. 0 

A 4 tr/wcpdt Bucheler W-M 
A 6 Kardarams A* O ’ 

E 6 om. (ut vid.) A 
736 A 2 diroUayvc conj. Richards 

A 5 drow^yrtpa Ubri 


B cett. 

Tovr^i A et in Marg. LO 

\ 

MU yop. B cett. 
om. A 

uxrwtp yw Stob. 
rwv iy ry /3u{i Stob. 
mpd irturt Stob. 

Svo Stob. 

yap dy. irov B cett. 

iiatpjj Ubri 
miKT^c A’ O Stob. B 

Xvircl O * (v 8. V, ) Comarius 
oc a«p Ay AOB: offOTtp Stob. 
om. Vulg. 

Ttfi§ Aldina B 
retain B cett. 
ycvrilAiovs Stob. B 
cvpcric Stob. 
om. Stob. 
om. AO Stob. 

H— 'r-irvxo' A 

&m Ast B 
om. Stob. 
apcr^ Julianus 
KoXovui' A et fecit O * B 
fit Stob. 
alfT«v A 
om. A 
om. Stob. 

dd Stob. B: So Ubri 
wynp A 

tJl! LO Stob. B: ris M»y. Vulg. 
tTfuKpf B cett. 

KaraoTiurcK AXjO Stob. B 
b, t. a* B 

dToXAay^ Ubri: seel. Wagner: 

dvaXAayg Ast 
dxoir<i^<pa Ritter B 
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A 7 om. ix Madvig 
B 6 roXtrucg KaTturxev^ Stob. 
B6 Ta5’(or? Ta& 8i) Stob. 
D 4 51 tSiv libri 

D 6 ^impj(;av libri 
E 7 /uni^iur€ttK 

737 A 2 ouSc/ita libri 

B 1 om. Set 
B 3 ^ 

B 6 Koirjv A et yp. o 
C 2 avrov LO 

C 4 avrots libri 
C 7 »po9 r4« ALO 
D1 LO 

E3 ^vtfM^itrrtitv Vulg. 

738 A1 A et in Marg. yp, O 
A 2 Xiymp^v A et in Marg. O 

739 B 2 wouSpof AO 
B 4 clirorc A 

740 B 3 loTuu A* (a s. V.) 

B 6 v-aaav AL 

D1 Schani 

D 6 ot« ut vid. A’ 

E8S’0 

741A 3 vwtp^aXXeufA et in Maig. 
yp. LO 

B 6 xA^po? A (sed a in ras.) 
O 

C 3 ev^os L (ut vid.) O 
D4 TO (ut vid.) A* (a v.) 
743 A 3 Bia<ft6p<iK ALO Origen. 
Stob. 

B 1 KTrfftAnay A et COIT. LO 
B 4 ooK L (ut vid.) 0 

743 B 4 vdyxaKov L (ut vid.) O 
D 2 cTku )(fnxr^ O (sed cbm 
punctU not.) Stob. 

744 C 2 irtvCai O 


ix B cett. 
xar. voX. B cett. 

TdS’ ALO: dXA* Vulg. 
tSc, ray Bekker B 
vwapxo. Aldina 

“i- 't- pxT, A. 

cvBffu^ Bekker B 
yp. AipVO 

3^ A et corr. O: ScT OB 
olt ^ libri 

«uvi^ L (ut vid.) O et yp a * B 
avruv A : avrmy Boeckb B 
awot^ Hermann B 
TO? Vulg. 
ys A: ytji Aldina 

8uiv€pLij&i^tay B 
Kot rtV LO 
XiyQfuy LO 
voiotipa' LO’ 

&v ®7 TOTc LO: dtt Tt>T€ B 
i<m A 
wo<rov O 

4pX^ A (sed ex emend.) LOB 
om. A 

t*AO*(8. v.)B 
wnp€fi^aXXay LOB 

tt^pov A’ O * 

<VXtti« AO ’ (<U5 8. V.) 

om. A 

&a^epd»T<i»9 8cr. recc. 

XpripArav LO 

ov miicof A (in Marg. ov xuKot dv’ 

dp0cMrc<ii( O) B 

»dy#taXo« A et fecit O’ (As. v.) 
Xfi^oy ALB 

awwv A et fecit O ’ (r s. v.) B 
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C 6 icoi ante rcra^ow 8. y. A’ 
D4 vo<r^fiaTo$ XiO Stob. 

D 6 dft^oriptav Xt 

X)7 SciA 

£1 StiO 

746 A 2 dcoic . . . G 3 xAi/pow Sk 
B cett. 

06 imrtpiev 

D 4 LO 
D5 A 

I) 7 mu Mcr& A 6t yp O 

746 A 6 d^Ka/icv O * (a^ V*) 

A 8 ^ 89 in Marg. A* to- 
luit a 

B1 S' imvaXafi^yuv LO 
B6r(iScO 

C 6 ixtlvov 

D 3 rriv Sofcumv 

avofi'^v 

D4 post rpSiw distinxit 
Ast B 

£ 1 dyntydi 

E 3 vofjuoBirrpf O * (dcnp* 8. 

747 G3<r(H^ AO 

D 6 Su(A.i7<reK libri 
D 6 i^ahrm Aet 

D7 St^Gal. 

E 4 TCV9 Jj (ut vid.) O 
751C8a^oi>9 A 

C 9 om. rr Seel. StallbauiuB 
I) 1 rove ALO 
D 7 om. t^aaiv libri 

752A2>^ Av LO 
A3 xdmj 

C7 )(pmnv 
2 


om. A 

vofAitrfmTot A et in Marg. LO 
dfjLf^oTfpa AO Stob. 

S^O 
S^ A 
om. A 

iMTtpw libri B: cmircpov Ast 

wd0€i A 
SetLO 

mu TO fura LO 
^fnjKfv AIX)B 
<rx«S»y A 

S2 Toi^a Xofi^Amv A 
tofSc AL et fecit O * (v 8. y.) 
c«cAov 5 O et (ut yid.) pr. A 
oonj. So^cun;^ England 


dywas fecit A* 
ydpox AOB 

L 

St' ti\rj<rw Rubnken B 
IraMrtot AO Stob. Phiynicbus: 

dimunot O'(d 8. T.) 

&' avr^ Stob. B: StA TauriTv libri 

TOK A 
aZ row B 
rc cett. 
rS Aldina B 

^oo-iK B et Schol. T ad Crat. 
421 E 

Sr A et in Maig. LO 

Awdyrjj B libri: dmxrrt Heindorf: 

Seol. Hermann 

)y>ww w ALO (sed OK punct. 
not. O) 
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D 5 ^ . . . icarouci^crc L (ut 
vid.) 

D 7 armrw libri 
£ 1 S* ^fiiv HenD&DD B 


753 B1 om. (ut vid.) 

754 A4 yc yp. O 

B1 Karoucur^curwi' L (ut 
vid.) et fecit O * et in Mnrg. 

a 

B 2 fcarouei^curat? scr. recc. 

B 4 inuSciac libri 
C2 kHm 

G 2 3^ L et yp, O 

755 C 1 vmjpcrot A’ O ’ (cT S. V. ) 

£ 1 itcMrqj ^Xtueg 

756 A 6 dm/SoXV libri 

757 A 2 lawiftuuf (ut vid.) 

757 A 2 Stayopevofuyot libri 

£ 5 ai^ois Richards 
768D2S4A ALO 
759 B 8 Up&y libri 

C 5 yp. O (dir’ opOn- 

JTCok) 

759 C 6 S4 xph »'o/*ovs L (ut vid.) 
O (in ras.) et fecit a {Si xpv 
yo in ras.) 

£ngland notes: **Here 
again L seems alone to have 
avoided the extraordinary 
blunder of Sevr^v for Si 
Xp^yo-.” The Arm proves 
that the blunder was not in 
the true tradition of A. 

D 6 rpctf AO Stob. 


^ . Karouct^ercu AO (sed c su¬ 

pra at O^ . . . fcarouctitcnu A’ 
urrcScrtv Hermann B 
ay/uy A:dr ^fuy fecit A* (add. 
acc. et 1 ^ 8. V.): dv ^pXy IX): S' 
dr ^fuy Vulg. 
oSrA’BO’irwAO 
om. A (in ras.): re O (sed punct. 
not.) 

mrouturewy A: loarotxtad^air fecit 
A’ (add. et KT 8. v.) 

icarot«i;<ra<rcu€ A* (>fif s. v.) LO: 
Narourcunue A 

mu&av B 
B cett. 

ye A (in ras.) O 
vnjp€<ruLi AOB: vndp^ovt al. 
jft. ^vAp L (ut vid.) £u8. B: 
iKotrrrf ^vXtuc^ AO 

dynC^wpo '^B Ast. 

totuv rt/tote B cett. 

StaytyofuytK Boethus 
a^ove B cett. 

&’ d B Winckelmann: &d Vulg. 
Uptw B Stob. 
avror ALO Stob. B 

yp. dcvrcpip' (sic) in Marg. A* 
(quod ipsum pr. A habuisse vi- 
detur): in Marg. etiam xpv ^ 
<C. /tovs > «pi TO 0tJa A* 


rpie B in Marg. A* et fecit O* 

(l 8. V. ) 
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760 B 7 SvSLatrw SctScxary fecit 
A* et in Marg. y^. O: oAAa* 

Xpv • SuS^rov irtyrt ix tw 
in Marg. L 

£7 hoiKoBofiijfuuny^ Schnei* 
der 

761A 3 ToJs 

C 3 dXiroc L (ut vid.) O * et 
in Marg. yp. A* 

D3 3*lfiyabri 

762 A 3 ^ mu &xaf ^ ct&xvc So yp, 
in Marg. O 

B 3 rovr«ar a^pc Aay^^drc ca 

B 4 S(W AO 

£i3;y 

763 C 4 Aimiy6fimy ^ 


764 G 7 aw3twf , , , dymooTuc^c 
C 7 a^HK A* O * 

£6 ticavws ALO 
766 A 4 adrrmr iw6ffu 


o 1 9potrraTTuy ALO 
B4-6 KcUAiOTOK , , , ycrd* 

pow(Hug.rejecta ycropW) 
C6/UXor AO 
D 8 3) 3n r3 


^67B6tV&VL 

C1 3* poet kucrhy add. O * 
02 ^/wAetin Maig.yp.O 
H1 6yofi6mrm9 ALO 
£7 3, ri 


3c*3em» rfiv A (ut vid.) LOB 


*y oUoSofu^pairiy libri 

fiAy TtKs scripsit B: «V rots AO 
(sed iy punct. not, in O) 

Smros A et fort. O 

B Winckelmann 
B cett. omit second fj 

Tovry vtpiXAy)(aytty A 

Buau9 L (ut Tid.) A’ (ts.v.) O* B 

3dStob. 

aW. wipi ^ ^piy B. For ripi ^ 
A and A* in Marg. baTe the im¬ 
possible rpuy: a has ^ in ras. 
and ^pXy in Marg. B regards 
rpay as a corruption of vipi ^ 
but wipi bas already been ex¬ 
pressed after iyopayopw 
om. AO: add in Maig, A’ O * 
avr^s L 
Imu^ A’B 

< T<Sr > 3r«nx B following F. 
A. Wolf 

wpoararrfy md Aldiua 
*^^A4<rr* ay ,, , ytyofihmy B cett. 

/ttXAw A’ (in Maig.) O * 

3) au ro AIjOB : S^roycin 
0“ 

SucTfy AOB 

om. B cett. 
om.O 

6fi6tnvra9 scr. recc. B 
3n B cett. 
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£ 8 To^tev ALO 

£9 ^(iixrmy 

768 A 8 ai&To« (or? oXA^Xots) L 
et in Marg. yp. O 

D 7 TO r Aoc O 

769 C 2 To ante ^vXonpor add. O' 
C 3 om. dd 

0 4 icaroSci^ci for KaraXM&ffUf 
an error due to reading 8 
for X in an uncial text. 

770 D 3 i$cvf. yp. O 

D 6 Ttnyptni libri 
£ 7 vpai A’ 

771B 3 ^vKu a (T ^vuk) 

B 5 t^ov Stephanus 

772 B 6 xpo'w in Maig. A'O’ 
772E1 tAs AO 

£ 2 ^riuT A' 

773 C 6 ml ^poAvr^Mvc in Marg, 
A' 

G 7 Bvpov &v iytiptu Ast 

774C4tXAO 

C 5 ytfpdaKap AXXD 
D2 om. ^bef.8i&As; W-M 
conj. mu 

D5ry&l A 
E 7 /4^ T*^ 

776 £2 om. md bef. 9cAc. W-M 
‘^Das MU muss fori." 

776 B 6 Micrgro (ut vid.) Ast 
G 3 ra Xcyd/icm in ras. O 

777E6<U1 Vulg, 

778 C 5 om. vpAt rois {nlnjKoii. So 

yp. O 

D1 add. Lt bef. mu roto^ow 
£3 tA 8c ra^pcurorrac in 
Marg. A' O’ 

£ 8 rA« 


Towip B Aldina 

yp, KoiySv in Marg. A* O' 

avrot AOB 

rcXos A et in Marg. yp. OB 
om. B cett. 

cut AOB: ^ in Marg. yp. O 


ijBovt B oett. 

Tcrop^ B Stephanus 
v/tcSv A 
^vr AB 
Upav B cett. 
xopoc ALO 
«wL(ut vid.)0’B 
rmv A 
om. A 

$vpw * * d>>cy^MU AO 
ri Vulg. 

8i8(uriccM' in Marg. IjO 
B oett. ^ (Arm. also adds isA ? = 

pkv after StSovc) 

ry Btfpwi^ IX) et in Marg. A* B 
rvxii B: Tibffl fecit A* 
jtoi B cett. 

xiicriiro libri 

mt Xcyopcm BA (sed tA b. ▼. A’ 
et mu tA Xcy. in Marg. a) 

8ct Athen. Stob.; 8* Act AO 
B cett. retain 


om. AO 

rote ilfvxw B cett. 
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779 B 7 l<K libri 

B 7 iiAv ^ libri 
E 2 iroXXwv ia Marg. A' 

780 B 6 AwopCais (sed 

i ref. A*) 

0 7 vw Hermanii 
E1 dm¥ in Marg. A* 

781A 2 2Uo libri 

C 2 yt. 6o Richards 
G 6 8(8uic8c A 

D 1 Mnr^ 

E6 xph L rid.) O (in 
ru.) et in Marg. yp. A 

782 B 6 pw ref. A* 

C3 iroXfiMfity libri 
D 2 XcyopcKi cC r’ libri 

783 A 4 rp^iwTtt AO 

B1 <rfi€y¥WTW 

B2 wa&w . . . D4 KoAttf 
om. with AO 
784GloI8c ALO 

D 6 yci'ctna rmv (ut rid.) A 
or ycy«0Aia rw B 
E3 in 

786 A 6 apxn et in Marg. O 
A 5 post Kopjf dist. Vulg. 

789 A1 xoAcirA*' 

789 E1 ^po^tf/Aw rt 

E2 y€rri(r6fiow 

790 B 3 8pft« Vulg. 

E3 Ztunv. 8o F. M. D. 

791A 4 ^o/wirdu AIjO 
B6 libri 
C4 dpcT^ Badham and W. 
B. Paton 
D2 8dAO 
D2»aLO> 

D7 rovTW 
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^ B 

fUvjj B Schneider 
om. A 

ihr8 voXoMraTopiac in Marg. A* 
iw T« B cett, 

^6pu (sed et ct ref. A'): tlwopi 
in Marg. A* 

<UX' 8 Stephanua B 
yt Ipyv B cett. 

&8otJc8v O et fedt A* 

8ir^ B Bekker: ALO; ^w*p 

sor. recc. 

XP<hw A: XP^ Schans 

in Marg. por A* 
iroAp«r p^ B Schans 
Xcy^ptvd t’ B oi. Bekker 
irptrerraL 
o’/Sm'VHu Aldina 
retain L et in Marg. A'O* 

ol82 B 

ytvinw or ytmPXiw cett. 

yp. dpTi O 

O (ex emend.) 
poet apx^ distinxit B 
<ntfifurpmf B cett. 
om. n B cett 
ycvoptvor B cett 
6p$ij9 AXX)B 
Idffui B cett. 

^oiVcrcu ecr. recc. 
aib’oSc B Ritter 
ip€T^ B cett. 

&,A“(7?o. v.)0*B 
om. AO 
rot^ov Stob. 
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£ 5 ytw^fuyw O 6t fecit A* 
£6 A 

792B4Tpr?T,;0(ut vid.) 

C3 Stat^opa L (ut vid.) et 
fecitO'C^B. V.) 

£ 6 ZXcwv 

£ 6 cv/mi 49 L (ut vid.) 6tob. 
et fecit O * 

£ 7 

793 A 3 aicpoTow 
793 D 7 TpuT^ ALO 

£ 6 iXryofuy StephanuB 

793 £ 7 add. fuf ar^M*? bef. 

794 A1 Tpu^iyv L et fecit O * (^ 

B. V.) 

A 6 r<5y A 
B2&« ALO 

D 7 in Maig. L; £ng- 
land supposea that Ficino 
conjectured 
D7 ircpi iKoara t£v 

795 D3 &( LO 

£2 ^Aarrorrwv ut vid. in 
Marg. cod. Vobb. 

795 £ 5 om. xcu Aldina secdusit 
Hermann 

£ 5 dvoStSoMm Hermann 
Arm. has stop after dro- 
StSowra 

796 A 6 dvTurramoK 
796B7«iu&^ 

D 5 after Kkavla remove 
stop. So W-M 
£6 ra L (ut vid.) 

797 A1 om. Sc: Richards conj. Si; 
797 B 1 after Jtara om. ra ut vid. 

AO 

B 5 ravra A 
CSaV 


ytvdfuyov AB 
tc3i fecit A*B 
rpuT^ AL et yp. O 
Scarpa AO 

Xdov Stob. 

CV/XCVf^ AO 
Sta^d^a Stob. 

ixpdrov B cett. 
t/h’ in/ B Bekker 
Aeyop€y ALO 

rpv^ar AO 
om. O 

&tL‘ 

Xpciac ALO 

tA mrA rwy A: ri xdrw rAy LOB 
^ A Bed ex emend. 
^vAdrrorrss B oeteri 

B libri 

droStSo/urt/t B libri 

Karcurrdcrcax B cett. 
vcuSeif £u8. 

B cett. begin a fresh period At 

^ ^irov 

« AO 
tA B cett. 

raira B cett. 
oS T* A 
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E 3 Stob. 

S’ aZ B cett. 

£4 rupaj^wra 

in Marg. A’ 

798A4rd7c A 

TOTf LO Stob. 

DToIsAO 

iFol* O’ 

799 B1 ru^ ci. Stepbanus 

Tims A 

B1 om. S’ AO 

S’A’O’B 

800 A 3 otCv in ras. A* 

ou (ut vid.) A 

B 6 rotdvSc rt libri 

ToiovS’ Irt B Bekker 

B 6 aff^oXArrara 0 

air^aXvTaroK B cett. 

£2 fiapfiapuc§ Koi mputQ 

Kopuc^ B cett. 

801 B10 wdw Badham 

voT B cett 

C 2 rovro rt 

rovro B cett 

ESy/ywcw’O* 

yiymtr* ALO 

802 01 jb* Tunv ci. Stallbaum 

rtinv B cett 

G4 Tocra 8’ SrnKTot L et in 

wumraraxros (ut yid.) A: vocra 

Marg. A* et in textu fecit a 

S’ drdxrttt Li ’ O 

D1 om. Si Bed. Hermann 

Si B cett 

E 3 avf Sav 0 ' (4 8. y. ) 

iTfSar AO 

£ 4 order jKwrrocB rovnay L 

roiV. ix. AB: rovr. ix. rovnay 0 

E 6 dvdytr^ A 

dydyiCT; Vulg. 

£ 7 0 ’ et in Marg. 

A* in textu a s. y.) 

Aciw AO 

803 DOS Hermann 

TO libri 

804 A 4 TowTw A et yp. O 

ravTov OB 

D1 oUwvrtK AO Eub. 

OVIC Svras in Marg. et in textu 
fedt A* 

£4 o^jc in (Richards conj. 

ovic aS) 

OVIC Sr B cett 

805 A 6 iwijTvrara 8cr. recc. 

aroi^ra AIX) 

806 B 6 civW 

droy Vulg. 

D7 

ns A: corr. A* 

806A3om.8» 

Sc Tim B libri: S^ rim Ast. 

B4y*0*(ya y.) 

Si AO 

806 G 3 ou;(i ^purw ut yid. Stall¬ 

ov Si’ ^picrvr LO. But Arm. ia 

baum 

doubtful and turned ypurw Scir 
into o^fuu crwiScir and so three in¬ 
ferior MSS. reado^’ 117^1 owtSciv: 
ov Si^purw B following Stallb. 

C 5 aroxrois AIX) 

droxTois L ’ 0 * 

E5 8 i AO 

TC 0 * (r 8. y.) 


I 
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C 7 (wfnruov libri 
£ 7 ravra xturavrat cf. L 

807 B 1 KaramiruurfUinf L 
B 2 TerpaxotTfiiynv 

B7 rkSi 

808 A 6 avTois AO 

A 7 irovra 
C 2 jcaA.wc A Stob. 

D 7 ^/Kov Stob. et fecit O ‘ 

(o B. V.) 

£2 muficta? A (sed £c/ ez 
emend.) pr O 
£ 6 Kot Tw StBainaiXov Vulg. 

809 A2 ols O • 

A 6 toGtov O * 

B 7 XP 7 Schneider 

G 6 ff Ttm 

DlS^L(ut vid.) 

D 2 TW ivtavrioy yp. O 

D 7 ouTtti Vulg. 

810 A 4 vofM Ko^yFicino **con> 
tempta lege ’ ’ 

B 1 pavBavt AXX) 

D5 4Aiya L 

D9 om. 8 * AO 
E9&IWI1AO* 
811A2TaGrd A 

B 6 ■KoKvpaBftav fecit A* 

C 7 Sevpo Sij (sed 17 refic- 
tum) LO 

D 5 T« L (ut vid.) A* (t 

8. V.) 0* 

£ 1 frov A 
E 4 Aoytuv ALO 
812 C 1 uwTaiTtK L et fecit 0 * 
812 C 2 plprfffiv A ex emend. 


(va-trCrw B SchultheBB 

ravra <nrcurarra$ AOB 

KOTtiirtwuirpxyif AO 

T€Tpvx'»fuy<ov B codex Riccardi- 
anUB : rtrpwfuapiyw ALO: ttrpv- 
/wair A*0* et in Maig. A* 
rara Si A: ravra Si fecit A’ 
avrovc LB 

vdyrtK B cett.: xayrw Stob. 
koXk IX) et fecit A* 

Oijpuor B cett. 

muSuic B cett. 

om. rSv A1X)B 
ol AO 
rot^Mi' AO 
Xpi 7 <rot ALO 

frt ri ALOB: yp. riva Si LO 

Sci AO 

ror ^lavroi' B cett. 
ovmo B cett. 

B cett. wapdyofiov 

pavBayuy L * 0 * 

SA/yov AO et in Marg. L; 
SAiyoy Hermann 
S’ L (ut vid.) et yp. OB 
Sciv ot 0 et fecit A* B. 

Tioirroi» B cett. 
yp. <^t\opa0 0 
Sevp’ dd Lex. Bachm. 

Si AO 

v6p4av 0 * (v et /i B. V.) 
(TvardtraT AOB 
Kivrfaw pr. A (ut vid.) 0 
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(in Marg. iterat A*) L et 
yp. 0 

£ 1 mu avri^wfov in marg. 

A*0* 

813 C 4 TOfroi^i' 

D 2 mfwomv for (7VHU1' 
Apelt. 

D3 /4 8c' 

D 7 TiSapev li * cum Eus. 

814 A 3 rov ^Ao^oKPac ci. 
Schneider 

A 6 fiuutnip^ 

B 6 Karax^iy A* 

D 7 «/» Ast. Wagner 
conj. 

815 A 6 after ixovruav add. aX~ 
Xmv tc ra<mu« irofuvw cf. 
C 3 

815 C 4 for KartpvtopJvov^ 4^Aoi* 
wpdvow or puKTapApoptfuoiU^ 

VOV9 

D 5 82 AIjO 
DGrt/iuv (ut vid.) L 
£ 3 iwav^jj^ 

816 B 4 T/xk tA? L (ut vid.) 
D 4 oios L (ut vid.) 0* 

D 7 TOVTOU A 
£ 2 cm. aZ or &y 

817 A 6 8^iCT(u A* 

D 1 /k^ TK ^pmv 

818 C 2 <« dl8iWro« 

£ 10 6.iroKpvwT6p/tyo9 A (sed 
pv in ras.) 

819 D 2 avoiav libri 

820 A 3 ^pipaL (ut vid.) 0* 

A 8 om. Sore vw punch 
not. A* 


om. AO 

ro<rovroK A 
owwi' B oeteri 

/ 1178 c A: /U 782 F fecit A* 
n^c/icv B cett. 

roik ^vAo^oktck L (ut vid.) B! 
rov« <^vXdiavTaK AO 
B libri: yp. 0 
Korairx^y ^ 

B cett. 

B cett. om. 

W-M. "dass die Gutter be- 
trunken sind, ist doch zu 
stark.’’ He conj. Kor^wtfuvot 
8 ^ Bcr. recc. 

TipMVTtOy AOB 
av^i;« A 

irpov ra« irtfl AO 
oZa AO 
TOVTOJV B oett. 

8 v libri: a5 scr. B 
8 c 8 cucTai (ut vid.) A 
i^urovv v/uv B cett. 
oZo« Swarof B cett. 
airoKafi‘trr6p€vo9 (ut vid.) A 
(#ca/i in marg. A*) 

Ayvotav B Ast. 

pTjpa AO: in marg. A*: 

^ripara in teztu fecit a (ra s. v.)' 
retain AO: B brackets: Seel. 
W-M. 
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820 D 5 a/ia fuivOavofuva fecit 
A* 

821 A8 ttiSc libri 

821 B 7 AO 

C 6 Tav$* a fecit A* 

E 3 djtriKoa A* (o S. V.) 

E 4 <r<f>w & 0 et fecit A* 

822 B 4 om. fiiv <ls , . , B 6 
raxiorov om. A 

822Cl Arm. read; ip* o6ie 

oioptBa ycAocov rt icai . . . 
ylyvarBuu, Klinias; ycXotov 
pJv, Plato: ov8a/Mk rrA. 
Ficino alao introduces Kli* 
nias from ycAotoy to C6 

TttVT^ ifrrCv 

822 D 5 vauoOtTn L (ut vid.) 


D5 mu fulCov Ti 
D 6 TOW libri 
D 6 dvoAAarrcaAu L 


E2 ^ijrd (of libri) 
Arm. 

E4 yc/icti' ut vid. 



E 9 vofioSirm re vera AL 

823 A 1 itcripaTOV 
A3«ci L (ut vid.) 0* 

A 7 SijAot 'piv Vulg, 

B 5 a^tov 0* 

C1 aft. OTparoircSois add 
dwavnprw or similar 
E 6 ? TO Winckelmann 

824 A 4 ij Tot ut vid.; ^ rSv 
libri: ^rror B 

A 6 X4^rnj for Xoiir^ 

A11 Upovi yp, in Marg. 

LO 


apuofOavofUva A 

T^ B Schneider 
3^ Acycis 0 * 

Tawro A (Arm. tr. after &u) 
dxi^Kotw AB; AKjfKoai 0 
in^v iv AO^: <r(f>av iv B 
in Marg. add. A*, ret. B 


vopo6€Tuv A (sed CIV in ras.): 

yopoBinjy 0 

M pd^oy B 


Tov B Aldina 


AwrjXXdxjSax AO et in Uarg. L, 
B 


ipprfra B Hermann 


yipjuv in Marg. LOB: yc 
ALO 

om. Vulg. 

B cett. ixparw 
Sil AO 
StfXoipty AB 
a(uty AOB 


Tov B cett. 


Uptlt ALO 
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A 13 Kvalv libri apirvai Grou B 

A 16 dytoK Vulg. AypioK ALO B 

The detailed comparison in the above pages with the critical 
apparatus of Professor Burnet of the Armenian version suffi¬ 
ciently reveals the tradition and affinities of the Greek codex 
used by the translator about A. D. 1000. In order to economize 
space I omit for the last five books to copy from Burnet in each 
case the Greek authorities for or against each of the Armenian 
variants, assuming that my reader can refer to his edition and 
verify them for himself from his notes. 

The readings then vouched for by the version in these last 
five books are as follows: 

828 A 2 otrcKCc] doTtvav. om. 6wtai. A 4 yiyvovt^ ut vid. 

828 C 4 fuUpoK. C 7 om. rmy. C 8 itr6fuvov. D 6 Suitwioi' 

829 A 2 ftii^ latrrovf a6uaiv omitting dAAovc. B 1 irpoyv/mKrrcoi'. 
E 2 6vTa 

830 B 4 <wtpuXovfu$<i. C 2 C 9 Suitiax 9 /i£vov ut vid. 

Blxal (post D7 om. rt mi tXarrow (om. Ficino 

sed. Hermann). E 4 dXi;6wi' 

831B 6 n <rfUKp^ E 6 ianrai for Haa 

832 B10 o5v. D3 y^ywxT* 

833 A 8 dirAa 2x«>v. D 3 fuvwaoK. I) 4 ravnuc itrraXfUyoK ut vid. 

E 3 ^ 

834 A1 &axptvtt (Bichards). A 5 Aidotc. B 7 dyuvuK or Aytav(av 

for A,ywurrds> B 8 irpoa9oicS.v. D 4 a$uu E 1 StAuricdAow 

or VITO A3curicdA(i)i' 

836 D 4 n or d, Tt xoi. E1 v^pw. E 3 3^ iroAAd 
836 A 2 TO. A 5 irpOT rovrotv for r* ovtovt. B 2 om. ica#cd. B 4 
dto^try^. C 1 vpd rov Aatov. C 6 mu 
837B6 Tovroi'. C3 rov. C5 Scovtok. I) 1 8^ (ut vid.). X) 5 
t3v yiov (ut vid.). D 7 Xiyofiey 

838 A1 tV • • • rV* C 4 XeyofUvu 

839 A 2 PovXoiT^. A 7 Kvtttj^. B 3 rdxo. C 1 . . . rj. C 7 

TOT* 

840 A1 om. T« or 7 *. A1 om. &v. A 6 rmv 

841A 7 om. C 7 y/yvotro. . , C 8 ttoAco'i retain 
842 A 2 retain t* mu ovk dpddk. A 6 oS* 8c B 1 pijv , B 3 dAAuv. 
B 4 om. Sctv 
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843 A7 6 Kanu^poyffvat (Bichards). B2 ytapYoU 

844 D 6 muScMt'. E 9 £ 9 E 9 vo/iw 

845 B 1 t£v TOiovTwv. B 3 itanap &v. B 3 rov pkv BovXov. D 5 
o&rc ^Xtov. E 2 aXXorptov tv 

846 B 6 haurrov or mootow. C 8 fUrpiov. D 1 toSc. E 6 3t' 

847 D 4 oTpon^yoi 

848 A 1 ‘wpaxTtpA Iv, A 4 cirrw, A 4 cT W for ot rc. A 5 oam 
jcpuai. B 8 TO rote. C 1 Aa/S^v and om. S’. D 5 SI, E 7 
ftiipif for yivri. E 10 y^pyoiai 

849 A 3 817 iyopavoftoK rii npi Ayopav. A 5 rS SI. B 1 Si i(m». 
B 6 Scicarj^. C 2 ou tok ut vid. C 2 om. xoc. E 1 retain 
rot nu Sir^oi' /9ovAi}. E 5 add 0€w before Bwrm 

850 B 1 #caroucciv. B 6 iAv S’ iirof rois irtat towok, C 6 /tetyaro 

Book IX. 

853 A 4 tA ante icarA (ut vid.). A 6 om. Xtyopevov. A 6 tpoBkv 

for B7 Si (ut vid.). C5 cnmH A. D4 ^njKrot. 

D 5 intxapty ut vid. D 6 vc/h 

854 A 5 Aeyot. B 3 Sc rt« and om. ai. B 8 vpiv. C 4 v6aijpa 

855 A1 om. wapdSuypa (Badham). A1 om. jccu (Bichards). 
A 8 om. Twv. B 6 avrov. C 2 impopiav. C 6 ytyi'CcrSca. E 6 
diroStSdru 

856 A 4 for ov toct reads B 2 avOpmwov. B 3 hmpdas. 

G 6 olvtp* G 7 >lnj^v (om. Si). D 6 add fj bef. Sexa (Ast). 
E 4 om. xoAok. E 8 ftov^ (om. ircpi) 

857 A 3 iinKii<r^. A 4 fuas Sun/v ripuapia cvpvwiv, A 6 rov 
KkrjpOV. B 9 TOt. G 1 CTCpOV. G 3 UOTC. C 4 ITOpOVTl. D 2 
yflitpMyov ut vid. 

858 A 1 y€voputvo\K, B 1 owxct’. B 2 e^i', D 1 owt^. E 6 
SttiTrrvrro/icm. E 7 om. ^ 

859 A 1 om. B 7 tok vept twv tc. G 3 om. a»9 cT/n^xa <rxoircto6at 

860 B 4/xcycSci. C4 v^t^wv. G 8 Acyovru (om. 

861 B 6 17/iwv. B 7 Sovs. G 1 on vo/xo^er^et t^ki rpoirov for xoTa* 
vo/t. Tiva rp. G 3 aXkqv. G 5 retain xol . . . G 7 Acyciv. 
D 4 VOpipAiV. D 6 TlVl 

862 A 8 = nisi quidem vincat which suits iav riyt vix^. B 6 
ySAajSiv tryiis. G 3 <« ^lAtor. G 6 om. Si ut vid. 

863 B 8 irdv 
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864 A 2 rovrov« A 3 A 4 tc&y. B 5 om. waw fihf 

(so AO). B 8 TOimni 3< r/MoSof (om. owov). C 4 ^/i^Kcpv. 
B 1 rc. D 5 TtuSci^ D 6 jKAc;( 6 cZmi' 

865 A1 ^vov 8^ v€pi KaJ$air*p. A1 retain mp^fu6a, A 2 om. 
Tcpi 4^vov. A 7 retain r£i' apxpvrtov, B1 Ka6afi$w» C 6 
Xp^aaBat. D 7 fitauas iv IXevBip^. D 7 <rifian for i^povij/uiTi 

866 D1 vp^pav (removing comma after it). Arm. renders 
'‘primam partem navis” 

867 A 7 MovcTM)?. I) 6 ■^fup^€ptK. D 6 add rh 

868 A 4 8 . B 7 di' iBiXaxri, 0 2 oXXm. C 5 £v fStXaunv. C 5 
&K 8 ’ o] a 82 or o 82 and add bef. ktcivj; in 0 7. G 8 Ka6<u- 
p€<rOfa. E 2 rptercif nt vid. E 6 om. <! 8 cA<^«. E 7 om. $ 
d8<A4^ . ■ > 48cA^^. E 10 Zv 

869 A 6 ucawnov, B 4 t 8 . C 4 oLAAi^t nt vid. C 5 jv vofup. T) 4 

Aftwo/uvo^ 

870 A 4 om. 08 <^wm. D 6 Xoyov 

871 A 4 Upk pijT€ Ayopkv. B 5 Tporpcircnu. B 7 kvrpav for Aovrpwv. 
D7 om. T«v. So W-M. 

872 A 1 ^ovXcwrff or ? fiovXevB^. C 3 retain pUj, C 7 2 ^’ ohn, 

C 8 v/Kxr^tXcc 

873 A 5 retain ^ pajrpoi 

874 A 7 om. mu. B 4 o 8 ro« ... B 7 mi 6 a^« ^rj retain 

874 B 5 om. icvpuK. C1 2Awr. C1 tk. E 4 vopov ut vid. 

E 5 Tporptmptvw, E 8 TMV 
875D 5 82. El totc. E 3 pai^va Swarov 

876 A 4 r« ovv ktA. Arm. agrees with B. B 5 tot<. E 3 rc 

877 A 6 Tovrov for tovtw (Bichards). B 1 rtm for r^ (Richards) 

877 B 4 posterius Ar. C 7 2av post owriav add. E 6 oAAou. E 7 
retain ^ Ktip*vr} ^ km iv 

878 A 8 om. comma after irorpor. B 8 lcrr» rwv. C 2 retain Av. 
C 4 rerpawXeKriav. C 5 ^Xdirrg, C 8 imXu. D 7 rovrip 
TpuKTji. E 4 o 8 t(k for a2^<K 

879 A 6 Ttm for tk. B 3 ucavo«. C 7 2ira. D 6 covrov (om. mu) 

880 A 4 om. ra. A 5 AverovciAurrov. B 3 om. paj. B 8 
E 2 

881 A 1 rtpiiapwv 

882 A 1 ? 2^ Tcvry awry " eomndem honim,” which involves rov- 
Titfv a 8 r< 0 K and om. 
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Boos X 

885 A 4 r«v apypVTtav, C 8 a r^. C 5 uTOtcv. C 7 vOfUCoftty. 

D1 VfUV 

886 A 2 re mu A 7 v/mv. A 9 &’ Axpaciav. C 9 6p$^. B 4 ore 
887A6 tA ^ lit vid. for t6v «. D2 vw ovK. D 7 Twv avruF 

yovewF (rest uncertain). E7 c^. C 5 »precatorius Tnilii 
yidetur facere for €ux^v /iot Sofca ( ? sense) 

888 E 5 . . . E 6j agrees with AO. 

889 A 7 TAarreiF. C 2 otn. oimi)«. C 5 ov. D 1 votScMc. E 4 
dAXoif. E 5 ioxToun or &ivro{f. E 6 

890 A 3 om. avavra. A 3 «opA veoif. B 5 oraira. D 7 ^rrov. 
E 6 

891B 8 dAAA Sij Xeyc /uk iraAiv. D 2 c5. El frep^. E 2 om. 
5eo(s. E 7 32 

892 B 1 TavTTft. B 7 B 7 InovofiaCowiv aM rovro. C 

2and3 thus: Ath. . . wpwraj cl 82 

rrA. C 5 cimt But^ipov 4uc o n ^wtu D 8 xp? ut vid. 

893 B 2 ovrwF claiF. B 3 muramurt ut vid. B 4 hwvnjfialw 
fu¥. B 6 rarX Ta8c is rendered as if re vera, certe, valde. 
C 6 KvitXif. C 8 Syowra. E 3 dAAots 

894 A1 ylyvcTOi icrX. Arm. paraphrases: " How indeed comes 
to be a becoming of all when it is destroying (or being de¬ 
stroyed) ? This suggests the reading 8ta^8ap§. B 8 2r^paF 
. . . icin^iF. 0 1 ovTMF. C 5 Irtfia ut vid. C 10 riva 

895 B1 . . . B 3 furawTWTtoK Atheniensi continuavit, postea 

B 3 dpxip' ... B 7 Sevrepav Cliniae tribuit Arm. Itemque 
Cliniae dAi/tfcorora X^w, Bed male. B1 avr^. B 6 
fi£TafioXw. C 6 cImu. D 5 Svopa (om. r2) 

896 A 3 TO 2avrd. A 4 om. o fUf. B 3 yofofuvrj. B 3 yc. B 3 
dpx^. C 2 -^fuv. C 9 om. iceu ^ovXfjtrw. C 7 add rff« before 

(Richards) 

897 B 1 yXvfcu kcu xuepoF. B 2 8ctov. B 2 dcos o5(ra 8p5A D 2 
Sp^tSt. E 8 yc Totrovrov r£y rare in Tovnf yc 

898 A 2 Taira. A 3 iv. D 7 i^/uv atrrpa dp/i. D 8 Ttvos. E 2 

E 5 cl x^Mayci. E10 ovT^ (or ? avr^) 

899 A 5 foil. Arm. gives veu alone to Klinias, and begins the 
Athenian’s speech at roiko p2v, continuing it to xm in A10. 
But it begins a fresh sentence at Awov in A 7. B 3 8^. 
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B 8 omK. B 9 o/uiAoycr. C 8 Tovmv. C 9 om. B 1 

ry)(a(] ^I'vxoL B 2 cd&ufu>vt{o/t<KU ut vid. B 5 add. 6.voirlow 

900 A 2 ? add. orav ante to vw. The text is broken and a word 
has dropt out. A 2 t&uv. Arm. has nshavak^mifutov, which 
may have crept in from margin where it drew attention to 
subject matter. A 3 om. wavramuriv, A 3 ajrroim;^. 
A 3 om. ir/>ooTvx^, but ? thro' mutilation of text. For same 
reason Arm. is undecisive for or against A 8 A.y6ntym, 
A 8 tnro Ttroc. C 3 ifian-rTjj. C 9 ^ rw. D 1 ^kovov. D 6 

awt$traComtv 

901 A 2 om. rovyavTtov. A 5 o. A 5 iraT. A 8 om. Toi ut vid. B 2 
y* vovs. B 3 civ post Ttm ut vid. CSdi'. D26 82. D4 
om. oi. D 5 Xeyrrt, B 5 6/ioAoyov/icv 

902 A 3 £u (om. oviSh'). A 4 rov for ut vid. B9 &irrtp. 
D 2 82. D 3 2iri/tcA<M7^. D 4 d/tcAown. D 4 2^a. B1 
Tw afUKpnv. E 1 ot Ai^oAoyou B 8 im/uX. mu Svr. 

903 A1 A 7 om. /loAurm. B 5 oAov. B 9 t8 t^Aoc W-M. 

C 3 (tfc 4 ycMcrw. C 3 C 7 fupf . . . D 1 ji/poiK retain. 

D 8 learA. D 8 om. airwv. D 8 Om. Tm. D 8 TpoaijKownji. 

B 3 B 3 |Sf 0 T«Ki;c. B 4 om PV 

904 A 2 Sintp\ A 2 8iari9c/iCKi;T. A 8 t 8 8v. B 1 ^ ut vid. B 2 
Earlpov. B 2 ocTov. B 8 t8. D 4 82 Stf. D 5 luraXaP^. 
B 2 luSApoanro 

905 A1 kcSl irotciv hie. A1 om. tL A 2 2v«tl{i;nu or 2v«v|crac. 
A 3 8 ucmi'. a 7 o5r«r. B1 dvtmpov for dypu^epov. B 5 
om. K^ra. B 5 ? avrav. C 1 rwrov 8ctv. C 3 oiSi Xoyov. 
C 6 8cot. D 4 aOTovf for ou 8cow. D 6 8'. E 3 om. 2vTe- 

A«x« 

906 A 2 ^jSbr. A 5 ^ortp A 7 kt^/uu B 3 82. B 4 A^/ia. 

C 2 tr^turtv. C 5 hnavrmv, C 6 airi ut vid. C 6 J^/uu 

D 1 after ABU<ns adds scholion: sed innocentum ordines 
diiudicantur. D 3 mu icurtv. D 9 order ^Xaxw dvat 

907 A 7 om. fUxrw. B1 8 Aoyoc. B 2 om. ira«. B 10 (r^o8p3rcpov. 
C 4 ret. Jtcu ola. D 2 c( 82 /i^. D 4 8 Aoyor ut vid. B 7 2r 

908 C 2 ret. 8'. C 5 Ik vrdpxot. B 2 c8^v^. B 1 om. rA ut vid. 

909 B 2 mAAow. B 6 iicupuv. C 2 vpocUvai 82 a8rot«. 0 6 

Xayx^vuv Ut vid. C 7 om. COT bef. Svrav. I) 3 irdcn vifutv. 
D 8 Tjf. B 1 dymeu. B 1 8ii/uAei« or ? hrtfuXiv. B 2 tv. 
B 8 mi^tcpow Tc. B 8 Uptv for 
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910 B1 wp^ioiv (om. rolf). C4 ?oin. koi. £3 vaJiMov. £3 
<M. £ 5 after curayayoircc add. (uf htl 

Book XI. 

913 A1 3i ut vid. A1 after add. »u cUAcdv towv and after 
dAA^Aovc add. tnroAjftiuv. A 3 rA 3co/Kra lit vid. A 3 3c. B 3 
rot«. B 3 om. y§. B 5 after AvtXmv add. olxenum or ^XAmv. 
B 6 iv^tAoLrfv (** quantam molem virtue animae et institia 
animae augeret apud me’’). C6 avkowTrarcv (om. mu). 
D 6 day Si a\Ai;s . . . dypovo/ioK retain. 

914 A3 xp^fianov, 1)1 xorcpov (^'of one of the disputants”). 
D 1 OlW'Of. £ 1 Suc^ctv 

915 A 4 aft. ucavm add. ^c/icA^ryu avrUv or similar. B 5 xf*. C 5 
Siicai ut vid. C 8 Stovovv ut vid. D 6 SAAomfrai 

916 A 6 AtAtfv. A 8 om. xovry ut vid. B 3 iav 8c t« tStanfv . . . 

AvaSoS^ male C 5 ret. xorc. C 6 cJaSriTau £ 1 ret. r3. 

E3 om. re 

917 A 8 o vw ut vid. A 9 om. wapi>v. C 6 koXoCw fjihr, C 6 om. tk 

918 A 4 iXXtmlv ut vid. A 6 om. xarA iroSa. G4 Soxwk. C5 

ret. ci. C 5 d^uaamfuBa. D 3 E1 om. Si ut vid. 

919 A 5 iraipow. A 7 paKpoTartov. B 3 B 5 «« 

0 1 wpoartrpafxpivriv. C 3 dfnayjj. ' D 4 Karouud 
930 A 6 ^Aiwea« Jveu. A 8 ircira^ScvvTtu. B 1 ret. para rt iwt~ 
rtfim, B 3 a wporpainpf. B 3 TporpevetK. B 5 om. 3v. C 5 
rh Si Aypovofujw ret. D 3 viro dStKou. D 4 diro. £ 3 om. t3 

921 D 5 n. D 6 1 ^ 

922 A1 00 * 01 . A 7 jp^ot'ucw ut vid. D 4 cl xA IpA. E 6 xov 
923A2 (Cliniaetribuens). B3 inroKa^iov (“furtum faci- 

ens”). Dl KXrfptp. E6 KXtfpovopov 
924 B 2 ret. x4. B 4 om. x^ ut vid. B 7 ot. C 2 iravxui'. D 6 
3iaojccY(UT0 i$. E 3 rov 3^, E 6 ret. Si. E 8 icaxA 

935 A 3 xov xctif'. A 3 ydpuav. A 6 irdnimv. B 3 ooAAA or 
-?iroXAM(«. C6 (TtiHrav. D8 pvpia avSpanroiv (om. ^). £4 

yafulv . . . E 5 xovxuv ret. E 6 3d^tcv. £ 7 ret. vopoBirov 
icoi vwip 

926 A 3 irpooxdrxci. B 3 xpoxxovro* for irpooTdxxoiroc. D 8 om. xw. 
E 3 ?r(u3cvoc(c. E 5 ret. <f>afiey. E 7 v pcAcxj; 

937 C 3 xot5 ut vid. D 4 xc xoic wcpl. D 5 3^ for 

938 B 1 xoOTov vofufv, E 4 lirei 
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929 B 6 6. B7 Sto^^t^oficvwv ut vid. ((^ui clamsnt). B7 rov 
viov if>€^ovTo<i. C 1 om. T«. D 6 posterius t«v ret. E10 
fivcrru^if ut vid. 

930 A 4 ^oUrovaiv. A 6 K€Xflrnt€vow. B 6 Syrtav, D 1 ytvofuvw. 
D 3 iatirOax. D 6 y€yvmfuvov and om. rov iSovAov. D 7 rovr* 

D 8 om. TO ut vid. E 4 4^pov^<u. E 7 vapA vaaiv 
931A 4 ^ ^ opB^. C 4 c^wv for ^ cv^^alc. D 2 

vo/ua«ev 

932 A 3 airi6vT€9 vtoi, A 3 cr^d^/Kt] etiam nunc. A 6 koi^] " But 
if anyone is taken hold of by a voiceless rumour and become 
hearingless of such preludes.*^ Did he read or kw^v ? 
A 6 d3c. B 2 avoTrXrjpiav. B 5 hnfuXovfuvtav. C 5 Zkootov. 
C 8 oaov ut vid. D 4 ^ 

933 A 1 ^irofuv. A 2 A 5 ratn^ o^. B 3 cfr* ivl. C 1 ret. 
miBat* E 3 dy r^. E 6 oaa tk &v Ircpof dAAov. E 7 /utCo)* 
E 8 C^/uou(r^ 

934 A 4 ^ fit*. A 4 fictA^c. D 4 tA rcrropa. E1 ewd/iwv. E 5 
oAA^ 

935 B 3 om. os ofi. B 8 iKoarov. B 8 Avari. C 6 0 7 

Acyctfftcv. C 7 OK fi. D 4 mpoBexofuBa. D 7 owrcray/tcK^. 
E2 om. fi* 

936 A 2 o Ayw. A 3 ircpt rov. A 6 om, r^. B 3 mivvv. B 5 
xcKT^rat. E 7 KXrfSeU ut vid. 

937 B 2 hruTKrf^d^. B 3 ^tutkcttcoAu. B 5 ? hrttrKi^tK. C 6 Biiqj. 

D 2 fi*. D 3 fiutfitxao’uxy. D 4 fivorcpuK fi* fiv E 2 om, 

ov, E 3 fita^oA^ TK Ko^. E 4 Tfjfvif. E 5 avr^ rd re. E 6 
poet dAA^ distinguit 

Book XII. 

941 A 1 mpairpe(T^€Vfj ru So Badham. A 3 ovrAc for B 6 

irXTffifuXSv mu ut vid. B 8 om. Of. C 4 fiax*<rO<a, C 6 n. 
D 3 fiAAA. D 5 iXjj ok hurifup, D 6 fiyrt 

942 A 8 iBilfffBai Badh. Bln. B 4 Arrdwu. B 4 om. fi*. C 7 

rovro (om. mu) 

943 A 2 om. fioMty. So Ficino. A 2 B 4 poXXov. B 5 
irc/Kycvccrficu. B 8 hcatmay rovnay. 0 2 ffictrtv. D 3 aft. avrotf 
add. t^KHf. D 3 o2« irc^. E 1 a£ov«. E 3 add. fici 

944 A 3 Ipmfow. B1 rdroir. C 3 Buuf>€p€u C 6 /terex***' 

8 
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fitrik Koieij^ male, ? corruption of /urh, rdxow. C 7 lurafioX^, 
D 2 D 6 m. D 8 om. *Kuvig. E 4 jcaxov 

945 B 6 fiirQ. B 6 om. B 7 ttjv C 1 apx'^Kraii'. C 4 

4 6 to>wc. D 3 g D 7 TO avTo. D 7 In vtvowrai. 

£ 3 a^tiv 

946 B 2 Xxuf>$wiv. C 6 mr^ ante 3a£oca. D 2 htaaro^. D 3 om. 
fcvu. E 2 renfuvov ut vid. 947 A 3 Iripav. A 5 civtu. B 1 
ret. Twv. C 3 ^xarov. C 7 cUAovr. C 8 i<f>vfivtiv. D 6 vpo- 
rifuav, E 4 avfwtierj. E 6 Toimi 

948 A 5 roir alterum ret. A 8 £u«cotv. B 1 3* &. C 2 om. Sif. 
C 2 ^o/icV. C 3 TO. C 4 32 om. 3^. C 6 om. Karel. C 7 
? iroAAAc 

949 A 1 3c( for ad. A 6 St* d3uKui'. C 2 cni3' iwtorrevovTt^. C 8 $ 
vofiirtwruay. D 3 tar^. E 3 for fifjrt 

950 A 4 om. avroi«. B 7 oaot. B 7 ^^rrprol. B 8 2(m. D 4 

951 A 5 nv€9. A 7 om. 32 post dvctpycro). A 7 vofUK. B 3 a3 

TOOT. B 3 yvafijj. B 4 iSanv ^ 3cau (? a condation). B 5 
miiToc 3*. D 3 0*00*. D 5 o^tot 

952 A 2 Ti om. A 4 <rvfuf>€p€Lv, A 4 a fiaSown. A 5 rcl. B 2 
dTo/9Aero»Taf. B 8 cupciv. B9 ^7x01 ko»oi^ ("citissime 
communicet ”). D1 y* 2v ut vid. 

953 A 6 wfiwcnxuTfuvw. A 7 Saw. C 7 ? om. 2v. C 7 om. tj. 
G 7 3d^ai. Dio roiotn’OT. D 4 ixaioT (Richards). D 5 levwvi 

Twy. E 7 ^ Tpmy 

954 A 6 iXwi^uy. C3 ^(povov (om. 32). C6 Or 2av. D2 f(i732v 
TopcX^oioos or dircA3o)<To« (^vtavroO is bungled into 2d a(rrov). 
D 5 TOO XoiToO xpovov 

955 B 5 2ai' TIT. B 5 xAc/ifidScov orunw. C 7 3*. E 2 2olv Tov. 

E 6 TQ. E 6 2crTtf 

956 A 1 dfroAcAoiiroroT. A 2 cvycp2«. E 2 ^ 0 Topa/cara^ 

patrttav 

957 B 4 Tore. B 6 ret. iroAAuv. B 7 koI koAuk. G 4 Kvputfrara 
rov. C 5 a direp. E 4 2irtKeKA(i>o'fic)m] Arm. renders " com* 
motis ** as if agreeing with oloiv 

958 A 2 a^uu. A 2 ytyvoiKr*. B 2 Bueatrifuov ut vid. D 2 

0 332. 0 4^’. D 6 ut vid. E1 & 32] " sed ubi.” 

E 8 ruv] (xavA 3v ttrf or ixoiti probably a paraphrase 
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959 A1 foj fuiKpOTtpov, B 5 om. yhp. C 1 ir kok&v. C 7 

Tt/iTXavTa, E 7 vofua vofioBerowTi. 

960 B 1 Taai, B 8 Sei. C 4 apiirai. C 5 om. ra. C 8 B* W.-M. 
G 8 £2. C 8 tmnfptav for aartipao'. C 8 Xe\diyniiv. C 9 
arjfKotrpUvrjv ut Tid. and om. tq. C 9 Tvpit. D 1 drepya* 
^ofUyrjy tit Tid. D 7 om. D 8 KtijfJUXTl 

961A 6 O' Kaiptp. A 6-7 »iisdem placente which confirms par¬ 
ticiple Sd^t* of W-M. B 1 rpuucoKTacT^. B 8 om. irovri. 
B 8 ret. £ 1 dAA’d wtpi ri 

962 A 3 (Tu/iaTL A 7 dmiK S.v vow. A 7 om. rt, B 2 pa/B* ttBurf. 

B 9 •trpSnoiv. C 1 rov rotovrov ut vid. £ 8 ov for ovSh' 

963 A 9 Bd. A113^ or ? 62. B 6 av, irdvmv. C 8 ret. kiu. C 8 
amurra. D 1 Bvrmv. D 6 iv. D 9 6. £ 3 ipm 

964 A 8 ye Syra. B 6 i^povrjaK Bucauxrvtnj. 'C2 ov Bd BtB^KOvra. 
€ 5 wdoj; dperp. E 1 kvtow " totum fulcimeutum capitis.” 
E 2 drctAcy/Uf'crw] ? d^y/UKOvt 

965 A 4 ret. dAijv. A 6 BafKpifitafuvovt. B 7 ret. tok. C 10 tI 

Tore. D 2 dv. 1) 6 ret. w. E 1 olrr’ Cl ToAAd. E 2 

wf] we. E 3 ovKovv. E 3 ^/dv. E 3 dptoiryenw (“ sicut hoc 

modo ”). E 5 wapdvav iv Bok^ iav Sij xpc^K, The last three 
words certainly stood in the translator’s Greek. E 6 ^Kurra 

inf. E 6 iivtov 

966 A 6 poyov hcaarov. B 4 d avrde. C 8 fojv or ? simply om. pdf. 
D 2 dyxp^rctfi' ut vid. 

967 A 4 drayxoif. C 2 om. 3^. C 2 irpd' rwv. D 1 dAAa tc ad. D 8 

rd tlpvfiUvoy (om. vw). D 8 om. rov re tlprtffUvov. So Badham. 
E 1 om. yovv (did vow and vw get confused in the margin ?). 
K2 Xd^Tj 

968 A 1 oera re B 3 dXA’ w Awcrre. C1 Acyw/iev. C 5 vo/io- 
BmfTtoy. C 9 xaToAcrreof. C 9 dtif. D 5 xpde ove or fca3’ o6e 
for ove. D 5 Ixoirra. E 2 rov. E 3 Arm. om. diroppi^ra . . . 
dirpopfnpra, and SO does not serve to decide between Acx^cvra 
and 2Acyx3cvTa 

969 A1 TOVTOU B 1 rocf . • . dwiyiyvofUvoi^ ut vid. So W.-M. 
B 2 Toiovroe. B 7 vov re. B 8 ^fifUf(0wax 

Minos. 

Plato’s Minos is edited by Burnet from two manuscripts. 

A —Cod. Parisinus Graecus 1807. 
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F =- Cod. Vindobonensie 65, suppl. phil. gr. 39. 

In comparing the Armenian 1 have confined myself to 
Biimefs Apparatus Criticus, signifying only those Greek or 
conjectural variants which it confirms, as I have in the last 
five books of the Laws. 


St. II, p. 313 A 2 Tw vofuav. A5 ti -qpo/ujv. A 6 om. fu, A 6 
avi)pov. A 7 iptuBoA. B 5 etre. C 1 kcu dXAo . . . ipnfuva 
om. with A. C 2 oAAo Si. G 3 oAAo Si. G 4 oAAo fun 

314 A 2 TavT]Q ... A 5 altr^rjau om. Arm. B 4 ftavnit§ D 8 

<drr6. £ 1 ^ ^ otrr^ 

315 A 8 (H. A 8 B 7 3^ for re. C 1 koX rouf avrwv. 

C 2 (COt ail. C 6 ixp^fttOa. C 8 ot S*. D 1 irt. E 9 'Byi* 
fjih>. . . 316 A 2 vat om. Arm. 

*316 A 2 ovKovy Kot iv Utpmui ret. A 3 om. «u ^ IIc/xrat« and 
subst. vat. A 4 xActov. A 6 ^apvrtpa vo^Cevat iySaZe. B 6 
teat ^atwTot Tawa. D 2 dXAot aXXa. D 4 avrotf. D 4 tlSmat, 
E 4 om. ycoipyueot. E 6 vo/tot. E 6 om. ^fuv. E 10 om. 
o5roi 

317 A 8 om. ot. A 8 ret. vo/tovc. A 8 dwSpwv. B 3 enr/Ypa^ovou 
B 3 ov . . . B 4 T«v avrmv ret. with A. B 8 om. Sv. 
G 6 o. 0 7 eZvot (om. jSaatAaede). D3 Su^afuBa. D4 ini 
y§. D 7 tcot at D 8 om. xat with Hermann 

318 A 2 a( 0 /taro«. B 2 yiyayt roiv (om. iv). B 2 om. voftoti with 
Hermann. C 1 ravra for pdva Xotrd. G 6 A^ctc. E 1 ri Si 
cv ravra* E 7 oils' on 

319 A 7 TovTwv. A 7 ret. S. A 9 ptw &9. B 3 clalv awrj ut vid. 
G 4 vayxoAi;. I) 3 ^oZdfMvBw alterum ret. D 3 3ixd{. mw. 
D 9 d dptoT^. E 4 rporcpf 

320A3 oZ« ut vid. for ov. G5 toA®. C5 rdA®«. D3 yeWo. 
D 3 fiaaiXifoiv. E 2 tiXa^yjarji. E 6 prius fj ret. E 6 minj- 

yopovvTCs 

321 A 2 otovrat. A 7 3aa/tov«. B 7 Kfnjre^. B 7 ptv®os. B 7 
^KiSafjuivBvo^. G 5 order dy. vopoS. H 2 d ret. 1) 4 avrw. 
D 4 vjrip rrji. H 8 dv ovrotf. D 9 dya6dv xat. H 9 ^Aavpov 
ut vid. 

Fred. C. Gontbeabe. 

21, Tkikitt Otaewffl, 

FoLSStTon, ZsoLxm. 
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II.—NOTES ON CERTAIN ATHENIAN GENERALS OF 

THE YEAR 424-3 b. c. 


The lists of Athenian generals for the first half of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War, to which we must go for a large part of onr 
knowledge of the political ricissitudes in Athens during this 
period, are in need of correction. In certain cases, apparently 
slight modifications make possible the re-assembling of our 
material in such a way as to throw considerable light on the 
tribal affiliations and political views of certain generals.^ In 
this paper I shall use as a basis for discussion the revised lists 
of Beloch, indicating, wherever necessary, the changes that must 
be made.* In addition to revising the list of generals for the 
year 424-3, a list that offers us several points of unusual inter¬ 
est, and one that can be reconstructed with greater precision 
than most, I shall try to make clear the political situation of 
that year by showing how the change in public opinion that 
swept over Athens after the defeat at Delion and the victories 
of Brasidas in the north found expression in four or five im¬ 
portant bye elections and resulted in the return of Nicias’ sup¬ 
porters to office. 

Demodooub. 

No one, I think, after reading Thucydides* account of the 
campaigns of 424,* would have assigned Demodocus to the year 


'Ab this paper was written preliminary to my article, Pericles 
Political Eeirs, Class. Phil., April, 1924, pp. 124 ff., the two papers sup¬ 
plement each other; and statements made there depend for proof upon 
the material oollected here. For the political views and party 
forms of the rival leaders, Cleon and Nicias, see that paper, where I 
have shown that Nicias was neither an oligarch nor a pacifist, but a 
Periclean democrat, conservative only when contrasted with Cleon. In 
the present papa# I shall use the word ** conservative ” in that sense. 

■ Beloch, Oriechische Oeschichte,* II, 2, pp. 260-259. I have chosen 
Beloch in preference to Arthur Krause, Attische Strateffenlisten his 
J4S, Weimar, 1914, because his lists are more readily accessible, more 
recent, and on the whole more accurate, even though not quite so de¬ 
tailed. In a few cases Krause is probably to be preferred, but in the 
main, so far as concerns this paper, the errors of the one are the errors 
of the other. 

» Thuc., iv. 66-75. 

141 
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425-4, if Beloch had not come to the conclusion that the chro¬ 
nology of Thucydides was inexact or that Demodocus and his 
colleagues Aristides and Lamachus held commands after their 
year of office had expired.^ The operations of these generals in 
the Hellespont and the Black Sea followed, or were contem¬ 
porary with, the expedition into the Megarid, led by Hippo¬ 
crates and Demosthenes. As neither Hippocrates nor Demos¬ 
thenes held office in 425-4, their campaign came shortly after 
they entered the strategion, midsummer 424, and by the same 
token Demodocus should be considered a general of their year. 

Beloch for two reasons, neither of which is adequate, sets 
aside the evidence of Thucydides as of no importance, where¬ 
upon other writers, accepting his assumption as a fact, are led 
into unwarrantable deductions.'^ Beloch’s first assumption is 
that no general would hold the lucrative and responsible post 
of revenue-collector for two years in succession, and since 
Aristides served in that capacity during the preceding winter,* 
he and both his colleagues, Lamachus and Demodocus, could 
not have commanded the tribute-collecting ships in 424-3. It 
hardly seems worth while to answer such an argument. In the 
first place, although we may agree with Beloch that no Athenian 
general, not even an Aristides, could be trusted with the col¬ 
lection of unpaid tribute for more than a year at a time, we 
need not suppose that generals in this position invariably failed 
of re-election or were recalled to Athens immediately upon the 
expiration of a year in office. Furthermore, it was a very sim¬ 
ple matter to replace generals serving in the Aegean when it 
was time for their successors to take over their commands. The 
Salaminia and Paralos were constantly cruising about on er¬ 
rands of this kind; but probably for a voyage to the Hellespont 
it would be unnecessary to make use of these vessels. There 
were enough merchant ships sailing on that route to provide 
accommodations for an occasional general. A few days would 
suffice to bring every general to his new station, and as several 
months intervened between the elections and the time when the 
generals took up their duties, iit seems unreasonable to suppose 


*AUische Politik seit PerioUi, pp. 303 f. 

■ Cf. Buaolt’« account of the electicois of 426-4, Or. Qesck., m, 2, 1084. 
•Thuc., iv. 60. 
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that in ordinary circumstances, at least in the Aegean, there 
would be any delay in relieving generals whose terms had ez> 
pired. 

Beloch’s further assumption that Athens never had more than 
ten generals in a given year seems at first sight a more reason¬ 
able argument for assigning Demodocus and his colleagues to 
the previous year, for otherwise, Beloch points out, we should 
be confronted with an impossible number of eleven generals. 
But as a matter of fact, it is probable that Athens had twelve 
generals or more in 424-3 rather than ten, for Hippocrates lost 
his life at Delion and Thucydides lost his office at Amphipolis. 
To fiU these positions special elections were undoubtedly held, 
and one of the eleven generals of course owed his position to 
one of these bye elections. 

This solution of the difficulty has two advantages over 
Beloch’s. It preserves Thucydides’ reputation for accuracy,— 
Beloch, I believe, does not consider him worthy of a pedestal'— 
and it also enables us to understand why there were so many 
conservative generals in a year when the regular spring elections 
brought victory to the radical city democracy led by Cleon and 
his aristocratic catVpaw Hippocrates. The latter apparently 
acted as commander-in-chief. After the unlucky campaign in 
Boeotia and the loss of Amphipolis a conservative reaction set 
in that resulted in the armistice of the following spring. Can 
we doubt that the special election held after the death of Hippo¬ 
crates brought into office a man from the opposing party? 

The question remains, what were the political affiliations of 
Demodocus? It is difficult to say with any certainty, but 
judged by the task to which he was assigned, and perhaps by 
the company with which he was associated, he was probably one 
of Cleon’s henchmen. Aside from the opportunities for graft 
in the revenue-collector’s post, which made it a plum for dema¬ 
gogues and their associates * to wheedle out of the gullible 
demos, conditions made it imperative that reliable and ruthless 
democrats should be on guard in the Aegean to forestall revolts 
caused by the heavily increased tribute and to enforce payment 

*For one of Beloch’a gibee against the author, see Chr. Oesch*,, n, 
1, p. 333, note 2. 

‘Aristophanes, Aniphts, 1067ff.; Wasps, 668-679. 
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from unwillmg and delinquent subjects. Unscrupulous demo* 
crats were also needed to bring unfounded charges against the 
wealthy citizens of the allied states, by which they might be 
brought to trial and their property confiscated for the benefit of 
the hungry popiilace or the unpaid sailors.* It is hard to im* 
agine Cleon at the time of his greatest popularity allowing any 
one but his most loyal supporters to undertake such a task.^* 
Aristophanes by his reference to the greedy fox-dogs of tribute¬ 
collecting ships in the Knights, 424, and by his more detailed 
accusations given in the Wasps two years later, shows clearly 
that about this very time Cleon had secured the appointment of 
his friends to this profitable position. Though these strictures 
may be grossly exaggerated, they serve to cast suspicion upon 
every man who acted as revenue-oollector at the time of Cleon’s 
ascendancy, and, more important for our purpose, to brand him 
as a radical democrat. He may have been as honest as the day, 
or again he may have been one of those aristocrats who were 
attacked by the Old Oligarch because they espoused the demo¬ 
cratic cause for the benefit of their personal finances. It is 
impossible to say, nor does it greatly matter. At least it is hard 
to agree with Busolt that Demodocus probably belonged to the 
party of Nicias.^* Busolt might have come to a different con¬ 
clusion if he had seen that Demodocus was elected as a colleague 
of Cleon in 424, and not, as he thought, as a colleague of Nicias 
in 425 when the conservative democrats were comparatively suc¬ 
cessful at the polls. Demodocus may have held office the pre¬ 
vious year as well, but there is absolutely no evidence that he 
did. 


Abistides. 


Aristides, the colleague of Demodocus in the summer of 424, 
sboTild be added to the list of generals for 424-3,^* but since 
Thucydides mentions him as a revenue-collector in the pre¬ 
ceding winter,^* his name should not be taken from Beloch’s 
list for 425-4. 


*Ar., Knights, 1067 ff.; Wasps, 286 ff.; Peace, 639 ff. 

Fa.'Xenophon, Constitution of Athens, i. 14. 

“ Ibid., ii. 20. “ Thuc., iv. 75. 

'•Or. Gesch., Ill, 2, 10S4. “Thuc., iv. 60. 
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His politics were probably the same as Cleon’s, for what we 
have said of Demodocns applies with equal or greater force to 
Aristides. It has been suggested that Panourgipparchides, 
whom Aristophanes criticizes for having a highly paid sinecure 
on the Thracian coast, is Aristides the son of Archippos who 
was serving there in a lucrative post a few months later. That 
is quite possible, and, if true, it would make of Aristides a 
radical.'* 

Now that we know that Aristides held office for two years, it 
is possible to assign him to a tribe with a considerable degree 
of certainty. Beloch’s lists of generals, with the additions and 
corrections indicated by this paper,'^ show that in one or the 
‘ other of these two years every tribe except Cecropis is repre¬ 
sented by a general.'* Aristides, therefore, can have belonged 
to no other tribe. He was Laches’ successor.'* 

I Lamachus. 

^ Lamachus, like Bemodocus, served in 424-3 ** but not in 
' 425-4; but unlike Bemodocus and Aristides he was something 

more than a politician, or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
call him less of a party man." He was the forerunner of the 

“Velsen, PhiM^ Ane., VII, 1876, 386; cf. Herbst, PhUoh, XT.TX , 
161; Busolt, op. oit., 621; Aristophanes, Achamians, 603. 

I can not agree with Buaolt, op. cit., 1084, when he makes Aristi¬ 
des a partisan of Nioias. 

For proof that Pythodorus does not belong to Cecropis see page 
155 infra. Since he is not a member of Cecropis, he should be assigned 
to Hippothontis. 

During the Peloponnesian War I feel sure that the generals were 
elected each one by his own tribe. Therefore all tribes would be repre¬ 
sented except when the tribe of the commander-in-chief had two generals. 

** It is tempting to consider Aristides as the father or close relative 
of Aristomachus, an oligarch who was active in the Revolution of 411, 
Aristotle, AtA. Pol., 32, 1, for an Aristides, son of Aristomachus, of the 
tribe Cecropis, is known to us in the next century. Kirchner, Prosop. 
Att., 1689. We need not be surprised to find the son of a democrat 
taking part in the oligarchic revolution, for some of the most radical 
democratic politicians became oligarchs when the tide turned that 
j way. See Busolt, op. cit., 1350. 

I ”Thuc., iv. 75. 

I "Cf. Busolt, op. oif., 1084. 
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professional soldiers of the fourth century, a man who appar¬ 
ently had no large source of income aside from the perquisites 
of office, who padded his expense accounts so as to get a pair 
of shoes or an overcoat, and whose reputation for strategic 
ability in the army, although high, was insufficient to counteract 
the disdain felt by the well-to-do hoplite farmers for their im¬ 
pecunious leader.^^ He had all the qualifications for general¬ 
ship, except wealth and social position, and although he had 
enviable renown for bravery and military ability, he was never 
forgiven for not having been bom a gentleman, at least not 
until after his heroic death in Sicily. 

As a semi-professional soldier Lamachus was a convenient 
person to have in the strategion. On him could be foisted the 
disagreeable duties that promised much danger and little glory. 
It was Lamachus who was sent into the Black Sea when his 
colleagues chose the easy and more shdwy task of reducing 
Antandrus, and it was Lamachus who is pictured by Aristo¬ 
phanes in the Ackamians as being sent on a dangerous expe¬ 
dition by the numerous and incompetent generals.^’ He appears 
there as a well-disciplined subordinate ready to answer his 
country's call at a moment’s notice 
this rdle that he was chosen to go with Nicias and Alcibiades 
on the ill-fated Sicilian expedition. 

A man of that type is not likely to be much of a politician, 
and whenever he does enter politics as a candidate for office, he 
does it as a soldier relying upon the fame of his military ex¬ 
ploits. For some reasons this should have been a simpler task 
in fifth-century Athens than it is today, for there party lines 
were not strictly drawn and party government was unknown. 
There, too, the chief elective office called for strategic ability, or 
at least military experience accompanied by the habit of com¬ 
mand. Thus in theory it should have been easy for men who 
had distinguished themselves in the field to enter the strategion; 
but in fact it was quite the contrary, for the custom of choosing 
generals from the iraAot KayaSoi was very firmly entrenched. A 
new man like Lamachus would find it difficult to ride into office 
on a flood of hero worship, and once in office he would meet 

“Plutarch, Uicias, 16; Alcihiadea, 18, 21. 

** Achamuins, 1071 ff. 


, and it was precisely for 
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with a certain amount of insubordination among the troops, as 
both Lamachus and Cleon discovered, the one in Sicily, the 
other before Amphipolis. Only as subordinates could ^If-made 
generals perform the most effective service. They were most 
useful when they were under the protecting wing of some friend 
or patron. 

Their tenure of ofSce was in like measure dependent upon 
finding some one to vouch for them and to throw the weight of 
his influence in their favor. The career of Lamachus illustrates 
what 1 mean. He first appears as a general in the Achamians 
of Aristophanes, but elected, as it would seem, under peculiar 
circumstances. The scenes in which he appears have been a 
source for much discussion, because, while he enters as a gen¬ 
eral in one passage,in another he is apparently not one of 
them but merely their tool,** in other words, a subordinate 
officer whom they can order about. One explanation for this 
change of roles is that he had been elected in a bye election to 
take the place of Procles who had fallen in Demosthenes* 
Aetolian expedition.** And this may well be true, for Dicaeo- 
polis is careful to tell us that at the election only a handful of 
cuckoos voted.** At a special election during the busy season 
in summer the peasant vote would probably be very small. The 
three cuckoos represent the worthless citizens of the city demes, 
voces et praeterea nihil.^^ 

Of course Dicaeopolis, the typical Attic peasant, would bear 
it ill that a man of Lamachus* stamp should get into office by 
such a fluke, although he might hold Lamachus in high esteem 
for his bravery and devotion to duty, virtues which he could 
appreciate much better than his fellow-tribesmen from the city. 
'Xhat Lamachus had shown himself possessed of these qualities 
in Aetolia, where Procles lost his life, is Muller-Strubing*s 
happy suggestion.** The name of Lamachus, hero of the 


** Achamiani, 566-625. 

«Z6id., 1071-1226. 

** Gilbert, Beitr. z. tnn. Gesch. Athens, 176. Beloch, Att. Pol., 302.. 
is wrong, I tbii^ in tus conclusion tJiat Lamaebug was not a general 
in 426-5. 

** Achamians, 598. 

** Bogers, note on Achamians, 598. 

*' MQller-StrObing, Ad^amians, 675. 
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** crests and cohorts,” was probably in every one’s mouth at 
the time of the special election. Perhaps the pun of Aristo¬ 
phanes, so reminiscent of the peculiar characteristics of the 
Aetolian terrain,*^ was coined soon after the news of Lamachus’ 
heroism reached Athens and os a slogan carried his cause to 
victory. A minority election and military fame had combined 
to bring about the election of a novus homo. 

It would be interesting to know just what Aristophanes 
thought of Lamachus, and whether the Lamachus of his plays 
is the real man or merely a punning personification of the war 
spirit to which was attached the martial name of a well-known 
soldier.®* If we can determine the underlying purpose of the 
scenes in which Lamachus appears, it may help us to answer 
these questions. At first we see him as an ally of the warlike 
Achamian semi-chorus, but at the end he is represented as a 
symbol of the inefficiency of the generals in office. After fight¬ 
ing for his country at their command, he returned wounded in 
the midst of the festivities being celebrated by Dicaeopolis.®® 
In his eagerness to get at the enemy, he had suffered humiliat¬ 
ing and ludicrous accidents, running into a stake, falling into 
a ditch, spraining his ankle and bumping his head; then re¬ 
covering quickly he had brought to a stop the rout of his dis¬ 
organized command and driven the Boeotians away in flight. 
There is nothing of the cowardly Miles Gloriosus in this,— 
Busolt is wrong in calling him a Bramarbas,®® nor can we detect 
any personal malice against him in the mind of the author of 

’^Jlogera, translation of tup \6^up xal tup \6xup, Achamiant, 575. 

MUlIer-StrObing, loc. cit. 

” Croiset, Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens, 54 f., 
thinks that Aristophanes did not try to individualize Lamachus. To 
Croiset the Lamachus of the play is nothing but a caricature of the 
class of professional soldiers to which he belonged, a class that was 
much hated by the peasants. It was this class that Aristophanes was 
attacking, not Lamachus the representative of the war party and the 
tool and associate of the demagogues. There is much to be said for 
the view that Aristophanes was holding up to ridicule the professional 
officer with his exaggerated military air and his blustering ways, but 
it seems to me that he had a great deal more in mind when he wrote 
the scenes where Lamachus appears. 

Achamiana, 1174 ff. 

** Op. cit., 1084. 
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the play. On the contrary, Lamachus is the nnfortunate victim 
of war in this scene where the evils of war are so hxunoronsly 
contrasted with the blessings of peace. It is Lamachus in whose 
month is placed the most biting criticism of the generals; and 
it is he who suffers most, through their fault, in being pre' 
Tented from attending the Dionysiac revels. It is not difficult 
to sympathize with him, and one can imagine that Aristophanes 
was actually sorry for him, as he was sorry for all those who 
had suffered in the war. 

The persons against whom Aristophanes was really directing 
bis shafts were the incompetent leaders of the war party, not a 
more or less competent subordinate. Aristophanes undoubtedly 
did take occasion to ridicule Lamachus’ poverty, his eagerness 
to serve in well paid positions, and perhaps his unpaid debts, 
but Lamachus was hardly one of the young men of “noble 
birth and little worth,” ** such as Dicaeopolis complains of, no 
Braggart or Impostor from Diomeia, perhaps the successor to 
Nicias, no Geretotheodorus, who was perhaps Frocles the son of 
Theodorus, a general who had been recently killed in battle and 
replaced by Lamachus himself.”* The contrast is evident. Not 
Lamachus, but his colleagues are being attacked.”* 

On the whole, it is difficult to find any more malice in the 
characterization of Lamachus in the Achamians than in that of 
Nicias and Demosthenes in the Knights of the following year; 
and likewise, the historical Lamachus of Thucydides and 
Plutarch is easily discernible in the broad humor of the play. 
I think we may go even deeper into the mind of Aristophanes 
and say that he felt an admiration for certain of Lamachus’ 
traits of character, his bravery, loyalty, and devotion to duty. 
After his death in Sicily, Aristophanes speaks of him only with 
respect.”* 


** Rogers, note on Achamians, 603. 

** Achamians, 608-626. 

" Croiset, op. cit., 54 f., I tikink, has overrated the part played by the 
professional officers in the politics cmd campaigns of this period. See 
also op. cit., 57. This has resulted in his stressing the martial peculi¬ 
arities of the rough soldier which he admite are merely the external 
trappings of the type to wluch Lamachus belonged. Thus his attention 
is diverted by details of little significance from the real purpose of the 
author. 

••Fro^s, 1039; Tkesmophor., 841. 
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In the Eirene, presented after the Peace of Nicias was as¬ 
sured, there are passing references to Lamachus. The day of 
Peace is Misolamachus.** In another place Lamachus is repre¬ 
sented as shirking and standing in the way of the peasants who 
were busily engaged in unearthing Peace.*" But the implied 
charges against him are only such as have been made against 
professional soldiers on many occasions since then. At the end 
of the play the son of Lamachus displays an inability to think 
or sing about anything except the glories of war.*^ It would 
seem as though he had made himself objectionable by boasting 
of his father^s exploits. In these references to Lamachus we 
can see what was more apparent in the Achamians, his depend¬ 
ence upon the perquisites of office for a livelihood, and his mili¬ 
tary reputation. 

Lamachus was a soldier, not a politician, a follower and not 
a leader; and as a soldier he would find himself in agreement 
with the party that stood for aggressive measures and a war 
fought to a finish. No compromise peace would satisfy a sol¬ 
dier who felt that an ultimate victorious peace was possible, 
and I imagine Lamachus was no exception. As a follower, he 
could only succeed in politics under the wing of some leading 
politician, and he had to choose between Nicias and Cleon. It 
was an easy choice for a soldier whose personal bravery was not 
tempered with prudence; and Lamachus, the prot4g4 of Cleon, 
found himself in office when his patron was in the ascendancy, 
first in 426-5 as the result of a special election, next in 424-3 
as a colleague of Cleon, and probably again in 422-1, when 
Cleon held the generalship a second time. If not general in 
that year, he at least held some official position that made him 
ex officio one of the Athenian Peace Commission to ratify the 
treaties with Sparta.** But it is bard to think of Lamachus 
holding any position not connected with the army. 

The next time we hear of Lamachus in the strategion, Alci- 
biades was at the height of his power, and the aggressive plans 
of Cleon had been revived. He was then chosen as the third in 
command of the Sicilian expedition and served on that expe¬ 
dition until his death. 


•• Peace, 304. 
473 f. 


« Ibid., 1270-1294. 
« Thuo., V. 19, 24. 
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Eubymedon 

Another general whose career offers interesting problems is 
Eurymedon, serving continuously from 427 to 424, when he lost 
bis position because of the failure of his Sicilian command, and 
coming out of political retirement in 414 to hold office until his 
death in 413-2. 

Busolt has shown that his demotic was either *EicaA^€K or 
Kc^oA^cv and his tribe either Acamantis or Leontis.^* As 
Hippocrates was a member of Acamantis and was general also 
in 426-5, it is almost certain that Eurymedon should be assigned 
to Leontis. In none of the years when Eurymedon held office 
did Leontis have a general, so far as our records permit us to 
judge. Furthermore we know that when he was not in office, 
some one else represented that tribe, Thucydides being the first. 

Before considering the details of Thucydides’ election, a few 
words about the previous career of Eurymedon will be neces¬ 
sary. His election in 427 coincides with Cleon’s advent to 
leadership of the city demos, and his actions at Corcyra, where 
he showed sympathy with the ruthless democracy of the city, 
have linked his name with the radical Athenian democrats. In 
425 he was chosen with Pythodorus and Sophocles to carry out 
Cleon’s imperialistic plans in Sicily. When the elections of 
424 took place he was still in Sicily, and knowing that Cleon’s 
party were victorious at the polls that spring, we may accept 
Busolt’s conjecture that Eurymedon was elected.** There was 
at that time no good reason for recalling him. 

But about the time when the new generals took office, the 
Sicilian cities made a peace that rendered further operations in 
the island futile, and the Athenian fleet sailed for home.** 
Upon its arrival, the Athenians vented their disappointment 
upon the generals, exiling two and fining Eurymedon. His past 
connections were insufficient to save him from punishment, al- 


« Eermes, XXV, 671'67». 

** Or. Getck., Ill, 2, 1125, note 1. Busolt saw that there were no 
good reasons for thinking that the Sicilian generals failed of re-elec¬ 
tion; but he did not reason the problem through to its logical oonclu- 
aiosi and so thought that one of them, probably Pythodorus, was 
defeated. 

*• Thuc,, iv. 65. 
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though they probably did save him from the exile by which 
colleagues paid the penalty of failure. This trial made three 
vacancies in the college of generals. 

When the special elections to fill these vacancies were held 
we do not know; but if we consider Thucydides as the successor 
of Eurymedon, we can best account for his election by assum¬ 
ing that the elections were held soon after Athens began to feel 
uneasy over the fate of her possessions in Chalcidice, perhaps 
as late as the loss of Acanthus to Brasidas. Some explanation 
for Thucydides’ entrance into office in 424 is necessary. He 
had taken no great part in politics, and his conservative views 
were not such as would have won him support in the spring of 
424 when the influence of Cleon was at its height. The dis¬ 
grace of Eurymedon offered him an opportunity to enter the 
strategion; the failure of Cleon’s policy in Sicily and the threat 
to the Empire in the north brought a reaction in public opinion 
that promised success to an opponent of Cleon; and finally 
Thucydides’ interests on the coasts of Thrace made him the 
logical choice of bis tribe. 

After Thucydides had brought his military career to a speedy 
and inglorious end, there are a few years when the names of 
only one or two of the Athenian generals are known. Then in 
420 Alcibiades, who was also a member of the tribe Leontis, 
began his meteoric career in the strategia, an office that he held, 
with the exception of one year, until his disgrace in 415. 
Leontis had lost two generals through exile in ten years. The 
fates were playing into the hands of Eurymedon, who could 
now offer himself as a candidate for election from Leontis with 
good prospects of success. Peisander had taken the place of 
leading demagogue once held by Cleon; and Eur}medon’s ex¬ 
perience in Sicily would make him a valuable member of the 
strategic board. Thus the very first year the tribe Leontis 
found it necessary to find a successor to Alcibiades, Eurymedon 
was elected to the generalship and was sent with reinforcements 
to Sicily,** where he was slain toward the end of the summer 
of 413.*’ In 412 another general, Phrynichus, was the choice 
of Leontis. 

While it seems clear that Eurymedon was of the deme Hecale 


** Thuc., vii. 16. 


Thuc., vii. 62. 
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and of the tribe Leontis, there is still to be considered the pos¬ 
sibility that he was a member of the tribe Acamantis to which 
the deme Kephale and the general Hippocrates belonged. Since 
Hippocrates was apparently commander-in-chief in 426-5, he 
could have been Eurymedon’s fellow-tribesman, and Acamantis 
might have had two representatives on the strategic board. But 
as we shall see when we come to consider the tribal affiliations 
of Nicostratus, assigning Eurymedon to Acamantis would make 
it necessary to assign Nicostratus to Leontis and would create 
difficulties without solving a single one. For example, it would 
be necessary to explain why Hippocrates, the nephew of Pericles 
and an ambitious politician of the more radical group, should 
not have been chosen in 427 instead of the less important 
Eurymedon, who was likewise radical in his views. But the 
inability of 

Nicias, needs no explanation in a year when there was no great 
amount of dissatisfaction with the latter’s leadership. We shall 


Hippocrates to defeat Nicostratus, the friend of 


have occasion to consider a very similar difficulty, involving 


Thucydides, when we come to study the career of Nicostratus. 


Ptthodorus 

Pythodorus, like Eurymedon, was probably chosen for the 
year 424-3. Busolt ** thinks that only two of the Sicilian gen¬ 
erals were re-elected, because, as he says, we already know the 
names of eight generals for that year, and with the three from 
Sicily there would then be eleven. But as the premise on which 
he bases his conclusion is incorrect, we shall have to re-examine 
the evidence. We know of eleven generals who served in 424-3, 
not merely eight; but no one can possibly tell from the evidence 
at hand whether more than six of those whose names we know 
were elected at the regular spring elections. What Busolt and 
all others have forgotten is that this particular year was filled 
with special elections and that every special election requires 
ns to add one to the number of generals chosen for that year. 
Since we have gone above ten, it is as possible to have fourteen 
as thirteen, on the natural assumption that vacancies caused by 
conviction or death would be filled. 

Busolt also ventures the supposition that Pythodorus was 


*• Or. Qeack., Ill, 2, 1125, note 1. 
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the one of the three Sicilian generals to be defeated at the polls. 
Bnt let us consider his record. He was in command of the 
Sicilian expedition, having taken the place of Laches, and in 
the spring of 424 he had done nothing to merit the displeasure 
of Cleon. He may not have seen with him eye to eye on all 
matters of public policy, but at the time of the elections he was 
closely identified with one of Cleon’s pet schemes, the conquest 
of Sicily, and would therefore be re-elected in the ordinary 
course of events. He had been chosen for the first time in 426 
when Cleon’s party had been victorious at the polls and had 
then been entrusted with the important task of winning Sicily. 
Busolt himself saw that similar arguments for the re-election 
of the subordinate generals Eurymedon and Sophocles were 
valid. They ought then to apply with greater force to 
Pythodorus. 

But after the return of Pythodorus to Athens with empty 
hands, he was brought to trial, convicted and exiled. The 
same fate came to his colleague Sophocles, although Eurymedon, 
who was perhaps second in command, was let off with a fine, 
apparently through the infiuence of Cleon. Eurymedon was 
radical enough to deserve some consideration from the dema¬ 
gogue. The reason for the severity with which Pythodorus and 
Sophocles were treated is to be sought not in a greater degree 
of guilt,—^for this was a political trial in which guilt and inno¬ 
cence were probably not the decisive factors ~ but in their 
politics. 

How then did their views differ from those of Cleon? In 
426 they had been with him, but since 426 party lines had 
changed. Men who had been able to support Cleon in a policy 
of active military measures were now aligning themselves with 
the conservatives against Cleon,** and it is quite likely that 
Pythodorus and Sophocles had in some measure suffered a 
change of heart since 426 and had recently come out in opposi¬ 
tion to Cleon. Perhaps their inactivity in Sicily was due to 


** Party lines were not so stable in Athens as modem authors have 
supposed; and the studies of Athenian poUtdcs of this period made by 
men like Belooh are almost worthless because they antedate by severid 
years the issues that were dominant between 425 and 421. For that 
reason they give sm inoorreot idea of the political situation before 425. 
I have discussed this more fully in Class. Phil., April, 1924, pp. 124 fT. 
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this change of heart which became manifest after their return 
to Athens when they had an opportunity to see for themselves 
the state of public opinion. 

The tribe to which Pythodorus belonged was certainly not 
Cecropis, even though Busolt”° and Beloch apparently agree 
in identifying the general with a man of that name from the 
deme Phlye. Beloch's error is in not admitting that the tribe 
Cecropis had a general in 426-5 when Pythodorus was first 
elected. Laches was a member of this tribe and remained in 
command of the Sicilian expedition until December or January, 
when Pythodorus took his place. Beloch believes that Laches 
failed of re-election but was allowed to conduct the operations 
in Sicily for about nine months after his defeat at the polls, and 
six months after his year of office had expired, this too at a time 
when dissatisfaction with the conservative generals was rife. 
Since he could have been recalled easily, even without the neces¬ 
sity of finding an excuse, if his term had expired, the mere 
fact that he continued to act as general for half of the official 
year 426-5 makes it clear that he was a legally elected member 
of the strategic board and not, merely one with a sort of pro¬ 
consular authority. 

This makes it necessary for us to find another vacancy for 
Pythodorus. The only vacancy is Hippothontis, a tribe whose 
company of knights was commanded by a Pythodorus about 
this time.« 

Sophocles 


Sophocles, the third of the Sicilian generals to be tried and 
punished, although probably the junior in command, received a 
punishment as severe as that of Pythodorus, and we may assume 
that the two men held the same political views. There can be 
no question about his re-election.** As to his tribe and suc¬ 
cessor’s name, we can only conjecture. Like Eurymedon, he 
was probably followed by a conservative. That leaves us only 
two men to consider, Autocles and Nicias. Autocles iA really 
out of the question, because he was a colleague of Sophocles in 


••PhiM., L, 1891, p. 91. 

“Kirchner, Proaop. Att., 12406. 

Busolt, Or. Orach., Ill, 2, 1126, note 1, was the first to suggest that 
8<^hocle8 was re-elected in the spring of 424. 
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426-4, and since he was not commander-in-chief, his tribe would 
not be entitled to two generals. It is true that Nicias was 
likewise general in 425-4, but being apparently the senior officer 
he could have had a colleague from the same tribe. Further¬ 
more, in 426, when Sophocles was first elected, Nicias and the 
other old generals were generally defeated at the polls. Nicias 
might very well have been defeated also in the spring of 424, 
for the more one studies the situation at that time, the more 
convinced one must become that the victory of Cleon^s party 
was overwhelming. Nicias took no part in the summer cam¬ 
paigns of 424, and in our records he does not appear as active 
in the strategion until after the loss of Amphipolis made pos¬ 
sible negotiations for a truce.”’ 

Demodocus might be considered as a successor to Sophocles 
despite his politics, except that be held a command at the very 
beginning of the official year, that is before there had been time 
for the auditing of Sophocles’ accounts, his trial, and the elec¬ 
tion of a successor. Furthermore, all tribes except that of 
Nicias are out of the question for similar reasons, or because 
generals from those tribes served as colleagues of Sophocles in 
one or another of his official terms. Beloch has pronounced 
against the identification of Sophocles the general with the 


member of the Thirty by that name, of the tribe Oeneis, and 


rightly too in my opinion, for Sophocles would then have been 


a colleague of Lamachus in 426 and again a colleague-elect in 


424. 


** The tribe of Nicias was also the tribe of the more renowned 8opho> 
dee the poet. In this connection it should be noted that the inddent 
related by Plutardi in his Life of Nietos, chap. 15, in which Sophocles 
the poet appears as a junior colleague of Nicias proves that once at 
least when Nicias was the senior general he bad a fellow-tribesman 
named So^diocles on the strute^c board with him. But since this epi¬ 
sode is not at all appropriate where it stands in the midst of the story 
of the Sicilian expedition, it would seem as though it had been taJeen 
from sane Sicilian source and perhaps had been told originally of the 
other Sophocles who had tried to conquer the island nearly ten years 
before the fatal expedition. It would have been a simple matter for 
Plutarch to ascribe it to the poet. As this is the only intimation that 
the poet ever held the generalship during the Peloponnesian War, the 
authenticity of the story has been questioned. But applied to Sopho¬ 
cles the general, the story might very well be true. 
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Hippocratbs 

Hippocrates serves as a sort of barometer of political fortunes 
in Athens at this time. He was a general on two occasions, 
first in 426 and then again in 424. Both times the radical 
democracy won a decisive victory. It seems strange to find the 
nephew of Pericles working hand in glove with Cleon, but 
undoubtedly for an ambitious youth cooperation with the dema¬ 
gogue would prove the path of least resistance to political office. 
There was a dearth of military ability among the supporters of 
Cleon, and all recruits from the aristocracy would be welcome, 
especially one who could bring the prestige of the Periclean 
name to the radical cause. The more conservative elements of 
the state had recognised leaders who were loyally supported, 
even though not entirely worthy of the position in which they 
found themselves. It would be difficult for Hippocrates to dis¬ 
place them in public confidence except as an opponent relying 
upon the support of the city democracy and upon the growing 
dissatisfaction at the lack of success of their policies. 

As Hippocrates’ election was followed by a radical change of 
military policy on both occasions, it seems probable that he stood 
on a platform of more aggressive operations and that he hoped 
through military successes to win an assured place in Athenian 
politics. But his inglorious Boeotian campaign in 424 resulted 
in his death at Delion and a reaction that brought his opponents 
back into power. 

The tribe to which Hippocrates belonged, Acamantis, is of 
particular interest because it was also the tribe of Pericles. To 
whom did it give its confidence when Hippocrates was not in 
office and whom did it choose to take his place after his death? 

rival of Hippocrates was a 
man of some prominence in the state. Otherwise, Hippocrates 
with his advantages would have had a secure position on the 
strategic board. Against a weak candidate the assistance of the 
radicals would have been unnecessary, and furthermore a weak 
candidate would have been unable to defeat him in 425 when 
the spirit of imperialism was still strong in Athens. If we can 
find a man who took office as a general shortly after the death 
of Pericles, was elected in 425 when Hippocrates was defeated, 
and finally was again general in the spring of 423, we need not 


We may assume that the political 
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hesitate to consider him as a riyal of Hippocrates and a member 
of Acamantis, provided, of coarse, he does not belong to some 
other tribe. 

Nicosteatus 

The career of Nicostratos fulfils these conditions precisely, 
for he too was a barometer of public opinion. He was elected 
first in 428 or 427,“* holding office until the radical victory of 
426. Then in 425 he returned to office. In 424 the tables 
were turned again, but after the disasters of the summer a con* 
servative reaction set in which restored the influence of Nicias, 
Nicostratus, and Autocles. None of these took part in the 
operations of the second half of the summer of 424, but all of 
them signed the truce with Sparta,** and the first two were 
given command of the important expedition sent out for the 
recovery of Scione and Mende.** Since the tribes of Nicias and 
Autocles are known, they can not be considered the successors 
of Hippocrates, and since all of the other known generals of this 
year served before his death or at least in the early winter im¬ 
mediately after it, there is only one possible conclusion, viz., 
that Nicostratus is the eleventh general chosen to take the place 
of his unfortunate rival. 

Furthermore, careful study of the years in whioh he was gen¬ 
eral shows that he can not have belonged to any tribe except 
Acamantis, for at one time or another he had colleagues from 
each of the other tribes, with the possible exception of Leontis 
to which we have assigned Eurymedon. We must still consider 
the possibility, mentioned above, that Eurymedon belongs to 
Acamantis, in which case Nicostratus must go to Leontis. But 
if that were true, it woiild be necessary to explain why the 
unknown Thucydides should have been preferred to the honored 
Nicostratus, both being conservative in their views. Nicostratus 
had the further advantage of being in office when the election 
took place. We know that he was trusted, for he was elected to 
fill a vacancy later in the year and held an important command. 
If he and Thucydides were fellow-tribesmen, he must have been 

'* Beloch prefers 428, which would make him an immediate suooeesOT 
to Pericles. 

Thuc., iv. 119. 

••Thuc., iv. 129 f. 
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chosen to take the place left vacant by the historian when he 
went into exile. But there is not a single reason for accepting 
this hypothesis, not even Thucydides’ Thracian connections, for 
the elections came several months before Brasidas threatened to 
destroy the empire in Chalcidice.®^ 

The defeat of Nicostratus by Thucydides would be very diffi¬ 
cult to explain, but the election of Thucydides to fill out the 
term of Eurymedon and the victory of Hippocrates over Nico¬ 
stratus offer no problems. Nor is the election of Nicostratus 
after the death of Hippocrates at all surprising. When public 
opinion began to turn away from Cleon to Nicias, and when 
Cleon was powerless to prevent the truce with Sparta, the 
thoughts of all would incline toward the trusted friend and 
former colleague of Nicias. 

According to Beloch,”* Hippocrates held the presidency of 
the board of generals in 424-3. It is possible that Nicostratus 
was his successor in this position. Thucydides has given us a 
transcript of the truce with Sparta and a list of the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries who ratified it.** It is evident that we possess a copy 
of the original document. Those who ratified the truce on 
behalf of Athens were Nicostratus, Nicias, and Autocles, Nico¬ 
stratus taking precedence over Nicias in the list. Unless he 
held a position superior to that of Nicias, bis name would nor¬ 
mally be placed second. Under ordinary circumstances, Nicias 
was the more important of the two men and hie name would 
occur first to the mind of the historian. That the order is re¬ 
versed on this occasion is further reason for accepting Thucy¬ 
dides’ copy of the truce as accurate. 

The more normal order is found in Thucydides’ account of 
the expedition sent out to recapture Mende and Scione.** The 


OoDuneDtators <m Aristopbanes, W<up$, 81, hare thought that 
Nioofitratuft wma from the decne Scambonidae, but this hypothesis has 
not found general acceptance. If we are wrong in assigning Pytho- 
donts to Hippothontis, there is a possibility that Nicostratus belonged 
to that tribe, but there is no reason for preferring this assumption 
to the one offered above. On the contrary, it would be more difficult 
to reconstruct the list on that basis. 

« Att. Pol., p. 282. 

■•Thuc., iv. 119. 

••Thuc,, iv. 129. 
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author had no need to consult official documents here, and as 
we should expect, be gives the place of honor to the more famous 
man. Even on this expedition, it is possible that Nicias actu> 
ally held a subordinate position, for on two occasions Nico* 
stratus was in charge of the main operations. Once Nicias 
led what was apparently a feint attack, while Nicostratus with 
the bulk of the troops advanced against the defenders of Mende 
from another direction.*' A second time Nicostratus conducted 
the siege, while Nicias led a raiding party into the surrounding 
country.” Thucydides may have unconsciously inverted the 
order of names because of the greater renown of the junior 
general. 

Nicostratus was again general in 418, when he and Laches 
lost their lives at Mantinea. His tribe now found it necessary 
to choose a new man. He had monopolised the office for so 
many years, except for the two short intervals when Hippocrates 
was general, that no man of experience was available. As we 
should expect, in 417-6 Acamantis was represented by a man 
whose name has not appeared in our records before, Teisias of 
Eephale. 

Conclusion 

We have seen that the spring elections of 424 really resulted 
in a decisive victory for Cleon’s candidates, almost all of whom 
were successful; but after the return of the generals from Sicily 
a reaction set in from which the conservative candidates, Thucy¬ 
dides, Nicostratus, and perhaps Nicias, profited at the special 
elections. This reaction grew in force until Laches and Nicias 
were able to persuade their countrymen to accept a truce with 
Sparta, greatly to the discomfiture of Cleon and the imperialists. 

Allen B. West. 

Whkatox Collsqe, 
hOITOX, UaBB. 



III.—LATIN QUANTITATIVE SPEECH AS AFFECTED 

BY IMMIGRATION. 

The handbooks on vulgar Latin usually convey the idea that 
after Plautus the folk-speech flowed underground Arethusa- 
like to escape the Tullian Alpheus, and Anally gushed forth 
in sweet fountains of romance. This figure, of course, over* 
states the hypothesis, but it will serve to illustrate my objec¬ 
tion to a linguistic theory which reaches simplicity by disre¬ 
garding important social and racial changes that very decidedly 
influenced the Latin language of the Empire. It would be 
more nearly correct to use as a basis of comparison the Mis¬ 
sissippi River which has to accept in mid-stream the drainage 
of the Chicago canal as well as the yellow torrent of the Mis¬ 
souri. Processes of change observed in Petronius, in second- 
century inscriptions, or in the Itala versions of the Bible may 
be similar to those observed in Plautus, but they are not neces¬ 
sarily a direct continuation of these, and they are very often 
due to wholly different circumstances that originated in the 
Empire. The culture of the period extending from the Gracchi 
to Augustus flowed wide and very deep, and effectively checked 
most of the currents of decay noticeable in the colloquial phrases 
of the early comedy. It was not only that schools became more 
common, that an extensive literature was disseminated which 
fixed the norms of language, and that for economic reasons 
household slaves were generally taught to read and write, but 
also that thousands of political and judicial speeches delivered 
in the open Forum before the populace by magistrates, lawyers, 
and candidates for office set the fashion of correct pronuncia¬ 
tion. For example, in the meanest inscriptions of the Augustan 
period final m and 9 which had threatened to disappear two 
hundred years before are usually written, the quantities have 
become quite constant, the tendencies known as iambic shorten¬ 
ing and syncope have apparently been largely checked. The 
cultured classes at Rome had imposed their speech upon the 
people in some such manner as the dialect of the Ue-de-France 
was later imposed upon the people of medieval France. 

The new dissolution which accounts for the late "vulgar 
Latin,’’ posited as a basis of the Romance tongues, set in dur- 
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ing the early Empire and waa hastened by the cincumstances 
of that day. Ihe cause of this new decay must be sought in 
the presence of a great horde of foreign peoples at Home and 
all over the west, a foreign mob mostly spealnng the Greek 
Kotvrj and never quite assimilated. There were now no public 
speeches in the Forum to set the standard of correct speech, 
the large households of slaves were now being managed by 
trusted freedmen who gave their commands in Greek, the quar¬ 
ters of the emancipated slaves in the Subura and Trastevere 
had become centres of Greek and Oriental speech or of badly 
mangled Latin. By the time of Marcus Aurelius, the emperor 
himsdf is found writing his textbook of morals for his people 
in Greek, assuming apparently that he will reach a larger pub¬ 
lic by using that language than Latin. 

How thorough-going the changes in the population of Home 
really were we have usually failed to consider, despite the fre¬ 
quent references to them in Tacitus and Juvenal. It is only 
by taking a census of the names on Homan tombstones that 
we are driven to accept the fact that in Hadrian’s day not 
much over ten per cent of the population of Home was actually 
of Ijatin stock, and that even in the country villages of Italy, 
in cities like Milan of north Italy, Narbo in Gaul, and Cadiz 
in Spain, the proportion of Greek and Oriental names runs 
to about fifty per cent.^ 

This is not the place to explain the process by which such a 
revolution had taken place. We are concerned now with the 
meaning of this fact for the history of the Latin language. 
To understand the influences at work upon the language at 
this time one might study the English that has developed in 
the “Dutch” settlements of Pennsylvania and in the Italian 
colonies of any of our cities. Our public schools eventually 
save the language. At Home the assimilative powers of a strong 
culture over peoples ambitious to slough off the signs of humble 
birth accomplished something in the same way. But they were 
not quite penetrative enough for the task. Petronius has for¬ 
tunately left us a record of what this freedman Latin was like 
when used by half Homanized men of Asiatic Greek origin. 


^6ee Race Mixture in the Roman Sknpire, Am. Hist. Rev. 1916, 
689 ff., and An Economic History of Rome, 149 ff. 
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It is a jargon full of Greek words, phrases, and proverbs, even 
cf puns that reveal a Greek origin, of Latin nouns whose gen¬ 
ders are changed, partly through the influence of corresponding 
Greek genders, and partly through the loss of the original 
inflectional endings. It also falls into Greek constructions like 
dicere quod* into Semitic proverbs,* and the use of pitch ac¬ 
cent* instead of the normal Latin stress accent. It is appar¬ 
ent from inscriptions also that the vulgar Latin which was 
being formed in the first two centuries of the Empire, while 
conserving a few of the republican colloquialisms, owes its 
origin to new factors introduced in the Empire. To be sure, 
it also operates with syncope, confusion of quantities and neg¬ 
lect of inflectional endings, but the process is now of the 
thorough-going kind which appears when a foreign group is only 
half attempting to adopt the language of a native people. 

The third century brought few new slaves to the West, and 
genuine Latin might well have recovered some of the ground it 
had lost if it had not been for the political corruption of that 
century which weakened the forces of the native culture. As 
it was, the third century provided time for some normaliza¬ 
tion of the new colloquial speech. The descendants of the 
immigrants gradually sloughed off various Grecisms of vocabu¬ 
lary and syntax and shaped in time a humble but standard 
usage which spread tiirough most of the empire. This liatin 
of the people knew little of correct quantity, boggled inflec¬ 
tional endings badly, and, as a result of losing the feeling for 
inflections, had on the one hand to resort to analytical phrases * 


\ 

I 


* Salonint, Vitae Patmm, 1020, 209 ff. This conetruction is a Ore* 
ciem first freely used in Latin 1^ Fetronius in his parody of immi- 
grant-epeech. The only instance before him is found in the Bellum 
Hispanienee which probably comes from the report of a slave secretary. 

' Cf. FriedlAnder, Cena Trim.* on $ooiorum olla, 38. 

* 8ee Class. Quart 1010, p. 36. 

' In early Latin, prepositions served chiefly to distinguish from each 
other the various functions of each case, while in the Empire, when 
inflectional endings were breaking down through ignorance of the 
forms, the prepositions were extended to distinguish between case and 
case. It is clear that in the Empire the movement toward an ana- 
lyticsl structure was an effect not a cause. In fact analytical lan¬ 
guage is usually an indication of a people’s subjection by conquest or 
immigration. 
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with the help of prepositione, on the other to abandon the 
old malleable word order and adopt a stereotyped* order in 
which subject, adjective, verb and object could always be found 
where expected. 

From the reestablishment of order by Diocletian and Con< 
stantine there resulted a period of peace, a new output of litera¬ 
ture, wider reading, and a vigorous production of grammars 
and books of comment which for a time rescued the speech and 
overcame the dominant force of the new colloquial Latin. It 
is probable that colloquial speech remained fairly stationary 
in the fourth century and that the new cultural forces exerted 
a decided check upon the tendency toward disintegration. How¬ 
ever, during the fourth century there was doubtless a great 
difference between literary and colloquial speech, and the writers, 
by their stilted and artificial use of earlier models, show clearly 
enough that literary Latin is not the language of the home 
and the street. 

In this and the following century, however, there were two 
influences at work that left a strong mark upon the language 
of the people. Of some importance is the fact that many elo¬ 
quent preachers, bom in the provinces but fairly well schooled 
in correct Latin preached throughout Italy and the West in 
sentences that mingled Christian-Qreek and Oriental turns of 
phrase with a half colloquial, half literary Latin. Of greater 
influence is the fact that almost the whole western world was 
now dominated by Teutonic invaders, who while slowly adapt¬ 
ing Latin words and accents as best they could to their own 
customs of speech, once more played havoc with the inflectional 
endings of the Latin speech which the culture of the fourth 
century and the preachers of the fifth had done not a little 


* The ubiquitous theory that the “ modem ** order has been adopted 
because it is more logical than that of inflected languages obscures the 
actual process of change. In the Itala versions the “ modem ” word 
order has already established itself, not because it is more logical than 
that of Caesar, but because the populace of the third century, whose 
speech these represent, could not trust their sense of case forms to 
the extent of employing a malleable order. The fixed order here indi¬ 
cates that the native users of the language have been overwhelmed by 
a people that never fully learned the language. It is a proof of sub¬ 
jection as much as in our own English language. Jespersen, Language, 
p. 344, is wholly inadequate on this point. 
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to rescue. Then came the three dark centuries out of which 
finally emerged the Homance languages. 

Such are the social vicissitudes which the linguist must bear 
in mind in discussing vulgar Latin. As we have seen, Latin 
is obviously not a steady stream flowing from Plautus to the 
age of Charlemagne; indeed the stream as it first appears in 
200 B. C. is nearly dammed up in Cicero’s day. Then a broad 
liver flowing in from the east athwart its course carries it in 
a new direction. In the third century this current grows wide 
, and shallow, as it were, and again in the fourth it is half 

controlled once more, when, in the fifth its waters are swept 
off by a flood from the north. This is, of course, an inadequate 
metaphor, but what I wish to emphasize is the great need of 
more detailed study of folk-Latin, period by period, giving less 
attention to the supposed development of Republican colloqui- 
' 5 alisms, paying more attention to the peculiar processes at work 

' in the Fetronian period, and distinguishing between the immi¬ 

grant wave of the early Empire which was Syro-Greek end 
^ that of the late period which was Teutonic. 

We may also add that the constant search for remnants of 
the Oscan-Umbrian dialects in Italy and for the remains of 
Celtic in the Po valley must be quite futile. Similarly, the 
remnants of Greek in the language of Provence during the 
fourth century are to be sought not so much in the old Mas- 
siliot speech as in that of the large body of slaves that were 
imported after Caesar’s day to the Roman colonies of Lyons, 
Arles, Nimes, and Narbonne. In Africa, on the other hand, 
where Gracchus planted a colony and where Punic-speaking 
natives provided much of the labor, we may look for some 
Republican colloquialisms mixed with Semitic fashions of 
speech. In Spain where Latin spread widely during the Re¬ 
public and where Greek slaves were never as numerous as in 
Italy we may also look for some remnants of old Latin, since 
colonies are apt to be conservative in speech. But outside of 
these two areas the influence of Plautine diction is not to be 
expected.^ 

* The graffiti of Pompeii and the tabulae devotionom of the early 
' Empire are not illustrations of true vulgar Latin connected with Flau* 

\ tuB. The humbler folk of Pompeii were largely Greek and Oecan, and 

\ the tabulae in question were generally written by eastern slaves. 
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Again, the Greek elements in the Latin language should be 
more closely scrutinized. The early Greek words that came in 
through commerce with Cumae and Sicily should be set apart; 
next the learned words of the Ciceronian period; then the 
corrupt Greek that the daves of the early Empire brought 
chiefly from Syria, Egypt, Cappadocia, Pontus, and neighbor¬ 
ing provinces, and then finally the eluents contributed by the 
Christian preachers, the popular educators of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Throughout all this period standard Greek 
phonology, morphology, and syntax were of course changing, 
and what is worse, .during the period of slave importation at 
least, many forms of corrupt Greek were spoken in Italy. 

Such are the intricate problems that the student of collo 
quial Latin must face if he is to write a story that is to be 
in any way plausible to the student of Boman society. At 
present 1 shall confine myself to the question of what bearing 
this series of social changes has upon the problem of quantita¬ 
tive versus accentual rhythm in Latin. It should be apparent 
at once that the orthodox theory which finds a direct connec¬ 
tion between the hypothetical early Latin accentual verse and 
Commodian’s quasi-versus is by no means reasonable if the 
stream of colloquial speech between the two is not continuous. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, it may be well to say 
at once that I agree with most scholars in considering Satur¬ 
nian verse and the meter of Bepublican comedy quantitative 
and not accentual. As for Saturnian it seems to have felt the 
infiuence of word stress enough to have become somewhat con¬ 
fused by the prehistoric shifting of the Latin accent from the 
initial syllable to the positions called for by the new penultima 
custom, but the accentual theory has here been raised only by 
those who are seeking support for accentual theories elsewhere. 
As regards Plautine verse, Bentley showed that Plautus was 
not wholly insensitive to word accent, an observation to which 
Bitschl added much proof. Lindsay, in the excellent Epilogue 
of his Captivi massed the evidence so effectively that some of 
his readers began unguardedly to call Plautine verse accentual, 
or at least to believe that Plautus’ quantitative verse was an 
artificial imitation in an unnatural form and that the author 
seemed more at home in accentual rhythms. But Lindsay’s 
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own denial of this possibility was as explicit as it has been 
in his more recent utterances.* It affords no excuse for such 
an interpretation. Word accent was admittedly a factor in the 
oomposition of some of the Plautine rhythms, but it has now 
been shown fcy careful statistics * that it did not influence ten 
per cent of the feet. Plautus, like all Latin poets of the flve 
centuries following him, wrote quantitative verse. 

The question will, of course, xx>ntinue to arise in countries 
where accent decidedly controls rhythm. In France and Italy 
where word stress counts for less in poetry, scholars fret but 
little about the question. We, of course, are not in a position 
to know intuitively what Greek and Latin quantitative verse 
was like. Tennyson is reported to have said that he knew 
the quantity of all English words except scissors,*^ but the 
efforts of the present poet laureate to lay down and follow 
rules of quantity in English lead to resiilts that justify skepti* 
cism. Yet in Plautus’ day every village smith knew his quan¬ 
tity except, naturally, in so far as individual words were in 
% 

a fluid state. The existence of the penultima law, imposed, 
of course, by popular pronunciation before the day of litera¬ 
ture and schools, proves that the accurate sense of quantity 
was acquired by children in their earliest efforts at speech. 
When literature came into being quantity was a fact, whereas 
accent had but recently been shifting from one position to an¬ 
other.'* Under such conditions it is not surprising that rhythm 
should take cognizance of quantity rather than of word accent. 
IMrUiermore, quantity continued to be the basic fact in the 


* The phnae "» wonderful agreement between ictus and accent,” 
Lindsay, Captiri, p. 361, must be read in the light of what Is said on 
p. 373, ” We must never forget that the metre of Plautus is quantita¬ 
tive metre.” The note in A. J. P. 1921, p. 336 seems to me misleading 
in bringing Bridges’ Ihant O&sowri into the comparison; but in hie 
Borly Latin Ver§«, pp. 18-33 there is no room for misinterpretation. 

* Stnrtevant, Class. Phil. 1919, 234 ff. The complete percentages are 
not given in his excellent paper; the figure is the result of my attempt 
to combine his results. 

In Chaucer’s day many words of French derivation had not yet 
been shaped to the English mold. Chaucer, for instance, accents 
htaour and honoQr in consecutive lines. This seems to me an apposite 
parallel. 
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pronunciation of Latin. The lyrics of Catullus and Horace, 
and the hexameters of Lucretius and Vergil take no serious 
notice of the accent,'* and even prose orations not only respected 
quantity throughout but even formed the clausulae on the basis 
of quantity, not accent.'* 

The accentual theorists have built heavily upon a few lines 
of ribald soldiers* songs quoted by Suetonius,'* but it is note¬ 
worthy that the quantities are correct in these. But that sol¬ 
diers in making marching songs in stressed trochaics should 
have emphasized the beat by adding accent to length is not 
remarkable. Except for these soldiers* songs, however, the 
Latin verses that may be called popular, as for instance the 
children*s ditty cited by Porphyrio (Hor., Ep. I, 1, 62): 

Rex erit qui recte faciet, qui non faciet rex erit 

are always quantitative and never wholly accentual. In fact, 
there is no purely accentual Latin poetry before the fall of Rome. 

By the second century A. D. the population of Rome, as we 
have seen, was largely foreign in origin, and the process of 
assimilation was now very slow. From the humbler verse in¬ 
scriptions of the third century it is evident that in the folk- 
speech the quantitative pronunciation of Latin broke down. Of 
course, the inherent processes revealed to us in early Latin 
verse could not have brought this about. In Plautus some 
inflectional endings were being abbreviated by a natural pro¬ 
cess and in iambic words the long 
short. But other quantities remained firm and fixed—so fixed 
indeed that in Cicero’s day when a Greek actor, insufficiently 
trained, missed a quantity the whole crowd jeered. The slave 
diction of the Empire presented quite a diilerent situation: 

Sturtevant’s valuaJble statUticB on tke Latin Hexameter, Clas*. 
Phil. 1919, 375 ff. are based upon the supposition that Vergil did not 
consciously follow a rule calling for a masculine caesura. If we be¬ 
lieve in the caesura, as I think we must, we can explain a large per¬ 
centage of conflicts ** by it, and in that ease we arrive at somewhat 
different results. 

On the nature of the word accent, which apparently contained the 
elements of stress as well as pitch, see CUub. Quart. 1910, p. 20. 

Suet. Jul. 49, 61, 80; Caligula 6; Qalba 0; Schlicber, Tiie Origin 
of Rhythmical Verse, Chicago Diss., 33 ff. has well analysed these 
verses. 


syllable tended to become 
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long vowels in any position appear sporadically short and vice 
versa. 

Now quantitative pronunciation is not a thing that disappears 
by chance. For ages the Latin language had so generally con¬ 
served its long and short vowels intact that unless an adequate 
explanation is found we are very loath to recognize relation¬ 
ship of Latin words with those of cognate languages unless 
the supposed cognates have the same quantity. Since quanti¬ 
ties were so firmly fixed how could the sense of them have 
been so completely lost in the early Empire? The loss could 
not have been due to the barbaric invaders of the 5th century 
since our inscriptions prove that the change took place before 
they came. Nor was it due to presence of the stress accent, 
for it occurs in all positions. It can be explained only on the 
hypothesis of a strong infliix of foreigners who failed to ac¬ 
quire the correct pronunciation. 

A great many of the imperial verse inscriptions are, of course, 
entirely correct. It is difficult to find fiaws in the official ones, 
for instance; moreover, from the constant repetition of trite 
epitaphiaT commonplaces, it is apparent that many inscriptions 
were manufactured on older models. Perhaps the dealers in 
grave-stelae kept sample books of ready-made verses that could 
be quickly adapted. Such verses, quite correctly made, appear 
even upon tombs of very humble folk. However, the normal 
verse inscriptions of the third century betray a very feeble 
sense of quantity. I shall take three which reveal by their 
attempt at following standard rules of verse-writing that the 
composer was in each case not wholly ignorant. They will 
serve to illustrate our point as well as to explain the technique 
of Commodian, who while ignorant of quantity had done some¬ 
thing to brush up on verse forms. These three are Carmina 
Epigraphica 546, which Buecheler places somewhat before 300 


Two are in hexameters, one in el^acs, the favorite verse forma 
for epitaphs. All three are from Rome. No. 646 bears at least a name 
of dignified appearance, Antonia Severs; 666 is the epitaph of a dia- 
eonns, 1339 may betray Greek connections in the spelling vihat. In 
666 I have disregarded the first two lines which are distorted to admit 
intractable names. Other hexameter inscriptions of peculiar interest 
in the treatment of quantity are G. L. E. nos. 422, 429, 443, 470, 473, 
474, 484, 492, 496, 611, 525, 641, 662, 687, 610, 629, 640. 
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A. D., C. E. 656, about 300 A. D., and C. E. 1339 B, swne- 
what after 300 A. D. 

646 

Me propter maria, terras atque aspera caeli 
sidera trasisti mediosque timenda per hostea 
inueoisti viam, hiemis nefanda tulisti, 
o dulcis coniunx animo gratisaima nostro. 

5 nomine consimilis, iugali flore beata, 

casta pudica meos tbalamos ac fomite amoris 
nondum suppleta cubilia sancta liquisti. 
saltern quod superest oro, scio namque fauebis, 
funde preces subolum ac uotis utere nostris, 

10 ut longum uitae liceat transducere tempus. 

656 

Cubiculum duplex cum arcisoliis et luminare 
iussu papae sui Marcellini diaconus iate 
Seuenis fecit maneionem in pace quietam 
sibi suisque memor, quo membra dulcia somno 

6 per longum tempus factor! et iudici seruet 
Seuera dulcis parentibus et famulisque 
reddidit (octauo) Febrarias uirgo kalendas. 
quam dominus nasci mira sapientia et arte 
iusserat In camem, quod corpus pace quietum 

10 hie est sepultum, donee resurgat ab ipso 

quique animam rapuit spiritu sancto suo, 
castam pudioam et inuiolabile semper 
quamque itenim dominus spiritali gloria reddet. 
quae uixit annos (nouem) et (undeei) menses, 

16 (quindeci) quoque dies, sic est translate de saeclo. 


1339 B 

11 hie Probina iacit gracelis cito rapta marito 
diebus paucis uix commodata suo. 
inuida sors renim, fatis quid merg^ aceruam 
nec te coniugii nouus flectit amor? 

16 heu miseranda nemis, auspiciis iuncta sinistris, 
quo fato traderis, hoc seuiente peris, 
quid, Pr<4)ina, prosunt fecunda uiscera tibi? 

concepis adfectum, luctum et ipsa parit. 
nil te danna nocent communis funere leti, 

20 cum tuus in nostro pectore uibat amor. 


In these poems, as in Commodian’s, a conscious effort 
made to respect the masculine penthemimeral caesura and 
use only words with two or three syllables at the end of the 
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hexameter. No great effort is made to keep the correct quantity 
in the syllable before the caesura, the end of the two half lines 
being treated almost alike in this respect, as in Commodian'a 
verse. In the penultimate syllable before the caesura the quan¬ 
tity is usually correct, but this is probably not due to any parti¬ 
cular regard for this syllable but to the fact that knowing the 
penultima law the writer had in the accent a ready-made clue 
to the quantity of an unusually large number of penults. The 
same is true for the sixth arsis which is always a penult under 
accent and therefore reveals its quantity in a large number of 
instances. Scholars who assume that Commodian knows his 
quantities because they usually fall correctly in these positions 
have failed to see this point. 

That in the three poems above the rhythm rests upon quan¬ 
tity, and not upon accent, is revealed by the large number of 
conflicts between accent and ictus as well as by the correct use 
of syllables that are long by position. The exceptions in the 
latter class usually occur in lines that have to provide for proper 
names; a few are due to cases of weakened or intractable word- 
ends, and a few to instances of double consonants, which were 
apparently pronounced as single by the author (cf. 1339 1. 12, 
comm.). False quantities in the interior of words are frequent, 
both in accented vowels (656 aibi, quoque; 1339 novue, aus- 
piciis, traderis, prosunt, tibi) and in unaccented vowels (546 
nefanda, iugali, cubilia, liquisti; 656 cubiculum, luminare, se- 
verus, parentibus, sepultum, pudicam, epiritali; 1339 diebus, 
ssvienti [9 lengthened, 4 shortened]). From these phenomena 
it is apparent that writers who were not ignorant of the rules 
of standard verse, of orthography, accent or grammar, who knew 
also that quantity lay at the basis of verse and who were willing 
to respect it when the accent gave them a clue (there is no 
case of a polysyllable used with the wrong penult), neverthe¬ 
less were unable to write quantitative verse correctly for the 
simple reason that the correct feeling for quantity had generally 
disappeared. We know, of course, from the behavior of various 
sounds in the Romance languages that Latin quantities before 
disappearing had somehow influenced the quality of various vow¬ 
els, but this qualitative distinction was apparently not asso¬ 
ciated with the old quantitative differences by ordinary people 
at the end of the third century. 
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With these inscriptions in mind we are now ready to compre¬ 
hend what Commodian was trying to do in writing his pecu¬ 
liar hexameters. Elaborate theories that miss the mark have 
been built up regarding his verse through an attempt to con¬ 
nect him with the Plautine stream rather than with the im¬ 
migrant Latin which originated in the Empire. Hanssen^* 
considered Oommodian’s verse quasi-acoentual but found in the 
ends of the half lines a respect for quantity whidi did not fit 
his main theory. W. Meyerattributed the peculiarities in 
them to a Syrian custom of syllable-counting modified by a 
desire for regular clausulae. Vroom,'* realizing that Commo¬ 
dian never acquired an accurate feeling for quantity, assumes 
that he simply adopted the rhythm of the Latin hexameter 
from reading Vergil, and that this rhythm (given the caesura, 
the penultima law, and the use of two- and three-syllable words 
at the line-end) produced a verse which was half quantitative. 
This theory is perhaps the best that has been offered, but it 
seems to me to reverse the important factors. 

The secret of Commodian’s verse is simply that as a foreigner 
who had never acquired a precise feeling for quantities he did 
the best he could with the quantitative system with which he 
had some theoretical acquaintance. He had made so much 
progress in the Latin language that he knew most of the word 
accents, though not all; so, for instance he apparently accented 
eatote and tollatur on the first syllable and therefore inferred 
that the penult was short. From grammars he had learned 
several of the rules of standard verse-writing; e. g. that the 
caesura should be masculine penthemimeral, that the end of 


**The date of Coznmodian, which ia still being vigorously disputed 
(see Schans III*, p, 399), does not concern the argument. I have dis¬ 
cussed his quantities as an illustration of what might occur at any 
time after the native sense of correct pronunciation had gone. Though 
he is more negligent of syllables long by position than any of the three 
inscriptions quoted above he reveals the same tendencies as these. In 
the treatment of metre he has more in common with the tendencies that 
are apparent about 300 A.. D. than with the customs of the fifth 
century. 

** Hanasen, Diss. phil. Argent. 1881. 

** W. Meyer, Abh. Mfinch. Akad. 1685, p. 288; Fragmenta Burana, 
p. 149. 

De Commodiani Metro et Syntaxi, Groningen, 1917. 
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the line should be made of two- and three-syllable words, and 
that consequently (because of the penultima law) quantity and 
accent are in peculiar harmony there. He noticed that two 
consonants make position as in Greeks though in the interior 
of the line he often disregarded the fact and sometimes he 
apparently mispronoimced double consonants as single ones. He 
refused to spend much time on word-ends, especially if they 
were at the caesura. He knew that diphthongs were long, but 
sometimes where our manuscripts write ae he apparently wrote 
e, which in many cases he assumed to be Much has been 
made of the fact that his quantities are usually apt to be cor¬ 
rect in the syllable before the third arsis, in the sixth arsis, 
and in the two syllables before that. But the inscriptions quoted 
above have shown us that the normal accent on penults and 
antepenults gave a ready clue to many quantities in these posi¬ 
tions. Even in those inscriptions, where no special effort to 
be meticulous as regards these places is apparent, the quantities 
naturally fall with unusual accuracy there. Commodian con¬ 
sciously tried to achieve correctness in these critical positions 
and this he could do without great difiSculty. By using his ' 
knowledge of length by position, his memory of words that 
he had observed in reading Vergil, and by inferring quantities 
from accents in three-syllable words he could readily strike 
the right quantity for most words needed in these final posi¬ 
tions. A few others he was willing to dig out of books. In 
the rest of the line, when memory or the clue of accent failed 
him, he made no effort to be accurate. In the first few lines 
of the Carmen Apologeticum criminose is used as though it 
were w u . .; gratias « w u -; 'sopiti = w _ _; saginati ■— 

V w _ _; staiwh ; primae is pronotmced primS. His quan¬ 
titative errors average more than two per line. Nevertheless, 
as we have seen, the verse is generally intended to be quantita¬ 
tive; at least there is no other rhythmical principle apparent 
in his lines. Whatever may be the date of Commodian, his 
verse like that of the inscriptions, reveals precisely what was 
becoming of the Latin quantities in the third century when there 
were few of tiie native stock left to speak the inherited lan¬ 
guage correctly. 

If these observations concerning Commodian and the popular 
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inscriptions are correct, we need not attempt to explain the 
third century rhythms by reference to an old hypothetical ac¬ 
centual system. In intention the verse is still quantitative 
though an accurate sense of quantity has failed to survive be¬ 
cause the populace of Rome and Italy is no longer Latin. 

In the fourth century there is a noticeable reversal to an 
artificially correct quantitative verse on the inscriptions as well 
as in literature. A renewed study of Vergil and other classical 
authors in the schools with the use of the recent commentaries 
cf Donatus and Servius induced a respect for accuracy. It 
is difficult to believe that the pronunciation of people in their 
daily intercourse was much altered by such factors. But in 
composition correct fashions even if quite artificial had to be 
complied with. The epitaphs of the lowly show a certain re¬ 
gard for all the rules. After Donatus no writer ventured to 
publish verses exhibiting as little feeling for quantity as Corn- 
median’s. 

It is probable that even scholars were now more aware of 
word accent than of quantity, and there is certainly in iambic 
and trochaic verses of the fourth and fifth centuries a larger 
persistence of accents and ictuses ** in harmony ” than there had 
been in the Augustan period. But no one seemed as yet to 
have thought of writing verse that was entirely based on accent. 
Ambrose, who created an abiding model for church hymns, 
esteemed scholarship too highly to disregard quantity though 
he wrote his hymns for popular singing and perhaps saw to 
it that the accent for which the people had a feeling should 
not be too often placed in a confusing position. For a hun¬ 
dred years that norm was followed quite regularly. But even 
when harmony between accent and ictus became conspicuous, 
especially in trochaic lines, this, as Schlicher has noticed, 
is not so much due to a conscious deference to accent as to 
an extraneous 'cause. In writing a song in trochaics where 
the second and fourth theses are licenced positions (e. g. Sed 
oremus sedule) the difficulty of managing the word endings 
induced the poet to arrange his words in such a way as to 
place those syllables if pos.sible in the licensed positions. Diaer¬ 
esis of course results after the first dipody. As a natural 


The Origin of Rhythmical Verse, p. 55. 
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result of that (given the penultima law) harmony between ictus 
and accent eneues if the writer is careful of his quantities. 
Hymns that are demonstrably based upon accent rather than 
upon quantity do not occur until after the German tribes have 
taken possession of most of Italy, Gaul, and Spain. If after 
their coming the hymns gave less heed to a quantity no longer 
correctly pronounced and more to a word accent—which was 
of course prominent in the speech of the Teutonic conquerors 
—we have only one more proof of phonological change due 
to change of race. But this phenomenon, of course, has no 
connection whatsoever with any real or hypothetical rhythm in 
early Latin. 

What I have tried to show then is that in one circumscribed 
field of Latin grammar at least we shall have to study linguis* 
tic change from the point of view of the great racial changes of 
strikingly diverse kinds which altered Roman society century by 
century. The field of study suggested by this point of view 
is very large. Passing beyond the problem of quantity we 
must examine particularly the influence of the eastern servile 
immigrant on phonology, morphology and syntax, on the struc¬ 
ture of the language and even on the color of literary style.*® 
And finally we shall probably find that the mystery religions 
are practically confined to the people who came from the home¬ 
land of such religions, that medieval mysticism which is mani¬ 
fest even in the second century has its root in the temper and 
psychology of these migrants, and that the eastern folk-talee 
which spread through the west were to some extent brought 


in by slaves and captives long before Rome’s fall. 


Tenney Frank. 

THB JOKKt HOPKIK8 UHirSHITT. 


"Frank, A History of Rome, pp. 468; 605: Pronto, Apuleius; 
508 ff.: Religion; 566 ff.: The CauBeB of Rome’s Decline. 
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Servius solves this all too easily by reference to the lynx, which 
according to Pliny never takes a second mate; it matters little 
that we cannot locate the quotation; in a note to 468 he prefers 
the wolf. Quintilian in IX, 2, 64 follows the same line: Est 
emphasis etiam inter figuras cum ex aliquo dicto latens ali- 
quid eruitur: ut apud Vergilium 

Non licuit thalami expertem sine crimine ritam 
d^re more ferae . . . 

Quamquam enim de matrimonio queritur Dido, tamen hue 
erumpit eius affectus ut sine thalamis vitam non hominum putet 
sed ferarum. This adds obscurity to difficulty and we rather 
think that Conington misinterprets the interpretation. How¬ 
ever, the note seems to mean that Dido rebels against marriage 
as a human institution and longs for the regardless promis¬ 
cuousness of beasts. Ladewig and Schaper so explain it, build¬ 
ing on Livy III, 47, 7: placet pecudum ferarumque ritu promis- 
cue in concubitus mere? Others adduce Horace, 8ai. I, 3, 109: 

qao6 venerem ineertun npientis more ferarum 

Yet this is only a verbal aid. 

To this line of explanation we raise several objections: first, 
it is unpoetical and disgusting, and it may be remarked that 
in matters of taste and judgment we need not bow even to 
Quintilian, much less to Servius; second, it is inconsistent with 
the immediate context and quite out of Character so far as Dido 
IS concerned; third, it is superficially grounded so far as the 
phrase itself is concerned. 

Leaving to one side the judgment of Servius, let us take 
a bit of his data: Three times he tells us that the word 
[Dido in the Punic language signified virago (I, 344, TV, 336 
and 674). A glance at the lexicon shows that this term was 
applied to Diana, Minerva, and the queen of the Amazons, 
all instances of resolute virginity; Virgil himself so denotes 
Jutuma in XII, 468. There is little doubt that he knew the 
etymology of the word and built his character consistently with 
it, combining several threads of sentiment in his usual manner. 

176 
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He represents the queen as having taken a vow of chastity to 
her first husband, which touches the Baman sentiment of honor 
for the * univira/ It is likely also that he was not unconscious 
of the story that Dido immolated herself rather than marry 
larbas (Seirius, I, 344), for even the story that a poet rejects 
will influence his conception of character. Thus Virgil found 
Dido’s character fairly well sketched; what he did was to add 
a tragic genealogy and to modify the incidents. In the lines 
preceding our passage she lays the blame for her fall upon Anna; 
this is unjust but it is dramatic and quite natural for one 
whose happiness is going to wreck by a victory of the feelings 
over the will: 

Tn lacrimifl evicta meis, tu prima farentem 
his, gennana, malls oneras atque obicis hosti. 

Then follows Non licuit—^just as she had said Per te non 
licuit—. It is her broken vow that hurts and the shattered 
ideal of proud virginity. This cult of virginity, if we may 
so name it, we think is expressed by the word /era, Italian 
fiera. 

One turns naturally to Metabus and Camilla, and especially 
to this couplet, XI, 567-568; 

Non ilium tactia ullaa non moenitnu urbes 
accepere neque ipse manus feritate dedisset. 

This word feritas is translated fierezza by the Italians and 
denotes the haughty pride of the Italian bandit, who even in 
the recent war would not bow to conscription, and won the 
admiration of his fellow-countrymen by the fact. Thus feritas, 
even in Virgil, seems to denote not only the life in the wild 
but also the pride of the outlaw who sets up that standard of 
living. The same word is used by Hirtius, Bellum Gallicum 
VIII, 25, of the Treviri, who, he says, never obeyed commands 
unless compelled by military force. It is not going far to 
assume that the modem Italian words fiero and fierezza have 
fallen heir to this popular element of significance in ferus and 
feritas. It must be recalled that Servius remarks in his preface 
to this book that the style is almost comic, which can only 
mean that it is almost colloquial. 

It remains to show that fera may be used without a noun 
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to denote a woman, which is not difficult, for Bacchantes are 
so denoted by Ovid, Metam. XI, 37. However, we are more 
interested in a passage of the Ctrts, which may be Virgil’s own: 
LI. 83-86: 

Ausa quod est mnlier nnmen fraudare deonim 
et dictam Veneri votoruzn avertere poenam, 
quam mala mnltiplici iuvenum quod saepta catenra 
vixerat atque anlmo meretrix iactata ferarum. 

The text is bad but the meaning is absolutely clear. Accord¬ 
ing to this version of the Scylla legend the creature, although a 
prostitute and under a vow to Venus, had boasted herself to 
be one of the ferae, doubtless a devotee of Diana surrounded 
with a bevy of hounds, and for a punishment was transformed 
into a monster of the familiar tradition with hounds of a dif¬ 
ferent sort about her. There is trouble in taking iactata as 
a deponent verb but the interpretation is so clear that ferarum 
can only mean those devotees of Diana to whom the daughter 
of the old nurse in this same poem belonged. Recall w. 307- 
309: 

Knmquam ego te eummo volitantem in vertice montie 
Hyrcanos inter comites agmenque ferarum 
coDspiciam nec te redeuntem amplexa tenebo. 

This type of proud virginity, which Virgil elaborated in the 
Camilla episode and exalted in the complex tragedy of Dido, 
was very much in his mind from youthful days, and not less 
in the public mind. Among the plots collected by Parthenius 
for Cornelius Callus, numbers XV and XXXVI are notable ex¬ 
amples. In this phase of sentiment seems to be found the only 
consistent, poetical interpretation of more ferae. 

Kobman W. DeWitt. 
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V.—AENEID I, 599, EXHAUSTIS OB EXEAU8T08. 

So far as I have observed, modem critical editions exhibit the 
ablative, annotated editions the accusative; the latter is the 
reading of all MSS except F.‘ The difference of case involves a 
difference of sense; which sense is more likely for Virgil? 

Haurire and exhaurire, like English ‘'drain,” mean either 
“ draw out or off,” or of a receptacle " empty ”; in the latter 
use the content of the receptacle is merely implied, but may be 
expressed, as in Cic. Pis. 86, Luc. 9, 171, id. 4, 303 and 638, 
with which two passages cp. Golum. I praef. p. 17, ed. Bip. 
exsucto sudore. Sen. Ep. 108, 16, exinanire sudoribus and es¬ 
pecially Sen. Ep. 51, 6. 

Donatus, quoting exhaxistos, explains by inopes. For ex~ 
'hausius sc. opibus, ** impoverished,” cp., besides Lewis & Short, 
Cic. Ear. Reap. 37, Pis. 96, Nep. 7, 8, 1, Verg. G. 4, 398, Liv. 
1, 57, 1, 26, 35, 5. The rendering of modem editors, “ex¬ 
hausted, worn out” implies viribtis. English can speak of 
“ exhausted strength ” or of a person or thing as “ exhausted,” 
i. e. drained of strength. The corresponding expressions occur 
in Silver Latin: vires exhaurire or exhaustae, Yal. M. 3, 4, 4, 
3, 7, 10, Curt. 7, 9, 14, 8, 14, 36, Sen. Ep. 84, 2, Sil. 10, 378, 
Plin. Ep. 3,19, 6; exhaustus =- confecius, fessus Curt. 4, 16, 18, 
Stat, Th. 2, 37, 6, 420, SUv. 3, 3, 156, Ach. 2, 401. I hesitate 
to include Luc. 2, 340 and Stat. Th. 7, 748. The first is par¬ 
alleled by Plin. N. H. 18, 189, and Lewis & Short’s rendering 
of Pliny’s exinanitur by “ exhausted, weakened,” like the defe^ 
tigare by which Nonius explains haurire in Georg. 3, 105, spoils 
the vividness of the original. With the second passage cp. Sen. 
Ep. 63, 11 and Plin. Ep. 6, 16, 6 where also the participle of 
the abl. absol. amplifies a description which would have been 
sufficiently completed by the simple ablative of the noun. 

For exhaustis we have the interpretation of Serv. Dan.: 
veteres sic dicebant ' clades hausi ’ id est periuli. Caesar writes 
supplicium ferre, B. C. 1, 84,4, s. perpetij ib. 2, 30, 2; Virgil has 
supplida hausurum, Aen. 4, 383. Labor and periculum are 
used with tolerare in Sail. C. 10, 2, with haurire in Tac. H. 
3, 84. Of exhaurire I find twelve instances: with helium or an 
equivalent, Aen. 4, 14, 11, 256 {bellando exkausta as passive 
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of hello passua, Aen. 5), Liy. 33, 11, 6, cp. ferre and tolerare 
in Hor. Ep. 1, 18, 65, Aen. 8, 516, Ov. Her. 8, 26; with peri- 
culum, Aen. 10, 57, Ov. Met. 12,161, Tac. H. 4, 32; with labor, 
liiv. 21, 21, 8, 26, 31, 7, Sil. 17, 350; with labor and periculum 
combined Ijiv. 21, 30, 9, 25, 31, 7, 33, 39, 6. A synonym of 
exhaurire is exanclare, nsed by Cicero and earlier writers with 
the objects clades, aerumnas, lahores, and later by Aptileins, 
w’ho employs it. Met. 11, 2, in an ablative absolute, saevia ex- 
(mdaiia casQyua, which looks like an archaized reminiscence of 
Virgil’s phrase. 

That Virgil wrote exhauaiia caaihua is strongly indicated by 
the Apnleian passage and by the fact that exhauatua feaaua 
seems not to occur before the Silver Age. And that this use 
was in fact unknown to Cicero and Virgil is suggested by 
effetum corpua. Cat. M. 29, and by efeta aenectua, Aen. 8, 208, 
beside exbauaia aenectua in Statius’ imitation, Silv. 3, 3, 156. 
It is indeed conceivable that Virgil, knowing this use of ex- 
hauatua, rejected the word in favor of one containing a more 
violent metaphor; for Cicero this seems less probable. 

It must be observed, since neither Lewis and Short nor VoU- 



exhaurire may have other meanings with labor and helium. 
With labor it is used in two other senses: conaumere, Liv. 5,6,6, 
44, 39, 6, Sen. Ep. 52, 5, Luc. 3, 496, Plin. Ep. 3, 9,1, 6, 6, 7; 
conficere or peragere, Ov. A. A, 1, 771, Stat. Th. 6, 236, 10, 36 
(Georg. 2, 398 is not quite parallel, see Conington’s note on the 
personification of labor by the dative). In Stat. Silv. 1, 1, 18 
armia exhauaiia ^ hellia confectia; so Liv. 32, 3, 4, Sil. 6, 155 
(cp. Ov. F. 2, 482). Exigere aleo «= conficere, e. g. Aen. 6, 637, 
so that exacti fili, Stat. Silv. 5,1, 57, and exhauati fati, ib. 3, 40, 
are parallels. Like exigere and conaumere, exanclare is found 
with an object denoting a period of time; the only example of 
this that I have noted for exhaurire is Tac. A. 4, 29 (cp. Aen. 
2, 796). Finally I note that in one passage, PI. Capt. 1009, 
exigere, like exhaurire and exanclare, is a synonym of ferre. 

Page on Aen. 4, 14 renders bella exhaurire by " drink to the 
dregs the miseries of war.” The metaphorical use in Rep. 1, 66 
and Ph. 11, 10 shows that haurire = hibere was familiar to 
Cicero. But Hor. S. 1, 2, 78, unde laboria plus haurire mali eat. 
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shows the same metaphor as S. 1,1, 52, that of drawing from a 
source; and Cicero’s haurire dolorem, Sest. 63, Gael. 59, h. cola- 
mitatem, Dom. 30, Tnsc. 1, 86, may be explained in the same 
way (cp. Ger. Mut schopfen). Greek AyrXdv and its compounds 
appear not to have the sense ** drink ”; and it seems reasonable 
to suppose that in exanclare Latin took over not only the Greek 
word but also the Greek metaphor and continued the latter in 
exhaurire. 

W. H. Kibe. 

Eovobs Oollmb, 
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RinsTA Di Filolooia X Di IsTKUziONX Classica, Vol. L 
(1922). 

Pp. 1-11. €. O. Zuretti. La lettera di Nicia (Thuc. VII 
11-15). A study of Nicias* report on the military situation 
in Sicily—a report written, apparently, in all good faith—^with 
references to the two long speeches in Diodorus, XIII 20-31, 
and the two orations of Aristides, XXIX and XXX. 

P^. 12-19. M. Lenchantin De Gubematis. Studi sull* ao- 
cento greco e latino. XIII. Della pretesa eintomia vocaiica 
latina con geminazione consonantica. Remarks on the sup¬ 
posed coexistence of such forms as litera, littera. The writer 
examines the theories of Brugmann, ^mmer, Thumeysen, 
Vendryes, and Ahlberg. The doubled consonant cannot be ex¬ 
plained as a compensation for the shortening of the preceding 
vowel. The explanation must be sought rather in the breaking- 
down of Latin quantity, and the consequent strengthening of 
the accent. 

Pp. 20-37. Giuseppe Corradi. LAsia minore e le isole dell* 
Egeo sotto i primi ^leucidi. II. Antioco II e le citU greche 
dell* Asia. Apparently, Antiochus II treated the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor more liberally than his predecessors had done. 

Pp. 38-54. Santi Consoli. Studi intorno agli soolii di Gio- 
venale e di Persio. Lists of passages of Vergil, Horace, and 
Lucan, cited in the Scholia on Juvenal and Persius. A defense 
of the reading'^of Pithoeamis (P) in Juvenal, II 1, Vltra Sau- 
'romatas fugere hie libet, etc. (^Jp. Sat. XV 84, hie gaudere libet. 
‘ Hie * may mean, nella presente oocasione, in siffatta circo- 
stanza, in tale condizione di cose, ora, etc.** 

Pp. 55-66. Luigi Castiglioni. Studi Anneand. IV. Note 
critiche ai libri deUe Questioni Natural!. 

Pp. 67-75. R. Sabbadini. I doppioni lirici di Orazio. Com¬ 
ments on some of the Odes of Horace. I 9 is made up of two 
inconsistent parts (1-12, 13-24). I 28 gives two variations on 
a single theme. I 24, IV 2, III 4, have each two apostrophes 
in a single ode. IV 2, IV 6, I 7, each contain two odes. Simi¬ 
lar comments on III 4, I 3, I 6, III 16, III 23. 

Pp. 76-80. A Rostagni. Per la critica dell* Ibis (Risposta 
al signor A. E. Housman). Reply to criticism of a recent study 
of the Ibis. 

Pp. 81-123. Reviews and book notices. 

Pp. 124-138. Reports of classical periodicals. 
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Necrology: Carlo Salvioni (died at Milan, 


List of new books received. 


Pp. 139-140. 

Oct. 20, 1920). 

Pp. 141-144. 

Pp. 145-148. Vincenzo Costanzi. II pdil antico nome di 
Empoli. The oldest name was Empolum or Empulum. The 
name Emporium occurs first in a document of 1485. 


Pp. 149-171. Giuseppe Ammendola. Note e question! di 
critica ermeneutica ad Aesch. Eumenidi. Discussion of lines 
64, 134, 142, 217-18, 220, 310 ff., 336, 377-80, 403-05, 413, 470- 
75, 499, 522 ff., 550 ff., 946 ff., 980-83, 995. 

Pp. 172-76. Carlo Pascal. Landica. Cicero, Fam. IX 22, 
2, suggests that the quantity is landica. The word may be 
derived from a root ladk-, *hide.’ 


Pp. 177-191. M. Lenchantin De Gubematis. Studi sulP 
accento greco e latino. XIX. L*accentazione delle parole greche 
in latino. 


192-96. Ettore Stampini. Terenz. Andr. 236 e 625. 
hdcine od hdcinef At 236 read hdcine; at 625, hocine. 

Pp. 197-227 and 335-363. Benedetto Romano. II significato 
fondamentale dell’aoristo greco studiato negli ’Airo/o^/Aorev^ra 
di Senofonte. A review of various modern teachings as to the 
fundamental meaning of the Greek aorist. To the writer, it 
indicates “ la pura e semplice idea verbale, indipendentemente 
da ogni concetto o relazione di tempo.” A study of the aorist 
in Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 

Pp. 229-256. Reviews and book notices (Antoine Meillet, 
Apergu d’une histoire de la langue grecque, Ed. II; T. Prank, 
An Economic History of Rome; H. H. Bender, A Lithuanian 
Etymological Index; etc.). 

Pp. 257-283. Reports of classical periodicals. 

Pp. 284-288. List of new books received. 

Pp. 289-306. Vincenzo Costanzi. La durata della terza 
guerra messenica. The war probably lasted only three years, 
and ended in 461. Thucydides may have written (I 103, 1) 
that the Messenians surrendered rpirw fret, and an Ale.xandrian 
critic changed the statement to Socar^ iru, to bring it into accord 
with a later tradition. 


Pp. 307-334. Gaetano Munno. La * Pesca ’ di Oppiano. 
Analyses of the various books of the Halieutica, comments on 
Oppian’e similes, etc. The parallel between Hal. V 1 ff. and 
Sophocles, Antig. 332 ff. was indicated by Conradus Ritters- 
husius, in his Leiden edition, 1597. 
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Pp. 364-372. Eeviews and book notices (Karl Meister, Die 
homerische Kunstsprache; John A. Scott, The Unity of Homer; 
etc.). 

Pp. 373-381. Reports of classical periodicals. 

Pp. 382-384. List of new books received. 

To mark the completion of its fiftieth year, the Rivista adds 
to this volume a general summary of the original contributions 
printed in its pages from the beginning. This summary (in 
248 pages) is compiled by Professors Domenico Bassi, Carlo 
Oreste Zuretti, Benvenuto Terracini, and Uberto Pedroli. After 
twenty-five years of able and honorable service. Professor Ettore 
Stampini retires from the editorial chair, and a ‘new series' 
is to begin under the care of Professors Gaetano De Sanctis and 
Augusto Rostagni. 

W. P. Mustard. 

Tub JoHxt Hofeixs Uxitebsitt. 


Revue de Philoloqib XLVI, 3-4; XLVII, 1-2. 

XLVI, No. 3. Classified list of reviews that appeared in 
1919 and 1920. By J. Maeouzeau. 

XLVI, No. 4. Classified report on articles published in 
periodicals. By J. Mabouzeau. 

XLVII, Nos. 1-2. 

Pp. 5-41. Aug. Mansion, Etude critique sur le texte de la 
Physique d'Aristote (L. I-IV). This is a study of the Latin 
version—derived from tiie Arabic—appended to the Latin edi¬ 
tions of Averroes' commentary. There is a later version by 
Moerbeke (f 1286) and a still later one by Joannes Argyropiilus 
(f 1486), the latter reprinted in BekkePs edition of Aristotle 
(Berlin, 1831). The Latin of the Moerbeke version renders the 
Greek word for word and follows the tradition represented by 
MSS F G H I, especially I. This tradition is inferior to that 
of E, so that the Moerbeke version, though equivalent to a manu¬ 
script, is of little value as far as the Physics is concerned. The 
version of Argyropulus is poorer still and, like Moerbeke's, 
departs from E and is nearer to F G H I, but of these it most 
resembles F; any unique readings it has are due to the astute¬ 
ness of the translator. Since the te.xt of Aristotle has fared 
still worse in translations from Arabic into Latin, it would, at 
first sight, seem useless to seek critical help in such versions. 
An attentive study, however, of the Latin translation from the 
Arabic of the first four books of the Physics leads to an exactly 
opposite conclusion. M. Mansion discusses the questions of a 
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Syriac intermediary between the Greek and Arabic versions, of 
a Hebrew intermediary between the Arabic and the Latin, and 
of a Spanish intermediary between the Arabic and the Latin. 
If euch existed there ia no proof that they had any important 
influence on the Latin version. The author concludes that the 
translation found in the Latin editions of Averroes, though far 
from the original Greek, was made to replace older and faultier 
versions. Faults were introduced by Renaissance editors, and 
in the Venice edition of 1560 the text has been revised after 
the Greek. Hence the critical value of this version is limited. 
However, it presents a number of remarkable ancient read¬ 
ings found in the Greek commentaries from the third to the 
sixth century. From the agreement between such passages in 
this version and in E we see that we are in the presence of a 
well-established text of Aristotle of the 8th or 9th century, a 
text superior to that of the tradition of F G H I, etc. Where 
this version and E have a common reading that differs from the 
reading of another group of MSS, this common reading must 
be regarded as the oldest and most authentic text of Aristotle, 
unless proof to the contrary be given on the basis of internal 
evidence or of indirect ancient tradition. 

Pp. 42-44. H. de la Yille de Mirmont. Cic^ron, Act. in C. 
Verrem Sec. Lib. Ill, XXXVII, 86. In this passage histor¬ 
ical considerations and manuscript evidence lead the author to 
suggest the following reading; It^ue qui tot annis agellos suos 
redimere a piratis solebant, idem se ipsos te praetore a te pretio 
imposito redemerunt. 

Pp. 45-49. A Gudllemin, Quelques corrections au texte de 
Com41fius N4poe. The author proposes the following correc¬ 
tions: Thras. 1. 4, for ad vires vimque pugnantium read ad 
vires casusque. Timotth. 3. 5, read: populus acer, suspicax, ob 
eamque rem nohilis adversum reos invidus, etiam potentiae 
<infimicus> domum revocat; in crimen vocaniur, accusantur 
proditionis. Milt. 5. 3, read: acie e regione instructa a parte 
non apertissima proelium commiserunt. Phoc. 2. 4, read: oon- 
cidit autem maxime uno crimine, cum apud eum summum esset 
imperium populi Atkeniensium, quod, cum Nicanorem Cas- 
sandri praefectum insidiari Piraeo sine quo Atkenae omnino 
esse non possunt a Dercylo moneretur, . . . Phocion negavit 
esse periculum. Iph. 1. 4, read: Idem thoracas pro sertis atque 
aenis linteos dedit. 

Pp. 50-57. Max Niedermann, Notes critiques sur quelques 
text^ m4dicaux latins. The author treats three passages of 
Anthimi de observatione ciborum epistula, eight passages of 
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th€ AdditamentA Pseudo-Theodori ad Theodorum Priscianum, 
and seven of the Mulomedicina Ohironis. 

P. 57. L. Havet, Ciceron, Brutus 24; 44. Critical notes. 

Pp. 58-64. Georges Mathieu, Deux manuscri-ts m^connus de 
la Rhetorique d Alexandre. The MSS are the Bergomensis and 
the Matritensis, the former ascribing the Rhetorica ad Alex- 
andrum to Isocrates, the latter to Aristotle. The author com¬ 
pares readings of these two MSS witii those of the eleven MSS 
used by Hammer, and concludes that without bringing in much 
that is new they help to fix the text of the preface in certain 
points and supply useful information as to why the Rhetoric, 
the work of ^aximenes, was assigned to different authors. 

Pp. 65-73. J. Marouzeau, Sur la ** quality ” des mots. The 
author maintains that in the study of synonyms one should con¬ 
sider not only the sense, but the value, color, quality and sphere 
of the words. He illustrates his view by two examples. I: 
homines—mortales. Primarily, morUUes distinguishes men 
from gods, as in the epitaph of Naevius, Immortalee mortalis 
»i foret fas flere; secondly, from the rest of nature, as in Sal¬ 
lust, Jug. 20. 3, multos mortales cum pecore atque alia praeda 
capH; thirdly, it denotes *the totality of mankind, as in Cicero, 
De Fin. Ill 3. 6, omnes mortales, qui ubique sunt. There is 
the further distinction that mortales as contrasted with homines 
is oratorical, poetic, emphatic, and it prefers a qualifying ex¬ 
pression denoting misery, infinuity, suffering. II: filius, liberi 
—natus, nati. Liberi designates the children collectively as 
compared with the parents. Filins has an official and juridical 
significance indicating descent. Natus, in the majority of 
cases, seems to have the value of a term of endearment, assum¬ 
ing later an archaic and poetic tinge because of its long use in 
dactylic verse as a more emotional doublet of filius. 

Pp. 74-83. Louis Havet, Notes critiques sur Eschyle. In 
Pers. 960, for 1ov(ruTKdyr)<: read 2ouri«, which M. Havet believes 
to have been changed to SoixrurKan^s, a name found in line 34. 
In Pers. 1004, for w tw read ^Idvtav, as in the corresponding line 
1011. In Pers. 1020, for toi^ road roaSc In Sept. 116, 

for oAA* read rAao9. In Sey)t. 587, for read \ act. In 
Sept. 617, read €lv€v for ol^v. In Sept. 964 read Baxpvfi Itw. 
In Sept. 999, read bwrrov^v for fiixrrdviwv xcuew dm^. 

Prom. 425-435, a passage which the author believes to have 
belonged originally to another tragedy, is emended. 

Pp. 84-96. Bulletin bibliographique. 

Pp. 97-107. A. Di^, L*4chelle finale des biens dans le 
Philebe. M. Di^s argues at great length in favor of reading 
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&t PlatOj Phil6bus 66 A, dAAa irp&rov fuv vq itc/m furpov kcu to 
fUTpiov Kal K<upiXiv K1U irdvra 6ir6<ra roiavra XPV f'O/Ai^eiv riva 
i^^tov for the Vulgate xpirf roiaina vopiC^iv r^v <u8tov 

€lpfj(T$<u 4^iv. After having independently arrived at his read¬ 
ing the author found in W the marginal note (on rrfv): yp, k. 
rfitov, with the word nva written above ij&ov. 

Pp. 108-140. Louis Havet, Notes critiques sur Bschyle. 
This is an investigation of the particles r< and ^ from the 
point of view of textual criticism. The author has studied 
every instance of t« and 8« found in the critical apparatus of 
Mason’s first volume of Aeschylus (which includes ^ the plays 
except the Oresteia). M. Havet finds that the alterations 
affecting rc and Sc fall into three classes: 1) indirect errors; 
2) direct errors affecting the grammatical construction; 3) di- 
r^ errors not affecting the grammatical construction. In the 
first class the copyist is led astray objectively by the error of 
some one else; in the second class, subjectively by his own mis¬ 
apprehension; the third class deals with gratuitous errors and 
involves only the faulty omission or addition of the particles in 
question, never the substitution of one for the other, llie 
author gives copious examples of each of the three classes and 
then arranges the entire body of examples in the order of their 
occurrence in the Aeschylean text, adding wherever necessary 
a more detailed discussion of individual cases. 

Pp. 141-143. W. Deonna, Aristophane et l’Ath4na d’Avenches. 
The author believes that, in the very beautiful bronze statuette 
of Athena found at Avenches in 1916, we have a new example 
of the influence of works of art on ancient literature. As tJie 
original of this statuette comes from the school of Phidias, it 
antedates the Knights of Aristophanes and may have inspired 
the Sausage-seller’s dream of Athena coming down from the 
citadel with the owl on her head and pouring ambrosia and gar¬ 
lic-sauce from a vase (verses 1092-1096). There is an owl on 
the helmet of the statuette, and M. Deonna thinks that the miss¬ 
ing object held by the left hand, extended as if pouring some¬ 
thing, was the vase. 

Pp. 144-151. Andr4 Boulanger, Lucien et Aelius Aristide. 
Noting that Lucian was a contemporary, perhaps an auditor, 
of Aristides, the author finds many analogies in their writings 
due neither to chance nor common sources. In the Piscator and 
the Fugitivi, the attacks on the philosophers seem to be derived 
from the invective against them in the Wip rwv Ttrrdptav of 
Aristides. Possibly Lucian knew this discourse and heard it 
delivered. Certain it is that the plan and the tone of the three 
works are similar. Both authors attack the inconsistency, arro- 
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gance, greed and uselessness of false ^^ilosophers. After citing 
illustrative passages in support of the foregoing view, the author 
takes up the question of the relation of Lucian’s De Saltations 
to Aristides’ two invectives against the theatre. He concludes 
that there is nothing to show that Lucian’s treatise was meant 
as a reply to Aristides. 

Pp. 152-163. A. Emout, Tempore puncto. The author 
takes issue with the statement of H. Diels that the language of 
Lucretius is not only archaic and popular but in some passages 
downright vulgar and that Lucretius, like Varro, remained a 
real rustic. M. Emout contends that much of the work of 
Lucretius was inspired by the life of the city, by its tastes, pro¬ 
gress, refinements and vices. Taking up the expression " t^- 
pore puncto” (puncto tempore, puncto ... in tempore), 
which Diels considers a vulgarism for temporis puncto, the s 
being suppressed before the consonant end the i changed to e, 
M. Emout maintains that tempore ds not a genitive but an abla¬ 
tive and that puncto is a participle and not a noun. As regards 
the phrase temporis puncto (temporis in puncto), which is also 
used by Lucretius, M. Emout thinks that this expression differs 
from die synonymous expression, tempore puncto and variants, 
very much as ante oocasum eolis differs from ante occasum 
solm. 

P. 163. L. Havet, Cic^ron, Bmtus 87; 97; 99. Critical notes. 

Pp. 164-176. Bulletin bibliographique. 

Carol V. B. Wight. 

ThB JoHRI HoPKlKt UinmfllTT. 
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Hellenen und Barharen. Aua der Geschichte des NationcUbe- 
wusstseins. By Julius Juethnek, Leipzig, 1983. Pp. viii 
4-165. 


This subject has long interested classical historians and philo¬ 
logists, ever since the appearance of Steinhofer’s Dissertatio crir 
tica de voce Tuebingen, 1738. It has been discussed in 

several recent Programms, most completely by A. Eichhom, 
Bap/3apo« quid significaverit, Leipzig, 1904, and B. A. Mysta- 
kides, Ac Xc^cts ^EAAttv, rpauco«, T«)/Muof, Bv^avrii^, etc., Tue¬ 
bingen, 1980. The more recent work of J. A. K. Thomson, 
Greeks and Barbarians, London, 1981, has, despite its title, a 
very different purpose. 

ITie author is Professor of Classical Philology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Innsbruck, and is best known for ms writings on 
Greek athletics, notably for his two standard works, TJeber a»- 
iihe Tumgeraetke, 1896, and Philostratos ueber Gymnastxk, 
1909. The present study lies in the field of cultural history, 
forming Volume VIII of the elaborate series Das Erbe der 
Alien, which is under the general editorship of Otto Immisch. 
The object of the book, which is divided into nine chapters 
and oontadns 348 critic^ notes, a short bibliography, and an 
excellent index, is to trace the ideas which correspond with the 
terms “ Hellene ” and " Barbarian ” down through the centuries 
from Homer to the twelfth century of our era. Its presentetion 
is so compact and comprehensive that it is difficult in a few 
words to give an adequate account of the contents. 

The subject is introduced by a discussion of the derivation 
of the word “barbaros.” Against a Semitic origin recently 
urged by E. Weidner, who connects it with Babyl. barbaru and 
Sumerian bar {Olotta, IV, 1918-13, 303-4), Dr, Juethner fol¬ 
lows most authorities in finding it good Indo-European, con¬ 
nected with Skt. barbarah, balbald, I^tin, balbus, balbutio, and 
Slav, bib, (Boisacq, Diet, itym., 114 and 111; Curtius, Griech. 
Etym.,* 890 f.; etc.), and its basic meaning “stammering” 
“ unintelligible in speech.” Survivals of this early meaning 
occur in later Greek literature to describe the inarticulate sounds 
of animals (e. g., in Aristophanes’ Aves, 199; cf. Posidonius in 
Strabo, XIV, C 661), and in magic formulae. Homer uses 
the word only in a compound (of the barbarophonoi Carians, 
Jl., 8, 867). After the Persian wars the term took on its 
secondary meaning of inferiority, and included all peoples be¬ 
hind the Greeks in culture or liberty. The term “ Hellene,” 
on the other hand, is found in Homer to designate a part of 
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the Greeks {11., 2, 684), Hesiod first using it in a national sense 
{Erga, 528). The two terms gradually became and rmained 
sharply antithetical. 

It was in the fifth century B. C. and largely through the 
influence of Hecataeus, Hippocrates, and especially Herodotus, 
that the Greeks began really to know foreign peoples (Ch. II). 
But it was the Sophists who, starting from the physical sim¬ 
ilarity in all men, first proclaimed the evangel of human equal¬ 
ity and freedom by nature, thus giving a rational basis to the 
concept “ barbarian.” But their contemporaries, the tragedians 
and Aristophanes, continued to teach the superiority of Greeks 
over barbarians as being based on natural law. Plato (Ch. Ill), 
despite his philosophic vision, followed the lead of the Sophists 
only haltingly, for he regarded only such foreigners as lived 
among the Greeks as not barbarians. His national spirit, so 
evident in the Hellenic ideal at the base of the Republic, kept 
him from carrying the new idea to its logical consequences. 
And w^e the Sophists had taught that “ free ” and “ slave ” 
were merely the result of custom, Aristotle continued to defend 
the national prejudice that the difference between them was 
natural, and, therefore, that slavery was reasonable. Alexander, 
however, (Ch. IV) with his idea of amalgamating Greeks and 
Orientals could not follow his great teacher’s advice to be a 
friendly leader to the ones and a brutal despot to the others. 
The ideal of the Sophists was first developed (Ch. V), though 
in a narrow Greek way, by Isocrates and the Atticists, who 
taught that ** Hellene ” was no longer a connotation of descent, 
but of culture. Such an idea was far from cosmopolitanism, 
for it merely contrasted Greek with the Attic Greek, and thus, 
instead of extending the term Hellene ” to include barbarians 
with Greek culture as Plato did, the Atticists narrowed it to 
fewer Greeks than before, i. e., to those only who had Attic 
culture. At the same time they extended the idea of ** barbar¬ 
ian ” to include Greeks without that culture. 

A truer cosmopolitanism began with the idealism of foreign¬ 
ers which resulted from Alexander’s attempt to Hellenize Asia 
(Ch, VI). While the political ideal of Plato and Aristotle 
was grounded in the old Greek Polis, the followers of the So¬ 
phists—Cyrenaics, Sceptics, Cynics—proclaimed a World State. 
Thus the Cynic Diogenes called himself the ‘‘first cosmopol¬ 
itan.” The Stoics promulgated the idea, even though their State 
was still the Greek world (oikoumene), which since Alexander’s 
day reached only as far as the Greek language. So while trying 
to do away with the distinction between “ ^Uenes ” and “ Bar¬ 
barians,” the Stoics really failed, for they selected only such 
barbarians as enjoyed Greek culinre and customs. But their 
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cofimopolitanism was no longer restricted to cultured Greeks^ 
but extended to all men cultivated in the Greek fashion. 

In Chapter YII the author traces the status of the Romans 
in the old formula ** Hellenes ” and “ Barbarians.” He finds 


that the word ** barbarian ” had about the same development 
in Rome that it had in Greece, being long applied (e. g., by 
Plautus) to the Romans themselves. The Gree^ began to dif¬ 
ferentiate the Romans from barbarians only after the Helleniza- 
tion of Italy. But still in Dio Cassius’ time Greek writers 
used a threefold division into Greeks, Romans, and barbarians, 
which continued largely till the Byzantine period, when finally 
the “ barbarians ” were only the peoples on the fringes of the 
Graeco-Roman world, Gauls, Germans, etc. At first the Christ¬ 
ians were “ barbarians ” to both Greeks and Romans (Oh. VIII), 
just as non-Jews were heathen to the Jews. By the time of the 
Fourth Gospel, however, there were Jews, Christians, and hea^ 
then—^the latter including Greeks and Romans. Still the old 
concepts ** Hellene ” and “Barbarian ” kept up, the former, how¬ 
ever, gradually designating pagans. Thus, while before Alex¬ 
ander’s time “ Hellene ” and “ Barbarian ” connoted a national 


cleavage, and under his successors a cultural one, under Christ¬ 
ianity there were only Christians and pagans. 

The most interesting chapter in the book is the last, “The 
Byzantine Age,” in which Dr. Juethner discusses the later his¬ 
tory of the concepts “ Hellene ” and “ Barbarian ” along with 
such other terms as Helladikoi, Italikoi, Graikoi, Latinoi, and 
especially the complete change wrought in the meaning of “ Ro¬ 
mans” to signify Greeks. From Justinian’s day the Empire 
rapidly became Greek, all traces of the earlier Latin hegemony 
di^ppearing by the ninth century. But the names “ Roman ” 
and “ Romans ” continued to mean the Eastern Empire and its 
peoples. So “Roman,” originally a political term limited to 
the Latin West and its peoples, and under the Emperors in¬ 
cluding both East and West, in the Byzantine period became 
an ethnic term to include the peoples of the East. Since these 
were predominantly Greek the name—in its Greek form “ Rhom- 
eioi,” came to mean Hellenes. 

On page 108 the author reminds us that our custom of speak¬ 
ing of “ Byzantines ” and a “Byzantine Empire ” is a misnomer, 
as it does not rest on old linguistic usage, according to which 
the Byzantines were always the inhabitants of the capital, the 
Empire being known as Rhomaic and its peoples Rhomaioi. 
Survivals of these names still exist in the Ea^, not only in 
the well-known designation of the modem Greek dialect as 
“Rhomaic,” but, in the form Rfim, the name of old Rome 
lives on in Turkish and Arabic. Thus the Turks still call the 
Greeks by this name, and the Arabs of Palestine and Syria 
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call the adherents of the Orthodox Church by it without any 
reference to nationality, just as they call Roman Catholics 
“L&tin.” As the Turks were the inheritors of the political 
power of the Eastern Empire, the old name in a political sense 
descended to them. Thus the Seljuk Empire at its foundation 
at Konia in the eleventh century was called “Rdm,” and the 
name Rumeli (Rumelia) still appears in European Turkey, 
and the Sultan is still Riim-Padisch&hi—Roman Emperor,” 
to his Asiatic subjects, and the Turks of Europe are R^m-mil- 
leti—“Roman people” (see Mystakides, p. 24). 

On p. 109 Dr. Juetlmer gives as one of the last examples 
of the use of the word “ Hellene ” a quotation from the treatise 
De adm. imp. of the tenth-century Emperor Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus to the eifect that the Mainotes of Ijaconia, who, 
the Emperor says, were descended from Greeks and not slaves, 
were called “ Hellenes ” because of their pagan practices, first 
becoming baptized in the reign of Basil I (876-886). But 
this passage has a far greater historical interest tiian this, for 
it is the last example chronologically of a Greek community 
becoming converted to Christianity. 

A slight error appears on p. 69 (end note 168), where it is 
stated fliat the Olympic chariot victory of Tiberius Claudius 
Nero—the later Emperor Tiberius —wss won “probably in 1 
A. D.” It is almost certain that it fell in 4 B. C., a date 
largely deduced from the inscription on the recovered base of 
the Emperor’s monument at Olympia (see Dittenberger and 
Purgold, Die Insckriften von Olympia, 1896, Nos. 220-221; 
and H. Foerster, Die Bieger in den olympischen Bpielen, 1891- 
2, No. 601). 

In conclusion it may be said without exaggeration that Pro¬ 
fessor Juethner has laid every student of ancient life and cul¬ 
ture under deep obligation by this excellent and authoritative 
study of the long history of the concepts “ Hellene ” and “ Bar¬ 
barian.” 

Walter Woodbdilk Hyde. 

niriTXSSiTT or PsinreTLTAiru. 


Hermann Dessau, Geschichte der Romischen Kaiserzeit (Erster 
Band, bis zum ersten Thronwechsel). Weidmann, 1924. 
585 pp. 18 marks. 

At last a Roman History of the Empire is in prc«pect, and 
that too by the foremost authority on Roman inscriptions. If 
the proportions of the present volume are adhered to, we 
have four or five wellpacked volumes at least; macte virtute I 
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The reign of Augustus, of course, does not lend itself to narra¬ 
tive composition, for the first emperor had to devote his tedious 
fifty years to organizing, reforming, and devising machinery of 
administration. This volume, therefore, true to the spirit of 
the reign, is not a history in the usual sense of the word. Neg¬ 
lecting the chronological order, it gives a series of encyclo¬ 
paedic chapters on such diverse topics as government, finances, 
army, building operations, religious and social reforms, mili¬ 
tary campaigns, and the succession. What facility the author 
command in effective narrative is still to be seen. If in this 
volume the style seems to lack carrying force, if the investiga¬ 
tor’s fidelity to minutiae and the topical organization of his 
material seems to preclude panoramic views, it is doubtless due 
to the nature of the subje^. After all, there are thousands 


who can tell a story, while there is pr(^bly no scholar to-day 
who equals Dessau in his command of the more abstruse sources 
of im^rial history and in the comprehension of the many im¬ 
perial institutions, the details of which are revealed chiefly by 
the inscriptions. Without carping, we may perhaps express the 
hope that in future volumes space may be given Ihe author for 


a much fuller citation of his sources, dnoe it is apparent that 
these volumes will be used for decades as referenoe books. 


Dessau’s sane conservatism finds frequent expression. He has 
little patience with Mommsen’s theories that a vital change in 
governmental practice created a '‘dyarchy” in 23 B. C., that 
Augustus accorded the senate new judici^ powers, and that he 
claimed personal ownership in provincial soil after 27 B. C. 
Dessau also rejects Eduard Meyer’s recent hypothesis of a 
" principate ” modelled upon Pompey’s sole consulship, and his 
thesis that Caesar and Augustus invited divine honors for 
political reasons. In all these matters he gives a persuasive 
and well documented account of his position. However, in this 
last instance one feels that reaction to a previous over-state¬ 
ment has perhaps betrayed him into under-estimating the im¬ 
portance of the imperial cult. Occasionally, when he refers to 
republican history, he seems to fall into hasty judgments and 
lapses of memory, as when he admits a republican issue of gold 
coins only during the Second Punic War (p. 203), when he 
writes that soldiers had never been used for non-military labor 


before Augustus (p. 161), and when he insists (p. 153) that 
Gaius Gracchus by policy exploited the provincials. 

Dessau’s profound scholarship Tanges far, but he has never¬ 
theless limited himself rather rigorously. One who can so con¬ 
clusively arrange the skeleton of facts might well be asked to 
venture a formal reconstruction of the whole anatomy, but 


Dessau is very chary of large conclusions. There is no attempt 
at portra 3 dng the Augustan government in action, there is no 
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picture of Augustan society, and there is hardly a hint ooncem- 
ing economic conditions except in the sphere adjacent to public 
finance. Literature is treated only in discussing the r^ation 
of authors to Augustus and Maecenas, and the chapter, though 
fuU^ is frigid and inconsequential. Of the artistic and intellec¬ 
tual life outside of that, little is given. 

However, present-day historians usually overstrain their 
capacities by trying too much, and Dessau's last chapter is proof 
that conscientious reserve was prudent. In his chosen field he 
has given so much more than any other historian that criticism 
of the limits of scope would be ungracioiis. He has produced 
a standard reference book that every student of Augustan poli¬ 
tics, economics, society and literature should have at his elbow. 

Tbnnby Frank. 

JOMFB HOPIIITB UinTBSITT. 


Oaleni De sanitate tuenda, De alimentorum factdtatibus, Be 
honis maiisque suds, De victu attenuante, De ptisana. 
Ediderunt Konradus Koch, Georgius Helmbeich, Caro¬ 
lus Kalbfleisch, Otto Hartlich. Lipsiae et Berolini 
in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. MCMXXIII. Pp. Ixiii + 652. 
$8.24. 

This is volume V, fascicle 4, 2 of the Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum. It is a reassuring circumstance that, despite the 
difficulties of the times, the publication of the Corpus still pro¬ 
ceeds, though retarded. It is announced that the second part 
of Paulus Aegineta is in the press and soon to appear: as con¬ 
ditions improve it is to be hoped that the publication of the 
whole will proceed at an accelerated rate. 

The contents of this volume are so varied that a detailed 
criticism is impossible. In order to appraise the worth of a 
critical edition, it is necessary to use it continuously for a con¬ 
siderable time; for, aside from the degree of completeness with 
which the editor presents the ms. tradition, the value of his 
work consists in his good judgment, which approves, or fails 
to approve, itself only as the reader finds one difficult passage 
after another wisely or unwisely treated. On this score the 
competence of Helmreich and Kalbfleisch has long been estab¬ 
lished. In the work of Koch and Hartlich I found points to 
question; but I prefer to defer judgment on them until I have 
given the matters maturer consideration. 

To many the most interesting part of the volume will be the 
collection of prefaces. Every one who has occupied himself with 
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Galen knows how nnaatisfactoiy Knehn^s edition is, and will 
want to know whether the new Corpus will prove to be a great 
improvement on our previously available texts. The answer 
must be unhesitatingly in the affirmative: one may now proceed 
with considerable confidence in dealing with Galen, eo far aa 
his works have been reedited. But finality, even in the collation 
of MBS. and versions, has not yet been attained. It is disquiet¬ 
ing to find that publications, on which Diels had to depend in 
his survey of the mss., prove to be at fault in more than one 
instance; and it is fairly certain that even important msb. exist 
winch have been neither listed nor collated. When the Corpus 
was undertaken, a beginning was made with the later medid 
in the hope that the study of the tradition would 3 rield valuable 
results for the text of Hippocrates, whose works were to be 
leedited last. As the several treatises of Galen have appeared, 
I have examined them attentively with especial reference to this 
matter; but hitherto 1 have noted nothing to justify hopes in 
that direction. 

The typography and proof-reading of this volume, like its 
piedeoessors, is excellent The number of palpable errors in 
the text is very small; but if my test of the indices 3 rielded a 
fair average the false references in them must be numerous. 
This is to be regretted, because the index verborum is far from 
complete; if it is inaccurate also, its value is greatly diminished. 
The ente^rise of the Corpus, undertaken and bravely continued 
by the associated academies, is one of the most important now 
in progress, and deserves the interest and support of all students 
of classical antiquity. 

W. A. Hbidel. 

WltLITiJI n>WIU(TT. 


Master Walter Map’s Book De Nugis Curialium (Courtiers’ 
Trifles). Englished by Frederick Tuppbr and Marbury 
B. Cole. London: Chatto & Windus, 1924. xxx + 363 pp. 
25 sb. 

Professors Txtpper and Cole, of the University of Vermont, 
offer here an English key to that mediaeval Latin storehouse 
of curious facts and fancies which bears the name of * Master 
Walter Map’s Book De Nugis Curialium,* It is a very read¬ 
able and, apparently, a pretty faithful rendering, though, as 
no one Imows better than the translators, *^the unriddling of 
Map is a fascinating but fearsome adventure.” They add an 
excellent introduction, and some useful literary and histori¬ 
cal notes. 
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A few additiosAl notes may^ be suggested (with lefeiencea 
added to the Xjatin text es edited by M. B. James, Oxford, 
1914): 

P. 16, 1. 21 (J. 13, 6). Cp. Juv. vii 33, sed vatem egre- 
giom . . . anxietate carens animus facit; Juv. vii. 66, magnae 
mentis opus nec de lodice paranda attonitae, etc. 

P. 42, 9 (J. 33, 29), For the ‘baculus in aqua fractus,' as 
a type of things w^ch are not as they seem, cp. Oic. Acad. Pr. 
II 25, 79 (wifii J. S. Reid’s note); Lucr. iv. 438, etc. 

P. 100, 10 (J. 80, 1). ''Pan is interpreted all,” etc. Cp. 
Serv. on Verg. Bucol. ii. 31. 

P. 130, 24 (J. 104, 16). Cp. Juv. vii. 69, neque enim cantare 
sub antro Pierio . . . potest . . . maesta paupertas. 

P. 150, 38 (J. 119, 17). Cp. Ovid, Pont. ii. 3, 63, et bene 
uti pugnes, bene pugnans efficit hostis. 

P. 176, 29 (J. 137, 13). Cp. Ovid, Her. v. 129, a iuvene et 
cupido credatur reddita virgo ? 

P. 191, 27 (J. 162, 3), Cp. Chaucer, Merch. T. 309, "But 
I woot best where wryngeih me my she.” Add a reference to 
Plutarch, Coniug. Praec. 22, and Aemil. Paul. 6. The name 
Sulpicius ie not given by St. Jerome. 

P. 229, 6 (J. 182, 22). A variant on the story of Sertorius, 
Valer. Max. vii. 4, 6. 

P. 306, 20 (J. 244, 5). Cp. Ovid, Met. xiii. 1^ Consedere 
duces. 

W. P. Mustabd. 

Tm JoRxs HoruirB UinmstTT. 


S4n^ue, Dialogues. Tome II: De la vie heureuse, De la bri^vetd 
de la vie. Texte ^bli et traduit par A. Boubgbbt. 169 
pp. 9 fr. Tome III: Consolations. Texte 6tabli et traduit 
par Ren6 Waltz. 268 pp. 14 fr. Paris: Soci^ d’4dition 
" Les Belles Letties,” 1923. 

The new French series of Greek and Latin Classics (" Col* 
lection des TJniversit^s de Prance”) grows apace. In the De 
Vita Beata, iii. 4, Professor Boubgery prints, nam uoluptatibus 
et [pro] illiciis, quae parua ac fragilia sunt et ipsis fragrantiis 
noxia; at xx. 3, Ego mortem eodem uultu quo cum audiam 
uidebo (" Moi, je ferai la m6me figure devant la mort, que j’en 
entende parler ou que je la voie”). In xviii. 3, iste is appar¬ 
ently a misprint for i^is. In the De Brevitate Vitae, xiv. 6, 
he reads, licet dicant ("quoi qu’on disc”), xv. 3, bonis uero 
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ad suum arbitrium nasci licet. In the Ad Marciam, uinoet 
(z. 6) is a misprint for ninciet; qnerentur (zzii 7) should be 
queruntor. 

W. P. Mustahd. 

Thb JoHjts EorEiXB Unnutfr. 


Francisci Fetrarchae Epistolae Selectae. Edidit A. F. Joen- 
soir. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1923. z 4* ^6 pp. 
8 sh. 6. 

This is one of the most interesting Latin books of the year. 
Hie selection has been made with intention of giring an 
account of Petrarch’s life in his own words, and of introducing 
descriptions of historical events of whitdi be was a spectator. 
The notes are mainly biographical and historical. Many of the 
classical allusions and quototions are explained but not all. 
Some additional notes may be suggested: 

P. 14, 11. Cp. Cic. Am. rv, 15, voluntatum studiomm sen* 
tentiarum summa oonsensio. 

P. 14,17. Vulg. 1 Cor. 13, 7, omnia suffert (carHas). 

F. 14, 24. Cp. CatuU. 22, 1, quern probe no^. 

P. 34, 45. Virg. Oeor. iv. 563, dulcis . . . Parthenope. 

P. 37, 5. Cic. Dexot. iv. 11, de salute populi Komani ex* 
timescebat, in qua etiam suam esse inclusam videbat. 

P. 59, 43. Cp. Juvenal, z. 49-50, crassoque sub aere nasci, etc. 

P. 60, 17. Valer. Max. viii. 7, Ext 6, “ non essem,” inquit, 
salvus, nisi istae periesent” 

P. 65, 20. Cp. Publil. Syr., Comes facundus in via pro 
vehiculo est. 

P. 80, 31. Juvenal, iii. 164, baud facile emergunt quorum 
virtutibus obstat ree angusta domi. 

P. 90, 11. Virg. Aen. 1, 205, sedes ubi fata quietas os- 
tendunt. 

P. 91, 36. Virg. Aen. zi. 550, omnia secum versanti. 

P. 99, 15. Virg. Ed. viii. 42, ut me malus abstulit error. 

P. 100, 54. ViUg. Psai. 33, 17, fallax equus ad salutem. 

P. 107, 4. Cp. Livy, zzz. 38, 10, aquar^ insolita zoagni- 
tudo in i^igionem versa. 

F. 117, 5. Cic. Ati. vii. 6,1, plane deest quod ad te scribam; 
also, vii. 5, 4; V. 5, 1. 

P. 136, 1. Virg. Ed. viii. 11, A te principium, tibi desinet. 

P. 142, 37. Cic. T. D. i. 48, 114, non nasci homini longe 
optimum esse, prozimum autem quam primum mori. 
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P. 165, 190. Yiilg. Zach. ix. 10, et loquebar pacem gentibus, 
et potest^ eius a mari iisque ad mare. 

P. 192, 76. Oic. Am, iii. 10, mihi accidit, si quid accidit; 
fiuis autem incommodis graviter angi non amicum sed se ipsuzn 
amantis est. 

W. P. Mustabd. 

Ths Joan HopuKs Uvitiuitt. 


Lietuviu kalbos Sodynas. Sudari K. Buqa. E^unas [Kovno] 
1924 [et seq.], iSleido Svietimo Ministerija (Valsiybte 
Spanstuv^). 

One of the early projects of the youthful republic of Lithu* 
ania was the making of a comprehensive dictionary of its ancient 
but living language. This task was assigned to the Ministry 
of Education and the editorship of Professor Kasimir Buga, of 
the University of Kovno, with his associates and assistants. 
Buga is the leading authority in the study of his native tongue, 
and at the same time he is a scholar of wide experience in the 
Indo-European field. The appearance of the first fascicle of the 
new dictionary not only lays the foundation of a great monu¬ 
ment to Lithuanian nationalism and Lithuanian scholarship, 
but it is also an event of prime importanoe to the philological 
world. 

It would, of course, be premature to attempt a review of 
the dictionary, but the beginning establishes the standard, and 
it is full of promise. The present installment consists of bdv 
plus 80 double-columned imperial 8vo pages. A proportional 
comparison with other dictionaries of Lithuanian indicates about 
6000 pages for the completed work, which will be issued in 
volumes of 700 or 800 pages each. Where the corre^nding 
pages of Kurschat contain about 300 title-words, the first fas¬ 
cicle of Buga contains about 2000, and not even the incom¬ 
plete Ju§kevi5 approaches the Buga in the amount of infonna- 
tion given under the various words. 

The book is v^itten and edited in the Lithuanian language, 
but a definition is usually taken over in the language in which 
it is found, Lithuanian, Russian, Polish, or German. The work 
is splendidly documented as to sources, and abundantly pro¬ 
vided with illustrative quotations, chronological word-hi^ries, 
and dialectic distinctions. Etymologies are given eclectic, and 
somewhat didactic, treatment, but the compression is no greater 
than is usual in the general dictionaries of other languages. 
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The table of abbreviatione contains the most extensive Lithiia> 
nian bibliography that has yet been published. This is fol¬ 
lowed by an daborate chapter on accent, and by an account 
of the Baltic peoples and their languages. 

Hasold H. Bendbb. 

PuNCBToir Unmanr. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Aeneas Tactious, Asclepiodotus, Onasander, with an Englidi tranala* 
tion by members of the Illinois Greek Club. London, Wm. Beinemann; 
New York, 0. P. Putnom’s Son*, 1923. 

Albertini (Eugbne). La Composition dans lea ouvrages philoso* 
phiaues de S^n^ue. Paris, B. de Boocard, 1923. (Blblioth^ue des 
Acoles francaises d’Athbnes et de Rome, fasc. 127.) Pp. iz + 354. 

Anglicus (Bartholomew). Mediaeval Lore from. By Robert Steele. 
London, Ohatto d Windu*; New York, Oxford Vnivertity Press, Ameri* 
OOA Branch, 1924. Pp. zi -f 195. $1.85. 

Barry (M. Inviolata). St. Augustine, the Orator. A study of the 
rhetorical qualities of St. Augustine’s Sermones ad populum. A dies. 
Washington, D. C., Catholic Vniveraiiy of Amenoo, 1^4. Pp. zi + 261. 
(The Catholic University of America, Patristic Studies, Vcu. VI.) 

Bechtel (Friedrich). Die griechischen Dialekte. Zweiter Band: Die 
westgriechischen Dialekte; Dritter Band: Der ionisehe Dialekt. Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1923-1924. 

Bulletin de 1’Association Guillaume Bud4. No. 2, Janvier 1924; No. 
3, Avril 1924. Paris. 


Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies. VoL II, Part 1. December, 
1923. University of Wales. London, Omford XJnivertity Press/ New 
York, Omford IJnivertity Press, American Branch. 82.50. 


Camp (Charles W.) The Artisan in Elizabethan Literature. New 


York 


mp (unari 
, Columhia 


Cniveraity Press, 1924. 170 pp. $2.00. 


Cicero. De Divinations. Liber secundus. Part U. With eommen- 
tary by Arthur Stanley Pease. Urbana, Published by the University of 
Illinois Prta*, 1923. (University of Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, VoL VIII, No. 3.) 


Coester (Alfred). An Anthology of the Modemista Movement in 
Spanish America. Boston, New York, Oinn and Company, 1^4. Pp. 
zzzvii + 314. $1.48. 


Cooper (Lane). The Climaz. (Reprinted from the January number 
of The Sewanee Review, 1924, pp. 1-14.) 

Cuny (Albert). fttudes pr^ammaticales sur le domains des langues 
indo-enrop4ennes et chamit^s^mitiques. Paris, Honors Champion, 1924. 
Pp. zzziv + 481. (Collection linguistique XIV.) 
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Dark6 (Eugenins). lAonici Chaleocandylae Historiarum Demon- 
Btrationee. Tomi II. Pars Prior libroB V-VII continens. Badapestini^ 

Aeademiae lAtterarum Bungarioaef 1923. 146 pp. 

Daweon (John Charles). Toulouse in the Renaissance. New York, 
Columbia Univertiiy Pret$, 1923. 190 pp. 92.50. 

De Bidder (A.) and Deonna (W.) L*Art en Or^. Paris, La Re- 
noMsonoe du lAvre, 1924. Pp. xxviii + 430, 23 plates. 20 fr. net. 

Dessan (Hermann). Geschichte der rdmischen Kaiserseit. Berlin, 
TTsidmonn, 1924. Till + 089 PP- 8*. 

Dittmer (William Anthony). The Fragments of Athenian 0>mic 
Didasealiae Found in Rome, ^ineeton dies. Leiden, B, J. BriU, 1923. 
54 pp. 

Duff (J. Wight). The Writers of Rome. London and New York, 
Owford Unweroity Pre*»t 1923. 112 pp. 91-00. 

Duhn (Friedrich von). Italische Grdberkunde. Erster Teil. Heidel¬ 
berg, Cart Winter, 1924. Pp. viii + 688, 35 plates. (Bibliothek der 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 2.) 

Dunlap (James E.) The Office of the Grand Chamberlain in the 
later Roman and Byzantine Empires. New York and London, The 
Maomillan Company, 1924. Pp. ^ii, 165-324. 91.00 net. (University 
of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, XIV, U.) 

Essays and Studies by members of the English Association. Vol. IX 
collectra by the late W. P. Ker. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. 
144 pp. 

Euripide. Tome III. Texts 4tabli et traduit par Ldon Parmentier et 
Henri Grfigoire. Paris, Soci^ti d*4dition ** Lee Bellee Lettres,'* 1923. 
Pp. iv -f 247 (duplicate numbering). 

Glasgow (George). The Janina Murders and the Occupation of 
Corfu. London, The Anglo-BeUenio League, 1923. 24 pp. 

Gdtse (Albrecht). Kleinasien sur Hethiterzeit. Heidelberg, Carl 
Winter, 1924. 82 pp. 

Grandgent ((Charles H.) Discourses on Dante. Cambridge, Barvard 
Univereity Ptms, 1924. Pp. vi 201. 98-25. 

Greek Review. April, 1924. Chicago, The " Greek Review ** Pub- 
liehing Co. 

Haverfield (F.) The Roman Occupation of Britain, being six Ford 
lectures, now revised by George Macdonald. Oxford, Clarendon Press; 
New York, Omford Univereity Preee, American Branch, 1924. 304 pp. 
96.00. 

Herodotus, with an English translation. By A. D. Godl^. VoL IV. 
London, Wm. Beinemann; New York, O. P. Putnam*e Bone, 1924. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) 92.50. 

Hesp4ris. Archives berbbres et Bulletin de ITnstitut des Hautes- 
Atudes marocaines. Annte 1923. 3« trimestre. Paris, Laroee. 

Hiestand (Max). Das sokraiische Nichtwiesen in Platons ereten 
Dialogen. ZQrich, Beldwyla, 1923. 110 pp. 

Hippocrates, with an English translation. By W. H. S. Jones. VoL 
II. London, Wm. Hetnemann; New York, G. P. Pnfnam's Bone, 1923. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) 
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Hirst (Gertrude). An Attempt to Date the Composition of Aeneid 
VII. (Reprinted from The Classical Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 2, 1916.) 
Pp. 10. 

Howald (Ernst). Platon’s I^eben. ZOrich, Beldtoyla, 1023. 100pp. 


Inter-America. English: Volume VII,No.4, April, 1024. New York, 
Douhleday, Page A Company. 

Journal of Education and The School World. February, March, 
April, May, 1924. London, TTtUtam Rice. 

Julian, The Works of the Emperor. With an English translation by 
Wilmer Cave Wright. London, Wm. Heinemanni New York, G. P. 
Putnam^e Sontt 1023. (Loeb Classical Library.) 


Layamon’s Brut. Selections, edited with introduction, notes and 
glossary by Joseph Hall. Oxford, Clarendon Preee; New York, Oxford 
Cnivereity Preee, Amertcon Branch, 1024. Pp. rx + 1^- $2.20. 


Leaf (Walter). Strabo on the Troad, Book XIII, Cap. I. Edited 
with translation and commentary. Cambridge, Univereity Press, 1023. 
Pp. zlviii + 362. 26 ah. net. 

Lehman (Linwood). Quantitative Implications of the Pyrrhic Stress, 
especially in Plautus and Terence. Vnivereity of Virginia, 1924. 81 pp. 

Livy, with an English Translation. By B. O. Foster. VoL IIL 
Books V, VI and VII. London, Wm. ITelnemann; New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Bone, 1024. (Loeb Classical Library.) $2.50. 


Lorlmer (W. L.) The Text Tradition of Pseudo-Aristotle * De 
Mundo ’ together with an appendix containing the text of the Medieval 
Latin versions. London, Oxford Vnivereity Press, 1024. (St. Andrews 
University Publications, No. XVIII.) 


Lyra Oraeca. Newly edited and translated by J. M. Edmonds. Vol. 
II. London, William Hcinemann; New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1024. (Loeb Classical Library.) $2.50. 


Macdonell (Arthur Anthony). A Practical Sanskrit Dictionary with 
transliteration, accentuation, and etymological analysis throughout. 
London and New York, Oxford Vnivereity Press, 1924. Pp. xii + 382. 
$ 10 . 00 . 


Meecham (Henry Q.) Light from Ancient Letters. Private corre¬ 
spondence in the non-literary papyri of Oxyrhyncbus of the first four 
centuries and its bearing on New Testament language and thought. 
London, Oeorge Allen d Untoin Ltd.; New York, The Maomillan Com¬ 
pany, 1923. 189 pp. 

Merrill (William A.) The CTharacteristics of Lucretius’ Verse and 
Lucubrationes Lucretianae. Berkeley, Vnivereity of California Preee, 
1924. (University of California Publications in Classical Philology, 
Vol. 7, Nos. 7 and 8, pp. 221-267.) 

Mey (Carmelo Vifias). Una pagina para la historia del Helenismo 
en EspaHa. (De la Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos.) 
Madrid, Rev. de Arch., Bihl. y Museos, 1022. 80 pp. 

Monnicr (Henri). Les novelles de L4on le Sage. Bordeaux, Feret d 
PUe; Paris, E. de Boccard, 1923. Pp. vii + 226. (Bibliothteue des 
Universit^s du Midi, Faec. XVII.) 

The Nun’s Rule, being the Ancren Riwle modernised by James Morton 
with introduction by Abbot Gasquet. London, Chatto d Windus; New 
York, Oxford Vnivereity Preee, American Branch, 1024. Pp. xxvii + 
330. $1.85. 
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Oldfatber (Charles Henry). The Greek Literary Texts from Greco- 
Roman Egypt. A study in the history of civilisation. Madison, 1923. 
Pp. viii 4* 104. (University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences 
and History, No. 9.) 

Ovide. L*art d’aimer. Texte dtabli et troduit par Henri Bomecque. 
Paris, BociitS d'Mitiom ** Let Belle* Lettre*,** 1924. Pp. ix + 94 (dup¬ 
licate numbering). 

Pascal (Carlo). Le credcnzc d'oltretomba nelle opere letterarie dell’ 
ontichitk classica. 2 vols. Torino, Milano, 0. B. Paravia d C. 

Personalist (The). Vol. V. No. 2. April 1024. Los Angeles, Uni- 
vereity of Southern Colifomia. 

PhMre. Fables. Texto 4tabli et traduit par Alice Brenot. Paris, 
8oci4t4 d’ddi(»Ofi “Lee Belle* Lettree** 1024. Pp. xvi + 113 (duplicate 
numbering). 

Philological Quarterly, Vol. Ill, April 1024, No. 2. Published at the 
Univereity of /otra, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Platon. Oeuvres completes. Tome VIII, 2* partie. Th44tHe. Texte 
4tabli et traduit par Auguste Dihs. Paris, Booiiti d'4dition “ Lee 
Belle* Lettree,** 1024. Pp. 119-15$ + 156-263 (duplicate numbering). 

Plautus, with an English translation. By Paul Nixon. Vol. III. 
London, Wtn. Beinetnann; New York, 0. P. Putnam’* Bon*, 1924. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) $2.50. 

Plotin. Enn^ades I. Texte 4tabli et traduit par fimile Br4hier. 
Paris, BocUt4 d’idition “Le* Belles Lettree," 1924. Pp. xlv132 
(duplicate numibering). 

Priyadar4ikl, a Sanskrit Drama by Harsha. Translated into English 
by 6. K. Nariman, A. V. Williams Jackson, and Charles J. Ogden. 
New York, Columbia Vnivertity Preee, 1923. (Columbia University 
Indo-Iranian Series, VoL 10.) Pp. cxi 137. $2.00. 

Purdie (Edna). Von deutscher Art und Kunst. New York, Oxford 
Univereity Preee, American Branch, 1924. 190 pp. $1.70. 

Recueil des historiens de la France. T. IV: Obituaires de la pro¬ 
vince de Sens; T. VIII: Pouill^s des provinces d’Aix, d’Arles, et 
d’Embrun. Paris, Imprimerie National*, 1923. 

Rivista di archeologia crietiona della Pontificia Commissione di 
Archeologia Sacra. Milano, Roma, Beetetti d Tumminelli, 1923. 

Robertson (J. G.) Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theory in the 
Eighteenth Century. Cambridge, Univereity Press, 1923. Pp. vi -1- 298. 
128. 6d. net. 

Robertson (H. Grant). The Administration of Justice in the Athe¬ 
nian Empire. Univereity of Toronto Library, 1924. (University of 
Toronto Studies, History and Economics, Vol. IV, No. 1.) 

Robin (L4on). La pens^ grecque et les origines de I’esprit scien- 
tifique. Paris, La Renaieeance du Livre, 1923. Pp. xxi + 480. 15 

fr. net. 

Rostagni (Augusto). II Verbo di Pitagoro. Torino, Pratelli Bocca, 
1924. 302 pp. 

Saint Boniface, the English Correspondence of: being for the most 
Mrt letters exchanged between the apostle of the Germans and his 
English friends: translated and edited with an introductory sketch of 
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the saint’s life by Edward Kylie. Ijondon, Ohatto <£ Windui; New 
York» Oxford Univer9%tjf Press, American Branch, 1924. Pp. xiv + 
212. $1.85. 

Schmitt (Alfred). Untersuchnngen sar allgemeinen Aksentlehre. 
Heidelberg, Corl TF$n<er, 1924. xv + 209. 

Secord (Arthur Wellesley). Studies in the Narrative Method of 
Defoe. Urbana, Published by the Vnivereity of Illinoie Press. (Uni* 
versity of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. IX, No. 1, 
February 1024.) 

Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 

80. Mandan and Hidatsa Music. By Frances Densmore. Washington, 
Oovemment Printing Office, 1923. Pp. xx + 192. 

Smithsouian Institution. Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 

81. Excavations in the Chama Valley, New Mexico. By J. A. Jeaneon. 
Washington, Got'emment Printing Office, 1923. Pp. It^^SO. 

Society for Pure English. Tract No. XVI. Logic and Grammar, by 
Otto Jespersen; Great and Little Britain, by D. MacRitchie and W. H. 
Stevenson. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. 

Sophocle. Tome II. Les Trachiniennes, PhiloctMe, Oedipe h Colone, 
Les Limiers. Texte 4tabli et traduit par Paul Ma^neray. Paris, 
BociiU d’editicn ** Lee Belles Lettres** 1924. 250 pp. (duplicate 
numbering). 

Stanley (Albert A.) Greek Themes in Modem Musical Settings. 
New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 1924. Pp. xxii + 
385. $4.00 net. 

Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum. Vol. I, Fasc. II. Lugduni 
Batavorum, A. TV. Sijthoff, 1924. Pp. 69*136. 8*. 

Sweet (Henry). A Short Historical English Grammar. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1924. Pp. xii + 264. $1.50. 

Swoboda (Heinrich). Zwei Kapite! aus dem griechischen Bundes- 
recht. Wein und Leipzig, HoUler'PUhler-Tempaky A.-O. 1924. (Akadc* 
mie der Wissenschaften in Wien, SiUungsberichte, 190. Bd., 2. Abhand* 
lung.) 

Tttubler (Eugen). Bellum Helveticum. Eine Caesar-Studie. Zttrich, 
Beldvcyla, 1924. 167 pp. 

Thucydides, with an English translation. By Charles Forster Smith. 
Vol. IV. London, William Heinemann; New York, O. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1923. (Loeb Classical Library.) 

Tibulle et les auteurs du Corpus Tlbullianum. Texte 4tabli et trn- 
duit par Max Ponchont. Paris, Boci^U d’Hition ** Les Belles Lettres,” 
1924. Pp. xliv + 195. 

Ungarische JahrbUcher. Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de Qruyter <£ Co. 
Bd. 1X1, Hft. 3*4, November and December 1^3. 

Van Deman (Esther Boise). The Neronian Sacra Via. (Reprinted 
from the American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, Vol. XXVII 
(1923), No. 4.) Pp. 383-424. 

Virgil. The Aeneid. Translated by Charles J. Billson. New and 
revised edition. New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1924. Pp. viii 365. 

Vrind ((^rard). De Cassii Dionis vocabulis quae ad ius publicum 
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pertiDent. Inaug.-diss. Hagae Comitis, Bernard Meneing, 1923. Pp. 
viii 4- 173. 

Wardale (E. E.) An Old English Grammar. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Company. Fp. ix + 131. 

Weber (Shirley Howard). Anthimus, De Observatione Ciborum. 
Text, Commentary, and Glossary, with a study of the Latinity. Prince* 
ton dies. Leiden, E. J. Drill, Ltd., 1924. 152 pp. 

Wells (Henry W.) Poetic Imagery illustrated from Elizabethan 
literature. New York, Columbia f/niversity Press, 1924. 231 pp. $1.75. 

West (Allen B.) The Early Diplomacy of Philip II of Macedon. 
niustrated by his Coins. (Reprinted from the 'Numismatic Chronicle* 
Fifth Series, Vol. III.) 1923. 42pp. 

Wright (Joseph) and Wright (Elizabeth Mary). An Elementary 
Middle English Grammar, l^ndon and New York, Oxford Vnivereity 
Preee, 1923. Fp. xi + 214. $2.35. 

Year’s Work in English Studies (The), 1922. Edited for The 
English Association by Sir Sidney Lee and F. S. Boas. London and 
New York, Oxford Univereity Preea, 1923. 220 pp. $2.50. 

Xenophon. Memorabilia and Oeconomicus, with an English trans* 
lation. By E. C. Merchant. London, Wm. Heinemann} New York, 
G. P, Putnam’a Bona, 1923. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
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L—VERGIL^S MESSIANIC EXPECTATIONS. 

Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue has had a most interesting fate. 
Though its author announced his purpose to sound a higher 
note (paulo maiora canamus), he had in mind the comparison 
with his strictly bucolic verse, and little dreamed that his song 
would in time to come be bracketed with the angelic song heard 
by shepherds guarding their flocks by night on the hills above 
Bethlehem. Even less did he dream that his song would be 
quoted at an ecumenical council of adherents of a religion deB> 
tined in time to have one of its chief centers in Rome, or that 
it would procure for him the character of its prophet and the 
honor of serving as guide among the dead for its greatest poet. 
A poem destined to have such a career has of course excited 
extraordinary interest: the literature which it has called forth 
is voluminous and includes many works by eminent scholars. 
Not the least of these is Eduard Norden’s Die Geburt des Eindes 
(Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1924). The present article is occa¬ 
sioned by the appearance of this book, but can hardly be called 
a review of it, because a review would require one to touch upon 
many points which must here be passed over. It is to be hoped 
and expected that these other matters will be discussed by one 
or another of the reviewers, of whom there will surely be no 
lack. 

My purpose is to consider several important questions raised 
by Norden’s book, which my own studies give promise of pre¬ 
senting in a new and different light, and to make some contribu¬ 
tion of my own toward an understanding of the historical prob¬ 
lem, without referring at every point to Norden’s discussion 
or seeking to distinguish sharply between my views and his, 
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presupposing that my readers will have read and duly weighed 
his argument. Nevertheless, I am unwilling to forego the 
pleasure of signalizing the great merits of a book which deserves 
and will surely receive unstinted praise from every scholar who 
reads it. 

Everyone who is familiar with the previous works of Pro¬ 
fessor Norden could easily have guessed wherein the chief value 
of his study would be found to lie; for he has proved himself 
an adept in the philologian’s art of nice and exact interpretation 
of texts and an accomplished critic of literary form and tone. 
If his reviewers should be able to discover serious daws in Die 
Qehurt des Kindes, when considered from these points of view, 
it would greatly surprise me; for, with the exception of a few 
points, where I was inclined to question but distrusted my judg¬ 
ment quite as much as his, I noted nothing to criticize. The 
book, moreover, has a positive merit beyond that of exhibiting 
the virtues of the accomplished philologian and critic: the charm 
of its author's style and the contagious warmth of his emotional 
response to his lofty theme and its time-honored associations 
lift the reader at times into a sphere far above mere scholar¬ 
ship. It is a book as well as a study. 

Vergil's Fourth Eclogue furnishes the text to be interpreted 
and therefore to a certain extent defines the scope of Norden's 
study, which is essentially a scholion writ large. Now it is in 
the nature of the scholion that it should be written ad hoc. So 
far as the analysis and strictly philological interpretation of 
the text is concerned, this origin of the book is wholly to its 
advantage; but its author shows by the title he has chosen— 
Die Qehurt des Kindes —and by the method which he adopts 
throughout that he is chiefly concerned to trace a tradition to 
its origins. Hegarding the nature of this tradition, one suspects. 
Professor Norden had not arrived at a perfectly clear conception. 
An element of permanence is of the essence of a tradition; and 
in anything which owes its origin and perpetuation to the social 
nature of man it is not the specific content but the- general 
scheme and form that endures. Norden is conscious of this 
fact and emphasizes it; but, true to his antecedents, it is almost 
exclusively the literary form—or formula—to which he looks 
for the clew. One need not deny the relevancy of such evidence, 
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where it can be found, to the questions at issue; but every 
student of human society is well aware that literature—even the 
religious formula—is a fleeting phenomenon in comparison with 
other social forms. Institutions (customs, observances, rites) 
abide when the thought and even the spoken or written formula 
have become obsolete and lost in oblivion. It is in his effort 
to trace the tradition embodied in VergiPs Eclogue to its origins 
that Norden shows the inadequacy of his knowledge and method. 
What the author of Ilcpi v^/ow says of literary criticism—ij yap rw 
Xoytov KpiaK iroAA^ c 0 T( ircipas rcAcvrcuov applies with 

even greater force to historical criticism; for, though it is con¬ 
ceivable that one might be endowed by nature with a judgment 
in matters of style so nice as to be well-nigh infallible, no one is 
bom with a knowledge of facts such as are requisite to the deter¬ 
mination of obscure questions of history. Historical judgment 
and insight are to be achieved if at all only by long and pains¬ 
taking study superadded to natural endowment of no ordinary 
sort. Above all things an important contribution to the history 
of ideas is not likely to result from a special study of a given 
theme—a work ad hoc; it is more probably to be expected from 
an apparently chance insight for which long consideration of 
many related matters has prepared the way. 

In thus characterizing Norden’s study as an opus ad hoc 
rather than iroAA^ vtlpa^ rcAevnuov ^ycmj/ia, it is not my in¬ 
tention to stigmatize it as in the ordinary sense uncritical or 
ill informed. Quite the reverse; the author has read a good 
deal of the literature that has gathered round his theme and 
has profited in more than one direction by the coimsel and 
guidance of eminent specialists, a privilege for which a scholar 
less fortunately situated might well envy him. Nevertheless, 
eminent specialists may sometimes lead one astray, as when 
Norden’s mentors in Egyptology aided and abetted him in his 
mistaken tendency to father upon Egypt the entire tradition 
regarding the Aluv and the divine child. Of this more must be 
said in the sequel; at present the important point is that this 
special course of reading has led Norden neither into really new 
fields, from which he might have gathered decisive facts bearing 
upon the disputed questions, nor into a high mountain from 
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which he might have surveyed all the fields, new and old, and 
coordinated the data collected by specialist pioneers. 

So much premised, let us proceed to consider a few of the 
questions which naturally suggest themselves to the reader of 
Norden’s work. The first, indeed the all-important, question 
relates to the occasion of VergiFs Fourth. Eclogue. We know 
that the poem was addressed to Pollio on the occasion of his 
inauguration as consul in 40 B. C. The poem itself shows that 
VergiFs Messianic expectations were connected with that event. 
The question, which no one to my knowledge has answered, is 
why “the hopes and fears of all the years” (to quote the Na¬ 
tivity hymn of Phillips Brooks) were met in Rome that night. 
Norden has of course raised this question, but has given it a 
mistaken turn by asking why the Sibyl dated the reign of Helios 
and the beginning of the new Aeon in the year 40 B. C. The 
obvious retort is that she did not. As Heraclitus said, “ the lord 
whose is the oracle at Delphi neither utters nor bides his mean¬ 
ing, but shows it by a sign.” It was even so with the Sibyl; 
whatever she said—and we do not know just what she said—^we 
may be sure that she indicated the time by some of the customary 
signs of the end, which had to be interpreted and referred to a 
particular time. We have therefore to ask why Vergil, and 
doubtless others with him, came to e.xpect the critical juncture 
at that precise time, invoking the prophecy of the Cumaean 
Sibyl. 

Norden has well shown that VergiFs poem was intended to 
be presented to Pollio on the occasion of his inauguration as 
consul on New Year’s day, 40 B. C. It was doubtless composed 
shortly before that date, on which the old world was to pass 
away and the new Aeon, beginning under the reign of Helios- 
Apollo, should restore the golden age of Saturn. Coincident 
with the new Aeon should come a heaven-descended child, the 
first-born of many brethren, a new and better race of men. The 
reign of Helios is probably correctly dated from the naialis solis, 
December 25, and the beginning of the new age, coinciding with 
the birth of the divine child, on January 6, the ym'dXta Atw^'oc. 
Of these dates we shall presently have more to say: for the 
moment it will suffice to point out that both were New Year’s 
days. When one recalls that January 1, falling about midway 
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between them, was likewise a New Yearns day, this redundancy 
may seem at first surprising and even disconcerting; but those 
who are familiar with the even greater diversity of New Year 
epochs in use in Christian lands down to comparatively recent 
times, and refiect on the variety and number of civilizations 
that met and merged in ancient Rome, will have no difficulty 
in comprehending the situation. The Julian reform, extended 
some years later to Egypt, abated the confusion somewhat in 
civil affairs, but in religious observances—which are here chiefly 
in question—the ancient practices continued. In Rome itself 
the calendae Martiae held their place for centuries alongside 
the calendae Januaiiae, 

Though Norden has not pushed his inquiries very far, he does 
not fail to see that the question regarding the end of one Aeon 
and the beginning of another is connected both with the calen« 
dar and with astrology, or, if one prefers, with astronomy. The 
Aeon assumes so great an importance in ancient thought just 
because time is so important a factor in ancient religion. One 
has only to think of the Hebrews’ observance of times and seasons 
to become convinced that their mo*adim were the sacra •par excel¬ 
lence of their religion: though they can be shown to have 
changed, these appointed seasons have changed less in the course 
of history than any other factor in their religious life. A com¬ 
parison of Ar. Nubes 615 sq.. Pax 414 sq., with the Jewish Book 
of Jubilees 6, 32-38 will show at once that Jew and Greek were 
essentially at one in their feeling, and that both were equally 
concerned about the calendar. The calendar is of course pri¬ 
marily a religious institution, and even Julius Caesar, when he 
reformed it, was careful to avoid any dislocation of festivals, 

of every 

dies fesius. 

If time was all-important, the luminaries which measure time 
are no less important. The Psalmist says, “ He appointed the 
moon for seasons; the sun knoweth his going down” (which 
marked the beginning of the sacral day). Sun and moon arc 
indeed the hands of the clock: they are superimposed at twelve 
o’clock, when they have completed the circuit of the dial. Possi¬ 
bly man may have measured time at first solely by the apparent 
diurnal revolution of the sun; but among the most primitive 
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peoples known to us the lunation, as well as the day, is known 
and religiously observed. The close of the lunation with the 
ominous days of the dark of the moon presumably furnished 
the original model for “ the last days ” of eschatology, when 
men apprehended the possibility that time should be no more. 
The crisis, observed with dark rites, once passed, the new moon 
—herald of a new cycle—was hailed with ecstatic joy. In more 
highly civilized societies the fateful moment of the possible stop¬ 
page of the wheel of time is expected when it reaches, so to 
speak, a dead center, as several cycles are simultaneously com¬ 
pleted. Since the year consisted of an integral number of days 
and months, and intercalation generally took the form of the 
occasional or periodic insertion of a whole month, such a crisis 
recurred at the expiry of every year. The turn of the year was, 
therefore, a moment when the end of the world might always 
be expected, and it was marked by certain rites de passage, or 
passovers, intended to prevent the stoppage of the wheel of time. 
One might cite a long list of rites, now surviving chiefly in the 
rudimentary form of children's games, which once served magic¬ 
ally to keep the wheel in motion, as it threatened to halt at a 
dead center. As astronomy took cognizance of more and more 
indicators of time, the calculation became increasingly refined, 
yielding, besides the solar, sidereal, “ great,” or Platonic years, 
to be pimctuated by an iKirvpwn^ or other catastrophe. But each 
refinement in the measurement of time brought with it a practi¬ 
cal or theoretical rectification of the calendar: in other words, 
it called for a more elaborate scheme of intercalation, by which 
the practical time-pieces employed by man were corrected to 
coincide with the heavenly clock. 

Ancient mythology and legend preserve far more references 
to this process than are commonly recognized. Comford, in his 
contribution to Miss Harrison’s Themis, was quite right in con¬ 
necting the feast of Thyestes and the attendant reversal of the 
sun’s course with the Kronia (the Saturnalia regna) and the 
practice of periodic intercalation. Plato, Polit. 269 sq., not 
obscurely suggests the same connection. The myth is regularly 
associated with a change of dynasty. It is, moreover, unques¬ 
tionably to be connected, by whatever intermediate links, with the 
reversal of the sun’s course reported in the lapse of Egyptian 
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history by Herodotus 2. 142, 144, as Campbell has pointed out. 
In the latter passage it is assumed that no such catastrophes 
as the flood of Deucalion or the UiropioaK of Phaethon, which 
visited other lands, afflicted Egypt,^ where—Egyptologists assure 
us—^there was no myth of the Flood. To the same category 
belong the behavior of the sun and moon on the occasion of 
Joshua’s victory over the five Amorite Kings at Gibeon, and the 
return of the shadow ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz in the 
days of Hezekiah. Diels, Antike Technik/ p. 166, n. 2, has with 
great probability explained the latter as referring to a form of 
the sun-dial found in Eg}^t; but he failed to see the reference 
to the practice of intercalation. It would carry us too far 
afield to enlarge upon this subject at present; but one who will 
consider the myths of Tantalus, Thyestes, Oenomaus, and Pelops, 
in relation to the conception of the new Aeon and the birth of 
the new divine king, will readily convince himself that there is 
a real connection between them. 

Time, of course, begins with creation; and creation, of course, 
begins on New Year’s day of the first year. In the biblical 
account creation is completed on the sixth day with the creation 
of man. To the anthropocentric thought of the ancients, how¬ 
ever, the creation of man is the real beginning. We thus have 
two New Year epochs separated by an interval of five days. 
Of this we shall have more to say presently. Before creation 
lies chaos, and each completed cycle returns full circle to the 
beginning; therefore there is chaos and imminent dissolution 
before each new revolution. The death of one Aeon is the birth 
of its successor, both occurring—to use a phrase of Lucretius--- 
tempore puncto. This is the reason why, e. g., in Jewish escha- 
tology, the distinction between “ the last days ” and the begin¬ 
ning of the new Messianic kingdom is difficult, or rather im¬ 
possible. All the ** signs ” which attended creation are expected 
to recur at the end of the times. Gunkel well expressed the fact 
in the title of his excellent book, Sekopfung und Chaos in Vrzeit 
und Endzeit. When these signs of the end appear, men begin 
to watch and pray. New Year’s Eve has been a time of vigil 
and supplication from time immemorial. Historians and theo- 


* See Augustine (Fatr. Lat.), 41, 568. 
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logians are continually laying a false emphasis upon the 8up< 
posed distress of the last days, and Norden is perplexed to 
find that at the moment when Vergil expected the birth of the 
divine child and the new Aeon there were neither wars nor 
rumors of war, but it was a time of peace.^‘ One who knows his 
Oedipus Rex and the countless aetiological myths told to account 
for religious rites will understand that the plagues are not to 
be taken too literally. Consider the occasions for worship enu¬ 
merated by Solomon in his prayer for the dedication of his 
temple. 

The astrologers cast the nativity of the world as they did the 
horoscope of a child. In the beginning they read the end. 
Hence Roman emperors forbade the casting of nativities—^unless 
they were favorable for themselves. As the first creation had 
its Adam, each new age was expected to have its new Adam, 
whose horoscope was that of the age. Both would come in the 
fulness of time. But who should know the times and seasons? 
That was the business of the prophet, in Egypt as in Israel. 
The Psalmist complains (74. 9), “We see not our signs: there 
is no more any prophet, neither is there among us any that 
knoweth how long.” From first to last the Hebrew prophets 
have one theme—the day of Jehovah, the day at once of doom 
and of salvation. What seems to have been overlooked, or but 
dimly discerned by the theologians, is that the messages—^the 
threats and promises, the curses and blessings—of the prophets 
of Israel one and all borrow the colors, in which they depict the 
day of decision, from the hopes and fears of the pilgrimage 
festivals. But of these festivals we shall have to speak more at 
length presently. 

It does not follow that all prophets were in the strict sense 
astrologers; but they were all supposed to be able to read the 
signs of the times. At the end of the times, as we know from the 
Gospels, false prophets will abound. Christians were warned 
against heeding them. “And being asked by the Pharisees, 

The Christian Fathers likewise were troubled by the fact that the 
birth of Christ fell in a time of peace. See Patr. Lat., 17, 008-9; 120, 
! 22 . 
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when the kingdom of God cometh, [Jesus] answered them and 
said, The kingdom of God cometh not with observation: neither 
shall they say, Lo here! or there! for lo, the kingdom of God 
is within you” (Luke 17. 20-81). Nevertheless, Jews and 
Christians alike expected a great prophet—chiefly Elijah—in 
the last days. Though the role of astrology was not great among 
the earlier Jews, who knew little of science in any form, Jewish 
conceptions were dominated by the same thoughts which among 
other peoples were more precisely formulated, as among the 
Magi and the Egyptians. 

These considerations suggest the true explanation of the ex¬ 
pectations regarding the beginning of the new Aeon which found 
expression in Vergil’s Messianic Eclogue. Norden points out 
(p. 31) that the astrological conception of the Aeon was familiar 
at Rome in the days of Sulla and Caesar. There can be no 
doubt that it was the serious derangement of the Roman calen¬ 
dar that led men at that time to occupy their minds with such 
matters. In 46 B. C. Caesar reformed the calendar, inaugurat¬ 
ing a new era. Many indications, which it would take too much 
space here to consider in detail, suggest that Caesar himself 
and the intellectual circles at Rome (chiefly devoted to the cause 
of the Republic) had in mind the complex of ideas associated 
with the crisis in the affairs of men to be expected at such a 
juncture. Certainly Augustus, if not Caesar, became the center 
of Messianic hopes with all the embellishment of legend inevita¬ 
ble tmder the circumstances, as Deonna has well shown. So 
great was the disagreement of the calendar with real time that 
the adjustment had to be made piecemeal, allowing a last year 
of great confusion. Even then Caesar did not venture to indi¬ 
cate when the final readjustment should be made, which would 
of course come with the first intercalation under the new calen¬ 
dar. Why he did not do so must remain a matter of conjecture: 
it may have been want of precise astrological or astronomical 
knowledge, or it may have been policy dictated by considerations 
connected with the beginning of the new Aeon. Our sources 
seem to have taken a very matter of fact view of the question, 
saying that the intercalation should take place after four years; 
but this merely reflects the ordinary practice, once the final 
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adjustment was made.’ At all events Caesar wisely left the 
determination to the pontifices: he did not live to see the cor¬ 
rection made, which accordingly occurred at the close of the 
year 41 B. C., ostensibly to avoid the coincidence of January 1, 
40 B. C. with a market day (Dio Cassius, 48. 33). The very 
day, therefore, on which Pollio began his consulship and Vergil 
expected the new Aeon with its attendant blessings, was the one 
for which, supposedly, the final correction of the Julian era 
was effected. 

One might cite much evidence from various sources in sup¬ 
port of this explanation; but I will confine myself to a work 
with which Norden shows no acquaintance. Though it abounds 
in things of .extraordinary interest, as will be seen by references 
in the sequel, it seems to be but superficially known even to the 
more serious students of ancient chronology. I refer to The 
Chronology of Ancient Nations of Al-Biruni, translated by 
Sachau (London, 1879). Its author, a Persian adherent of 
Islam, wrote about the year 1000 of our era, and had a very 
precise knowledge of many matters of the greatest importance 
touching the calendar and 
shows an acquaintance with the astrological tradition still vital 
in his time among the peoples who longest retained their ancient 
devotion to the subject. Hence his book contains many valua¬ 
ble hints for the student, who will be able to gather the same 
information elsewhere only by the most careful study and in¬ 
ference. 

Zoroaster, as all men know, was reputed the founder of a 
new religion and of a new era. Now, a new religion naturally 
marks an epoch, which will as naturally be dated at New Year. 
Thus Al-Biruni says (p. 200): *‘One Persian scholar adduces 
as reason why this day (the Persian New Year) was called 
Nauroz, the following: viz. that the Sabians arose during the 
reign of Tahmurath. When, then, Jamshid succeeded, he reno¬ 
vated the religion, and his work, the date of which was Nauroz, 
was called New Day. Then it was made a feast day, having 

* In fact, thia doea not apply, because the Julian calendar was put 
into effect on March 1, 45 B. C.; moreover, the regular intercalation 
was no doubt intended to be made, as before, not in December, but in 
February. 


calendary festivals. In particular he 
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already before been held in great veneration/* This was of 
course long before Zoroaster. Regarding the latter Al-Binmi 
says (p. 17): “ The Persians and Magians think that the dura¬ 
tion of the world is 12,000 years . . . and that Zoroaster, the 
founder of their law, thought that of these there had passed till 
the time of his appearance, 3000 years, intercalated with the day^ 
quarters; for he himself had made their computations, and had 
taken into account that defect, which had accrued to them on 
account of the day-quarters, till the time when they were inter¬ 
calated and were made to agree with real time} From his 
appearance [an Epiphany ?] till the beginning of the Aera Alex- 
andri they count 258 years; therefore they count from the be¬ 
ginning of the world till Alexander 3258 years. However,^ if we 
compute the years from the creation of Gayomarth, whom they 
coimt to be the first man, and sum up the years of the reign of 
each of his successors—for the rule (of Iran) remained with his 
descendants without interruption—^this number is, for the time 
till Alexander, the sum total of 3354 years. So the specih- 
cation of the single items of the addition does not agree with 
the sum total.** One sees here the chroaiologi8t*8 effort to fix 
with absolute precision the beginning of an era in terms of 
whole years, corrected by intercalation to agree with real time. 
What Al-Biruni elsewhere (pp. 32, 86) telle us about the era of 
Alexander is equally interesting; for the Jews, he says, reckoned 
this data as precisely 1000 years corrected ** (by intercalation) 
after Moses, i. e. after the exodus. 

To the Moslem, of course, the era of the Hejira was of su¬ 
preme importance. How definitely that was determined by the 
chronologists may readily be seen by consulting the hand-books, 
—e. g., Ginzel, 1, pp. 258 sq., though our authorities hardly 
realize the true nature of the available data. Here, however, 
we are concerned with a special point and must ignore other 
questions, which would too much complicate the argument, and 
return to Al-Biruni. Speaking of the earlier irregular use of 

* The italics are mine. P. 55 he says: When Zoroaster arose and 
intercalated the years with the months, which up to that time had 
summed up from the day-quarters, time returned to its original con¬ 
dition.” 

* This is Al-Biruni’s criticism of the Persian tradition. 
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intercalation on the part of the Arabs before Islam he says 
(p. 74): “This went on till the time when the Prophet fled 
from Makka to Madina, when the turn of intercalation, as we 
have mentioned, had come to Sha'ban [the 8th month]. Now 
this month was called Muharram [the Ist month], and Ramadan 
[the 9th month] was called Safar [the 2d month]. Then the 
Prophet waited till the " farewell pilgrimage,** * on which occa¬ 
sion he addressed the people and said: 'The season, the time 
has gone round as it was on the day of Clod’s creating the 
heavens and the earth* {Sura ix. 38). By which he meant 
that the months had returned to their original places, and that 
they had been freed from what the Arabs [before Islam] used 
to do with them. Therefore, the **farewell pilgrimage** was also 
called " (he correct pilgrimage.*’ Thereupon intercalation was 
prohibited and altogether neglected.** Regarded as a statement 
of historical fact this is demonstrably untrue; for the era of the 
Hejira was not flxed until some time after Mohammed’s death: 
indeed even the statements of Mohammedan authorities that this 
was done by Omar in the 17th year after the Flight is subject 
to grave doubt, though it is at present generally accepted. But 
Al-Biruni’s report is of the greatest significance as revealing the 
complex of conceptions connected with the determination of a 
new era, particularly one depending on a renewed world under 
the guidance of a new religion. The clock shows the very time, 
to a day, of the creation, but it requires correction by intercala¬ 
tion. Since in Islam Mohammed is regarded as “ the seal of the 

” This is a transparent fiction. The purpose of connecting Moham¬ 
med’s Flight with the annual pilgrimage is merely to refer it to the 
beginning of the year; for the Arabs’ hajj, like the Hebrews’ lyig, was 
of course a New Year’s festival. The process is precisely like that of 
the Hebrew account of the exodus or hasty flight of the Israelites from 
Egypt. As the exodus began on New Year’s day at the Egyptian Pass- 
over, and ended with Joshua’s passover of the Jordan, accomplished 
“on the tenth day of the first month*’ (Joshua 4. 19), so Mohammed 
began his Flight at the New Year hajj and completed it when the 
Jews of Medinah were obser^’ing the Day of Atonement (the 10th 
Tishri, the Ist month of the so-called civil year). The correspondence 
even to the day and hour can be traced in the Mohammedan tradition, 
which is a most elaborate construct hardly to be attributed to the 
simple Arabs of Omar’s day. 
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prophets,” with none to come after him, there will be no new era; 
consequently henceforth intercalation is prohibited and among 
Mohammedans, who employ a pure lunar year, is altogether ne¬ 
glected. Amoiig Christians, who expect a second advent, it is 
not so; hence a Christian poet may sing 

For lol the days are hastening on 
By prophet-bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold.” 

The Gospels contain few hints of such beliefs among the Chris¬ 
tians of the first generations, but the Fathers, chiefly those of 
the East, were steeped in them; and from them the tradition 
flows which even yet echoes in the Christmas carols. 

We seem, then, to have discovered the reasons which led 
Vergil to expect that the wheel of time would begin a new revo¬ 
lution on January 1, 40 B. C.; but we have not been able to 
reconstruct the Sibylline oracle which he cites, except so far as 
the context of his poem may be assumed to have had its counter¬ 
part therein. In a matter of this sort, however, it is idle to 
speculate; for, even if the oracle merely foretold that when such 
and such conditions, which obtained in the beginning, were 
repeated, the critical time would be at hand, Vergil, knowing 
from other sources the expected course of events, could supply 
them without regard to the Sibyl. Any one who is at all familiar 
with the thought of that time knows that of such sources there 
was great abundance. With this knowledge we must, at least for 
the present, content ourselves. 

A series of very interesting questions, however, connects itself 
with the precise time of the world’s e-xpected renewal. Vergil’s 
poem, as we have already remarked, was to be presented to Pollio 
upon his inauguration as consul on January 1, 40 B. C., the 
day when, with precise correction by intercalation, the year 
w'ould start exactly “ on time.” Just where the intercalary day 
was inserted is not known, but one may venture the guess that 
it was a hissexttis, interposed between December 26 and 27. 
Further grounds for this conjecture will presently suggest them¬ 
selves to the reader, and need not be here set forth; let me 
content myself with calling attention to the bissextus in Feb¬ 
ruary, in use even before the Julian reform of the calendar. 
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and still employed, chiefly as an unmeaning term, our manner 
of numbering days haying changed. However that may be, the 
expected intercalation would of course be known to the people of 
Home not later than the calends of December, when the an¬ 
nouncement would be made by the pontifices. This would give 
ample time for the composition of the Eclogue, and may with 
reasonable probability be assumed as its terminus post quern. 

A larger and more important question relates to the precise 
time when the Aeon and the divine child should, according to 
expectation, be bom. Norden, as we have seen, dates the reign 
of HelioS'Apollo from December 25 and the birth of the Aeon 
and of the child on January 6. Regarding these dates he has given 
some valuable information, but especially from the latter date 
he draws unwarranted conclusions, because he is too little ac¬ 
quainted with ancient calendars. He infers that the entire 
tradition regarding the Aeon derives from Egypt, where he has 
indeed found significant data. The matters of which I now pro¬ 
ceed to speak have occupied my thought for ten years and are 
the subject of an extensive study now nearly completed. I can 
here give but a few of the results of my researches, the publi¬ 
cation of which in detail I have neither the desire nor the right 
to anticipate, but it appears desirable to say enough to warn 
hasty readers of Norden's book against 'accepting his far-reach¬ 
ing conclusions. 

Of December 25, it is not necessary to speak at length, because 
the numerous studies in recent times devoted to the antecedents 
of Christmas have already furnished sufficient data,* and Norden 
does not attempt to connect this date with Egypt; but it is 
otherwise with January 6, to which therefore I will chiefly 
direct attention. Now both these dates are of course New Yearns 
days: so much must be apparent to everyone who has at all 

* One interesting datum seems to have been generally overlooked. 
Al-Biruni, p. 316, speaking of the Sabians, says: “According to Abn* 
alfarag Alzanjani they celebrate on the 24th of this month [Hilal 
Kanum I = December] the feast of the Nativity.** He also says (p. 
318) that their year began with the winter solstice. Since, according 
to his report, their religion was, like that of the Samaritans, a mixture 
of the Jewish and the Magians*, it is probable that by the Nativity is 
meant the naialis Soli*. 
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considered the question, and speaking specifically of January 6, 
at Alexandria, this has been already recognized by Boll and 
Weinreich. If one regards this fact by itself it may appear to 
be merely a curious datum, explicable solely as incident to the 
transfer of dates from one calendar to another; but a wider 
survey will show that it is not so, and that the grounds on which 
it is specifically referred to Egypt require to be carefully re¬ 
considered. 

From what has been already said it must be clear that among 
the peoples who entertained such hopes and fears the New Year 
epoch was fraught with the most solemn associations. Indeed, 
one might almost write the history of the religions of those 
peoples who dwelt in the Eastern Mediterranean Basin by trac¬ 
ing the development of the rites and thoughts connected with 
their New Year festivals,—if only the indispensable prerequisite, 
the evidence for dating the documents, were not unfortunately 
wanting. Nevertheless, though a vera historia cannot be recon¬ 
structed, the evidence quite suffices to prove a far-reaching agree¬ 
ment both in the rites and in the thoughts which they suggested 
to the adherents of the several important religions. The few 
illustrations which follow, taken from the large number which 
might be cited, may serve to indicate what a comprehensive 
survey would show. 

To begin with the Jews: though they divided their sacred 
history into a larger number of eras, two stood out most promi¬ 
nently as they considered the past,—the era of creation, and the 
era of Moses or of the exodus; when they considered the future, 
in their eschatology, their redemption and the coming of Messiah 
occupied their thoughts. Consequently these x>oint8 of time, 
the beginning of the human race or the beginning of their 
religious and national history, on the one hand, and on the other 
the end of all things, framed their thoughts regarding the 
whence and whither of man. Creation, of course, was " in the 
beginning,” and beginning and end coincided. Let me quote 
from the Talmudic tract on the New Year:^ '‘Kabbi Eliezer 
says: 'In Tishri the world was created ... in Nisan our an¬ 
cestors were redeemed from Egypt, and in Tishri we shall again 


^ Ro$h ha-Shanahf p. 16 tr. Rodkinson. 
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be redeemed/ Habbi Joshua says: ‘In Nisan the world was 
created ... On New Year’s day the bondage of our fathers 
in Egypt ceased. In Nisan our ancestors were redeemed from 
Egypt, and in the same month we shall again be redeemed.’ ” 
The apparent difference of opinion between the Habbis is im¬ 
material, because the Jews had two epochs of the year, in Nisan 
and Tishri respectively; whence either might be taken as the 
beginning. In these months fell their chief festivals: Passover 
in Nisan; New Year’s day, the Day of Atonement, and the 
Feast of Tabernacles in Tishri. Moreover, both ‘Nisan’ and 
‘ Tishri ’ were interpreted as meaning ‘ beginning.’ Alongside 
this pronouncement of the Habbis place the grandiose recital 
of the Passover ritual in which all the wonderful works of God 
in the past are referred to the Passover in Egypt, and the prom¬ 
ises of redemption are referred to the Passover to come. Now 
all these points of time are really New Year’s days. 

This calls for a brief explanation, though it is impossible here 
to do more than state dogmatically the conclusions reached after 
long study. New Year’s day (Rosh ha-Shanah), falling on 
Tishri 1, is admittedly of postexilic origin. The Day of Atone¬ 
ment, on Tishri 10, is the beginning of the Jubilee Year, and 
its character as a New Year’s ilav has never been lost to the 
consciousness of the Jews. Why two such days should succeed 
one another after an interval of nine days, no one can now 
say, though various 
the fact.® All that we know is that during the exile the Jewish 
calendar fell, or had fallen, nine days behind the Babylonian; 
for Ezekiel (40. 1) tells us that New Year fell on the 10th of 
the (Babylonian) month. Now, both the Feast of Tabernacles 
and Passover, which are beyond question New Year’s festivals 
antedating the exile, are dated on the 15th days respectively of 
Tishri and Nisan: it is obvious, for reasons which will presently 
suggest themselves as we consider the New Year’s festivals of 
neighboring peoples, that these dates were fixed, during or after 

* To me the most probable explanation seeme the neglect of intercft' 
lation. In all acientific matters the Hebrews were backward. They 
borrowed their calendar, and with it their festivals; but when cut off 
from intercourse with their more advanced neighbors, they would suc¬ 
ceed as little as the Arabs in regulating their calendar. 


conjectures have been offered to explain 
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the exile, with reference to the reconstructed Jewish calendar 
disclosed by the statement of Ezekiel, for both these festivals 
begin on sixth days. In this, again, they agree with creation, 
which lasted six days, man being created on the sixth. Here, 
then, we have a parallel, if not for the birth of the Aeon, at 
least for the birth of the child, on the sixth day of the official 
year; for there can be no doubt that the kexaemeron of creation 
is modelled upon the six-day term of the New Year festivals. 
In the biblical account this fact is obscured by the revamping 
of the text in conformity with the later Jewish practice of hold¬ 
ing festivals for seven days. 

Al-Biruni says (p. 115): “However, those origines mundi, 
i. e. Adam and Eve, have been used as the epoch of an era. 
And some people maintain that iime consists of cycles, at the 
end of which all created things perish,* whilst they grow at the 
beginning; that each such cycle has a special Adam and Eve of 
its own, and that the chronology of this cycle depends on then 
Again (p. 116): “ Other people maintain that in each cycle a 
special Adam and Eve exist for each country in particular, and 
that hence the difference of human structure, nature, and lan¬ 
guage is to be derived.” P. 65: “ The Persians believe that the 
beginning of their year was fixed by the creation of the first 
man, and that this took place on the day Hurmuz of Farwardin 
M&h [i. e. on Farvardin 1, Ist month], whilst the sun stood 
in the point of the vernal equinox in the middle of heaven. 
This occurred at the beginning of the seventh millennium,'® 
according to their view of the millennia of the world. The 
astrologers hold similar opinions, viz. that Cancer is the horo¬ 
scope of the world.” The Persians, however, were not content 


n 


* The New Year’s festivals of the Persians were Naurdz and Mihraj&n. 
Al-Binini says (p. 208): “Alkisrftwi relates:—*1 heard the Maubadh 
of Almutawakkil say: On the day of MihrajAn the sun rises in HAmtn 
in the midst between light and darkness. Then the souls die within 
the bodies; therefore the Persians called this day IdlhragAn.* ” As 
HAmln appears to be an intermediate place between heaven and hell, 
there may be a connection between this and the Descent to Hell as 
well as Purgatory. Further reasons might be cited for this conjecture, 
but limits of space forbid going into them here. Al-Biruni (p. 219) 
mentions the belief that man’s spirits leave their bodies at full moon. 
This is the time of the Jewish pilgrimages. 
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with a single New Year’s day. Not only the Ist, but also the 
6th Farvardin was Nauroz (New Year’s day), the former char¬ 
acterized as the “ Little,” the latter as the “ Great.” Of the 
latter Al-Biruni says (p. 201): “On the 6th Farwardin, the 
day Khurdash, is the Great Nauroz, for the Persians a feast of 
great importance. On this day, they say, God finished the crea¬ 
tion, for it is the last of the six days, mentioned before. On this 
God created Saturn, therefore its most lucky hours are those 
of Saturn.^® On the same day, they say, the Sors Zarathustrae 
came to hold communion with God, and Khaikhusrau ascended 
into the air. On this day the happy lots are distributed among 
the people of the earth. Therefore the Persians call it ‘ the day 
of hope. ’ ” We have thus two New Year’s days succeeding one 
another after an interval of five days. The same is true of 
Mihraj^n, the corresponding festival falling in the seventh 
month; the precise days on which it began and ended are dif¬ 
ferently reported and need not detain us here. We shall pres¬ 
ently see that Mihrajan also had its associations with creation; 
but before we speak of these things attention should be called 
to another group of festivals observed among the Persians. At 
somewhat irregular intervals, apparently determined by the agri¬ 
cultural seasons, were held six festivals known as Gahanbars, 
each held for terms of six days, to which the several works of 
creation were assigned. The sixth and last Gahanbar seems, at 
least originally, to have coincided with the five Gatha (or epa- 
gomenal) days plus (the Little Nauroz or) New Year’s day. 
Hence in this scheme also creation is completed on a sixth day, 
which is, however. New Year’s day; for the Persian calendar 
provides a vague year of 365 days composed of twelve months 
of 30 days each plus the five epagomenal days, or epact. Hence, 
reckoning from the close of the year proper,—t. e. of the 12th 
month,—New Year’s day is the sixth. Spiegel and Darmstetter, 
remarking the close parallel which this elaborate scheme pre¬ 
sents to the biblical accoimt of creation, concluded that the 
Avesta was in this respect influenced by Jewish ideas. 
judgment is utterly unsound, as will presently appear from a 


** For the connection of Saturn with the sixth and New Year’s days, 
see below, p. 238. 
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comparison of the festiyal arrangements of other peoples; but 
even if these Iranian scholars could be pardoned for their ignore 
ance of these other things, they ought at least to have known 
the facts relating to Iran. For Al-Biruni tells us (pp. 56, 57) 
that both the Sogdians and the Chorasmians commenced their 
years with the Great Nauroz, i. e. Farvardin 6. How deeply 
this scheme entered into Iranian chronology may be seen by 
another datum given by Al-Biruni (p. 205): "The 6th day 
[of Khurd4dh-M&h, the 3d Persian month], or Khurd&dh-Roz, 
is a feast Khurdadhagan, so called on account of the identity 
of the name of the month and the day. The meaning of the 
name is the stability of the creation.” Perhaps some Arabist 
will inform us whether we should not say " cessation ” instead 
of " stability ” here; but in any case, it is interesting to see 
creation once more brought into relation with a sixth day. 
Such things are not crudely borrowed from a people as far 
removed as the Jews. 

It will now be of interest to note some of the associations of 
these Persian New YeaPs days, once more quoting Al-Biruni. 
P. 208: "On the same day [Mihraj&n], they say, God spread 
out the earth and created the bodies as mansions for the souls. 
In a certain hour of this day the sphere Ifranjawt breathes for 
the purpose of rearing the bodies.*^ On the same day God is 
said to have clad the moon in her splendor and to have illumined 
her with her light. . . " The Persian theologians have de¬ 

rived various symbolic interpretations from these days. So they 
consider Mihrajin as a sign of resurrection and the end of the 
world, because at Mihraj&n that which grows reaches its per¬ 
fection and has no more material for further growth, and be¬ 
cause animals cease from sexual intercourse.'* In the same way 

Above, p. 221, n. 9, we met the notion that the souls die within the 
bodies at MihrajAn. Taken in conjunction with this, it is obvious that 
this New Year festival had for the Persians suggestions not only of the 
end of the world and its re-creation but also of a personal death and 
resurrection. ^ 

Whether this refers to new moon or to some other phase is not 
quite clear to me. 

** Aside from its reference to the seasons of the year there may be 
here a connection with the Babylonian De$cent of Ithtar. 
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they make Nauroz a sign for the beginning of the world, because 
the contrary of all these things happens on Nauroz.” This dis¬ 
tribution among two festivals of acts which alike belong to the 
New Year should occasion no surprise. P. 99: " Persian scholars 
say that in the day of Nauroz there is an hour in which the 
sphere of Feroz is driven on by the spirits for the purpose of 
renovating the creation.” That this undetermined hour was the 
sixth will presently appear probable. 

While students of Jewish eschatology have discovered many 
points of agreement between it and the thought of the Persians, 
and a few significant ones between it and the Egyptian, little 
has hitherto been discovered regarding Babylonian eschatology. 
Yet there is at least one point of interest that should be brought 
out. In the Babylonian Epic of Creation Marduk on the occa¬ 
sion of his enthronement destroys and again restores a garment 
by the word of his mouth (Tab. iv, 29 sq.). This clearly sym¬ 
bolizes the destruction and re-creation of the world. Now, for 
our present purpose, it is of importance that in Babylonian 
thought creation is inextricably interwoven with the observances 
of the two New Year festivals which fall, like the Jewish and 
the Persian, respectively in the first and seventh months. Fur¬ 
thermore we are now, through the recent publication of the 
texts,** placed in the fortunate position of being able to make 
out the scheme of these festivals. It would require more space 
than I may properly claim to set forth the evidence at present, 
and I must therefore content myself with stating the result of 
my analysis. The festivals seem to have corresponded exactly, 
occupying the period from the first to the eleventh of their re¬ 
spective months: the first five days are preliminary, the festiv^ 
reaching its height in the latter part, which begins on the night 
between the fifth and sixth, and extends to the eleventh. During 
this period Nebo of Borsippa pays his annual visit to his father, 
Marduk, at Babylon. We may therefore be sure that the first 
and sixth are the high days, the New Year’s days par excellence, 
among the Babylonians, as among the Persians. Among the 

** H. Zimmem, in Verb, der SAchs. Gesells. der Wiss., Philol-Hist. 
Kl., vol. 68 (1906), Heft 3, and »6id. vol. 70 (1918), Heft 6; F. Thu- 
reau-Dangin, Rituels Accadiens, 1921. 
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latter the presence of the Gatha-days enables us to see that both 
these high days are sixth days. If we reckon the eleventh at 
Babylon a high day, as we probably should, it too is a sixth 
day. Since creation and the renovation of the world are so 
closely connected with the New Year’s festival, we may be sure 
that they were significantly associated with sixth days. This 
is the more probable because it is well known that the number 
six was especially sacred among the Babylonians, and that terms 
of five days (erroneously called “weeks”) frequently occur in 
the cultus of Marduk. It is the more noteworthy, therefore, that 
—so far as I know—there is no evidence of a five-day epact in 
the Babylonian calendar, though Kugler long ago produced the 
proof that for commercial purposes there existed a year of 360 
days, thirty days to a month. Since the value of 365 days for 
the year was early known to the Babylonians, one may speak of 
a constructive epact, which was, however, obscured by the prac¬ 
tice of occasionally or periodically intercalating a whole month. 

In Egypt the calendar is very ancient. From the time of the 
first dynasty onward it retained essentially the same form, the 
vague year of 365 days, consisting of 12 months of 30 days plus a 
five-day epact, the epagomenae being reckoned now with the pre¬ 
ceding, now with the following year. As the dies natales of the 
five Osiride divinities, bom “neither in month nor in year,” 
they were a solemn season having a ritual of their own. Since 
overlapping festivals, beginning in one month and concluded on 
the first day of the following, were common in Egypt, we may be 
sure that the solemnities of the turn of the year included New 
Year’s day, the more as the first day of every month was a festival 
in honor of the whole pantheon, especially of the Osiride gods. 
Here, then, we have what might be regarded as the typical form 
of the New Year festival, New Year’s day falling on the sixth 
day after the close of the year properly so called. When we add 
to this the evidence, adduced by Norden after others, of the 
birth of Aeon and Osiris on Tybi 6, we have once more the 
reduplication of New Year after an interval of five days. Par¬ 
enthetically one may here refer to the repeated Passovers men¬ 
tioned in the Hebrew tradition. 

No doubt some will be inclined to say, that this showing 
argues strongly in favor of Norden’s hypothesis that this entire 
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scheme, of which to be sure he betrays very little knowledge, is 
derived from Egypt. But this conclusion is not warranted 
either by our knowledge of the historical relations between the 
countries in question or by reasonable reflection on the char¬ 
acter of the observances. Moreover, there is very disconcerting 
evidence of similar schemes observed by other peoples whom it 
would be folly in the present state of our knowledge to suppose 
dependent on Egypt. In Greece, New Year’s festivals, recognized 
as such, are conspicuously absent; but sixth days, generally with 
the same associations as the New Year’s days we have been con¬ 
sidering, play a considerable role. This fact mi^t be explained 
by the hypothesis of borrowing from Anatolia, where, if space 
were granted, it could be shown that the same forms largely 
prevailed. It will be admitted that the probability of Anatolian 
and Hellenic borrowing from Egypt is very slight. That the 6w- 
sextus, inserted after the Terminalia even in the pre-Julian 
Koman calendar, makes of the last five days of February a virtual 
epact, is at once obvious. Parenthetically I may remark that the 
recognition of this fact settles the question, erroneously answered 
by Mommsen, as to the place of the hissextus: it fell of course 
between the Terminalia and the epact. Whence this arrangement 
of the Roman calendar was derived is an unsolved mystery: 
Egvpt seems not a likely place of origin, though Julius Caesar 
doubtless derived help from Egypt. In Greece, so far as I know, 
there is no calendary epact. Even more difficult to connect with 
Egypt is the practice of the Druids reported by Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. 16. 250. Speaking of the mistletoe found on the oak he 
says: " Est autem id ramm admodum inuentu et repertum 
magna rcligione petitur et ante omnia sexta luna, quae prin- 
cipia mensum annorumque his facit et saeculi post tricesi- 
mum annum, quia iam uirium abunde habeat nec sit sui dim- 
idia.” After noting these negative instances it may seem super¬ 
fluity of naughtiness to refer to the existence of a five-day epact 
in the calendars of the Mayas and Aztecs with the expectation 
that the end of the world may come on New Year’s day at the 
expiry of a term of fifty-two years. If I were asked where this 
scheme originated, my answer must be that 1 do not know, and 
that at present no one can say any more than that. The contem¬ 
plation of the facts adduced, which might be indefinitely multi- 
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plied, should be a wholesome lesson to those who, upon a few 
isolated data, hazard a pronoimcement on the subject of origins. 
One gains nothing by substituting Egypt for the fons et origo 
proclaimed by the Panbabylonians. 

Though we may never know whence these ideas spread, it is 
a fact easily demonstrated that they prevailed practically every¬ 
where in the Eastern Mediterranean Basin. The sixth day,— 
the day of Epiphany, of the Nativity,^* of the creation of man, 
of the birth of the Aeon, of the Crucifixion, of the Transfig¬ 
uration, of Passover, of Tabernacles, of Jum'ah, the Moham¬ 
medan day of assembly,—possessed solemn associations, which 
are but faintly reflected in the modem superstitions about 
Friday. If one follows the clews which a knowledge of this 
fact affords, one may prove the connection of great groups of 
data which have hitherto remained unrelated, or have been com¬ 
pared on the ground of a general resemblance only that might 
be the result of the merest chance. A few illustrations will 
presently be given. Meanwhile it may be well to point out that 
the sort of equation just made between various sixth days is 
not, as it might seem, purely fanciful, but quite in the manner 
of men to whom such things were sacred. Though little under¬ 
stood in the West, except by TertuUian, Jerome, Ambrose and 
Augustine, all of whom had intimate connections with the East, 
the Greek Fathers revelled in them, despite the biblical depre¬ 
cation of the practice of observing days and seasons. To most 
of them the connection of these Ideas with New Year’s obser¬ 
vances had become obscure, if indeed the confusion of calendars 
had not quite effaced it. Here and there, however, it is still 
quite plain to us. Thus Ginzel (iii. 179) says: "Der 25. Marz 
gait bei vielen Komputisten als wichtiger Tag, da er als Datum 
der Oeburt Jesu, der Weltschopfung, aber auch als Tag des 
Todes Jesu und Tag der Auferstehung angenommen wurde.” 
This is quite in the manner of good Bishop Victorinus of Petau 
(De iahrica mundi. Pair. Lat., 5, 313) : ''Ea die natum esse 


>*The Nativity was first dated at Epiphany (Jan. 6); but when 
it was removed to CHiristmas the Eastern Chnreh retained the same 
scheme, appointing Dee. 20 the pro^orlia, thus making Christmas a 
sixth day. 
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Christum, qua hominem eadem die esse passum, quo 

Adam cecidit.” If one wishes a perfect example, let him con¬ 
sult Clem. Alex., Slrom. 6. 16, p. 812 P., where Jesus, on the 
mount of Transfiguration (“after six days,” and observed on 
August 6), is called “ the fourth ” (being accompanied by Peter, 
James, and John) and “the sixth” (by the addition of Moses 
and Elias),—thereby, perhaps, accounting for the Christian 
“ stations ” on the feria quarta and jeria sexia, —and finally, 
proclaimed by the Voice, the seventh, becomes “ the eighth,” in 
obvious allusion to the Lord’s day as the eighth. In this con¬ 
nection he mentions the hexad as declaring His birth. One may 
refer also to the fact that in the genealogy of Matthew, 1. 17, 
Jesus likewise appears as the sixth, at least as the passage is 
interpreted by Clement {Strom. 1. 21, p. 411 P.). A most sig¬ 
nificant passage occurs in Augustine, De diversis quaest. 44 
{Pair. Lat., 40, 54 sq.), where Jesus is said to have come in the 
sixth age of man, on the sixth day, at the sixth hour, citing the 
fact (John 4. 6) that the Saviour appeared to the Samaritan 
woman at Jacob’s well “ at the sixth hour.” This would be quite 
unintelligible to us, if we did not have other means of knowing 
why this was said: it is of course obvious that the Saviour was 
somehow connected with the number six, but Augustine himself 
hardly gives us the necessary clew. This is happily provided by 
other texts. Christian eschatology, agreeing with that of the 
Jews, except in holding that the Messiah has already come, looks 
forward to the second advent at the end of the times. Every 
student of eschatology is aware that the scheme of the last days 
agrees with that of the pilgrimage festivals, though he may not 
be aware of the reason for this agreement. Reference was made 
above to the liturgy of the Jewish Passover and the association 
of the events expected at the end of the ‘01am or Aeon with 
the “Passover to come.” Thus we understand the words of 
Jerome, In Matth. xxv, 6: “ Traditio Judaeorum est Christum 
media nocte uenturum in similitudine Aegyptii temporis, quando 
Pascha celebratum est et exterminator uenit et Dominus super 
tabemacula fransiit.” The Ambrosian hmn “ Mediae noctis 
tempus est ’’ connects the midnight Passover with the midnight 
coming of the Bridegroom (Matth. 25. 6), and one must not 
forget that the Oospel of Nicodemus and the Greek Church give 
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midnight as the hour of the Besurrection. Since midnight, like 
midday, is the sixth hour, the hour of the Crucifixion, one sees 
how important it is. Christian tradition in turn sets the hour 
of the Nativity at midnight on December 24 to 25 or January 
5 to 6—in other words at the very moment of the transition from 
the fifth to the sixth day. One recalls that Passover also is 
dated the 14th or 15th Nisan, the hour being the line of de- 
markation between the days. That this is to be connected with 
the passage from the last day of the epact to New Year’s day 
should be obvious.^* Syrian Christians differ regarding the date 
of the Nativity, some assigning it to Friday, while the majority 
say it was Thursday, as the Mohammedans question whether the 
Prophet began his Flight on a Thursday or a Friday, though 
most take the former view. One recalls also the so-called ** an* 
iicipated ” Passover of Maundy Thursday, when the Lord’s Last 
Supper was held. Though Egypt may have no elaborate escha- 
tology, it follows the same scheme. In lieu of the Last Judg¬ 
ment at the end of the world the Egyptian believed in a judg¬ 
ment undergone by each decedent when he mounted the bark of 
Ba and took the voyage through the twelve stations of the night: 
the judgment took place when the dead reached the judgment 
seat of Osiris, set up in the sixth region. The judgment there¬ 
fore falls at the sixth hour—^midnight. One might pursue this 
subject much farther, but let this suffice. 

Let me now show by several examples how groups of data, 
which have hitherto been either unrelated or precariously con¬ 
nected solely on the ground of a certain superficial resemblance, 
can be proved to stand in a very close relation, once the scheme 
been recognized. In his Sckopfung und Chaos Gunkel pointed 
out that the myth of Bahab, the dragon, is associated alike with 
creation and the end of the ^Olam; and, recognizing the kinship 
of this myth with that of Tiamat, who is slain by Marduk, he 


** ChabaB, Le oalendrier des jourt fortes et n^fMteg, p. 210, Bays of 
the fifth day of the Egyptian epact: “ Nom de ce jour: * Le jeune qni 
est dans son nid eat bod nom ... “ Le mSme nom propre, pour le 
cinqui^me des gpagomenes, est mentionne dans les inscriptions du tem¬ 
ple de Dend^rah (DUmichen, Bauurkunden, Taf. 18, L 17). Le jeune 
4ieu, qui est Osiris ressuscit^, prend naissance dans la nuit du dernier 
jour de I'annSe.” 
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insisted on the Babylonian origin of this motif. WhateTer one 
may think of his conclusion, there can be no doubt that there 
is a connection between the Hebrew and the Babylonian myths; 
for the latter forms a part of the story of creation which is 
associated with the New Year festival. Similar myths exist in 
India, but I have no means of establishing a direct connection 
between them and either the Hebrew or the Babylonian, though 
it is not improbable, because the Hindu and the Iranian present 
so close a parallel that they can hardly be divorced. As for the 
Iranian myths of this character their connection with creation 
is made obvious by the Avesta, while Al-Biruni establishes their 
connection with the New Year festivals. Thus he says (p. 209): 
" On the 2l8t, or Eam-Roz, is the Great Mihrajdn in commem< 
oration of Fredhn’s [Feridim’s] subduing and binding Al-Dah- 
h&k [Satan]. . . . Thereupon he put him in fetters and im¬ 
prisoned him in the mountain Dubawand. Thereby people were 
freed from his wickedness, and they celebrated this event as a 
feast. Fredun ordered them to gird themselves with Kustilcs, 
. . . as a tribute of thanks to God for having again made them 
their own masters'® with regard to their whole behavior and 
to the times of their eating and drinking, after they had been 
living in fear so long as 1000 years. This has come down as 
a rule and custom on the day of Mihrajan.” Elsewhere (p. 202) 
the similar story of Jam [Jamshid] and his expedition against 
'Iblis is brought into relation with Nauroz, and again (p. 220) 
the difference in regard to the New Year epochs in use in Sog- 
diana and Persia is explained by saying that the Sogdiana " pre¬ 
ferred to use as New Year that moment when Jam returned 
successful [from his attack on Tblis], whilst the [Persian] kings 
preferred as New Year that moment when Jam started.” Here 
the exodus and the nostos are divorced, as above we saw creation 
and the end of the world distributed between the two New Year 
festivals. Each festival properly had both an exodus and a 

the Hebrews girded their loinB at Faesover; Jesus girded him* 
self with a towel at the Last Supper {John 13. 4-5). The Peraian 
festival, like Passover and the Lord’s Supper was essentially a com* 
memorative repast. 

'*Ab the Hebrews were delivered from bondage to the Egyptians. 
To the Jews this is the type of salvation. 
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nostos.^® The exploit of Feridun against Dahhak furnishes a 
suggestive commentary on the myth of the passion and triumph 
of Marduk at the vernal New Year festival,*® which has latterly 
attracted so much attention. Superficially less similar but cer¬ 
tainly parallel to it are the £g}'ptian myths of the conflict be¬ 
tween Horns and Set and between Ptah (or Ra) and Apophis. 
This is shown by an inscription of the time of Amenhotep III., 
in which the king in uttering a threat says, “ They shall become 
like the snake of Hell Apophis on the morning of the New Year; 
they shall be overwhelmed in the great flood.” In the Egyp¬ 
tian myth Set is not slain, but released upon terms; to this 
we have, apparently, a Persian parallel in the statement of Al- 
Biruni (p. 208): Aleranshahr! says: God has made a treaty 
between Light and Darkness on Nauroz and Mihrajan”; for 
that all these myths are at least in some aspects solar hardly 
admits of question. Of course, on reading this Egyptian in¬ 
scription one thinks inevitably of the apocalyptic vision of the 
end of the world (Rev. 20.1 sq.): " And I saw an angel coming 
down out of heaven, having the key of the abyss and a great 
chain in his hand. And he laid bold on the dragon, the old 
serpent, which is the Devil and Satan, and bound him for a 
thousand years, and cast him into the abyss, and shut it, and 
sealed it over him, that he should deceive the nations no more, 
until the thousand years should be finished: after this he must 
be loosed for a little time.” From what has been already said 
we should be able to guess that Satan was, or was to be, bound 
at the beginning of the Aeon, in this case the millennium; Au- 


This might be illuBtrated by many examples, as by the Hebrew 
exodus, which was one pilgrimage, framed at the beginning by the 
departure from Egypt and at the end by the return to Canaan. An 
equally good illustration may be found by comparing what Al-Biruni 
says (p. 207 sq.) about the first, or Little, MihrajAn with the state* 
ment above quoted in part about the Great MihrajAn, in regard to 
Feridun. 

Transcription and translation by H. Zimmem, ** Zum babyl. Neu* 
jahrsfest, Zweiter Beitrag.” in Ber. fiber die Verb, der SAchs. G. der 
Wiss., Leipzig, vol. 70 (1918), p. 2 sq. 

Brugsch-Bey, Hist, of Egypt, 1, p. 434. 

••Plutarch, De /aid. et Osir, 40. Homs, whom Tertullian calls the 
Valentinian Aeon, overcomes Set xpip*f, * in course of time.* 
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gustine De civ. Dei, 20. 6-8 makes it all plain by dating the 
event on the sixth day. Satan would of course be freed after a 
thousand years to a day, “ for a little time,” as the fettered 
Kronos, likewise sent to the under-world, was bound and then 
released at the Saturnalia (Macrob., Sat. 1. 8. 5). That the 
Saturnalia were connected with the turn of the year,—indeed, 
that they constituted an interlude or interregnum*** like the epact, 
requires no argument. A study of the rites of Kronos-Satum 
shows clearly his connection with the sixth day, but I cannot 
here give the evidence.** The battles of the Ol 3 nnpian gods 
against the Giants and Titans duplicate one another: Kronos is 
the king of the Titans (Apollon. Rhod. Arg. 1. 607), and doubt¬ 
less of the Giants. On the Hill of Kronos at Olympia the 
Basilae offered a sacrifice to Kronos at the vernal equinox, be¬ 
cause he there wrestled with Zeus (Pausan. 8. 2, 2). The occa¬ 
sion was doubtless that of the battle of the Giants, from which 
Kronos came to this hill, thus giving it its name (Pseudo-Plut., 
De fiuviis, 19. 3). On what day this battle was decided we 
learn from another source (Leutsch, Paroemiographi, 1. 401): 

Iktti Tw ayoBtov rnupw ' iv ravrg yap fatSeocnu rove 

6cov« vtvunjMvat, rov^ yiyavra^. Lydus, De mens. 4. 3, p. 66, 18 sq. 
W., says that the Roman ovatio, held on Jan. 1, celebrated the 
victory of Zeus over the Giants. How widely this feeling pre¬ 
vailed in Greece might be shown by a study of the days on which 
the great battles of Greek history were commemorated. For 
want of space to point this out in detail, let me refer the student 
to Aelian, V. H., 2. 25. 

I will give one more illustration of the way in which obser¬ 
vances thus reveal their essential connection. Norden says (p. 
35) that January 6 (Nativity-Epiphany) was adopted into the 
Christian festival calendar from the mysteries of Dionysus- 
Osiris, basing his conclusions on the*® concurrence (noted by 
HoU) on this date of the birth of Osiris at the time of the cere- 


** It is known that the interregnum at Rome was always for a term 
of five days, the term, in case of need, being repeated a4 libitum. 

** See above, p. 222, for the birth of Saturn at NaurOz. That Saturn 
is the god of Time is stated by the Fathers. The Babylonians call the 
planet Saturn “ the star of Helios.” 

Cp. alx>ve, n. 16. 
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mony of drawing water, which formed part of the festival of the 
Pamylia, with the festival of Dionysus on Andros, at which a 
spring was supposed to flow having a taste of wine. That there 
is a connection between these festivals need not be called in 
question; but, again, a wider survey of the available evidence 
will hardly serve to confirm the inference drawn from the few 
facts cited. That Norden should not have known at least a part 
of this other evidence is less surprising than that his theologian 
friends should be ignorant of it. The Oospel of John (7. 37), 
reporting the words of Jesus spoken at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which have long been recognized as referring at more than one 
point to the observances of that New Year’s festival, says that on 
that day Jesus stood and cried, "If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink. He that believeth on me, as the 
scripture hath said, from within him shall flow rivers of living 
water,” and adds, “ But this spake he of the Spirit, which they 
that believe on him were to receive.” Theologians long ago saw 
in these words an allusion to the rite of drawing w’ater at Taber¬ 
nacles from the pool of Siloam. This pool, however, was ancient, 
though we do not know how early the rite was practised there. 
Libations of water were of ancient use at Hebrew fasts (i. Sam. 
7. 6; ti. Sam. 26. 16). The Mishnah {Succah^ c, 4) says that 
at Tabernacles a pitcher of gold was carried to the altar filled 
with water from Siloam; there it was poured into a basin on 
the West, while wine was poured into one at the East. Both 
basins were perforated, so that the liquid might flow out; but 
the Talmud does not disclose whither the libations flowed, though 
one surmises that the water was conducted to the West, the wine 
to the East.** The wine-offering seems to be of later origin, 
though the date of its introduction (probably from the daily 
offering, which came apparently after Ezekiel) cannot be deter¬ 
mined. The prophets abound in allusions to similar rites, though 
they do not mention the wine. Thus Zechariah (14. 7 eq.), 
referring to the great and terrible last day, says: " It shall be 
one day which is known to Jehovah; not day, and not night; 
but it shall come to pass that at evening time there shall be 

** Among the Jews, as with the Greeks, the East belongs to God and 
the good, the West to Satan and the evil. Wine is not offered to the 
dead, or the gods of the dead, who receive water (wineless) libationa. 
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Ught.^' And it shall come to pass on that day that Hying waters 
shall go out from Jerusalem; half of them toward the eastern 
sea, and half of them toward the western sea.” Here one is 
fairly compelled to think that the prophet had in mind a festival 
like Tabernacles. The living waters are those of a spring, and 
are divided, as were all the sacra of the Hebrew religion. It 
must be recalled that the Jews connected the incident of Meri- 
bah also with the Feast of Tabernacles and its rite of drawing 
water. To this Paul (i. Cor. 10. 4) alludes when he says: “ They 
drank of the spiritual rock that followed them: and that rock 
was Christ.” The Hebrew tradition, especially in the hallel 
sung at the opening of the pilgrimage festivals, frequently refers 
to God as the Rock of Israel, and Christian hymnology retains 
the figure in reference to Christ as the Rock of Ages cleft for 
sinners. The rite of drawing water at Tabernacles was the most 
ecstatic of all, being celebrated with dances, in which even the 
sages participated with lighted tapers (Sulchah, 4), The inter¬ 
pretation of Jesus* words as said in reference to the Spirit is 
made intelligible by the fact that the Talmud speaks of the 
suhkah, the booth of Tabernacles, as “ the house of the drawing 
of water,” because the Holy Spirit was drawn from it.** If we 
took the requisite space, it might readily be shown that the 
incident of Meribah reflects a Passover, which would yield an¬ 
other link connecting the rite of drawing water with the New 
Year. We need not then look to Egypt and the rites of (a 
Greek) Dionysus or an Egyptian Osiris for this rite or for its 
association with the sixth or New Year*s day. These were an¬ 
cient folk-customs, which are not readily transferred from land 
to land. The only thing that remains to be explained is the 
wine libation, for which, so far as I know, there is no reason 
to look to Egypt: nor is the rite of Andros eligible as a possible 
source. On the other hand a suggestion at least of a rite akin 
alike to that of Andros and the Jewish Tabernacles is contained 
in the incident of the miracle of Jesus at the marriage feast at 

Presumably said in allusiou to the illumination which was a 
marked feature of many festivals: whence the name given to 

Hanukkah, a replica of Tabernacles, celebrated Kislev (December) 25, 
and to Epiphany. 

** References in Jewish Encycl., xi, 661*. 
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Cana. Here, as Professor Bacon pointed out,‘‘ there is in the 
Gospel story indicated a term of six days; and this miracle, the 
first recorded of the Master, is commemorated at Epiphany. In 
Jewish tradition there is a hint that the incident at Meribah 
iinderwent the same transformation as the rite of Siloam. In 
Numbers 20. 11 it is reported that Moses smote the rock twice 
and water came forth abundantly; but the Targum of Palestine 
(on c. XX, p. 406 Etheridge) says that when Moses smote 
the rock ** at the first time it dropt blood, but at the second time 
there came forth a multitude of waters.” One recalls that Moses 
smote the river (Nile) with his rod and converted it into blood. 
Possibly there is here an intelligible symbolism; for the Hebrews 
vrere quite familiar with the notion that wine was “ the blood 
of the grape ” ( Gen. 49.11; Deut. 32.14; Sirach 39. 26, 60.15). 
Christians, from Paul onward, saw in the rock of Meribah a 
type of Christ, whose blood is drunk in the wine of the eucharist: 
hence it was doubtless regarded as especially significant that 
when His side was struck and pierced at the Crucifixion by the 
soldier’s spear, “ straightway there came out blood and water ” 
(John 19. 34; cf. Baruch 4, 16), The mention of the Nile in 
the (miracle of Moses must not, however, mislead us into seeking 
the source of the rite and its associations in Egypt; for, except* 
ing the wine, rites not unlike that of Siloam are abundantly 
attested in Persia, especially at New Year festivals which, as 
we have seen, fall on sixth days. Here we may again avail 
ourselves of data furnished by Al*Biruni. He relates several 
stories to explain the rites of sprinkling or washing with water 
on Nauroz, New Year’s day. The first (p. 199) tells how a 
swallow met Solomon carrying water in its beak, which it sprin* 
kled before the king; other versions may be quoted at length 
(P- 202 sq.). **He (Jamshid) ordered people to wash them* 
selves with water in order to cleanse themselves of their sins, 
and to do so every year that God might keep them aloof from 
the calamities of the year. Some people maintain that Jam 
ordered channels to be dug, and that the water was led into 
them on this day. Therefore people rejoiced at their pros¬ 
perity, and washed themselves in the water that was sent them 

•• "After Six D*yi,” Harvard Theol. Rev., viii (1916), 94aq. 

•• “ Siloam ” also is " sent ” water. 
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(by the channels), and in this respect the later generations hare 
considered it a good omen to imitate the former ones. Others, 
again, maintain that he who let the water into the channels was 
Zd, after Afrasiab had ruined all the dwellings of Eranshahr. 
According to another view, the cause of the washing is this— 
that this day is sacred to Harudha, the angel of the water, who 
stands in relation to the water.*^ Therefore people rose on this 
day early, at the rising of dawn, and went to the water of the 
aqueducts and wells. Frequently, too, they drew running water 
in a vase, and poured it over themselves, considering this a good 
omen and a means to keep oif hurt. On the same day people 
sprinkle water over each other, of which the cause is said to be 
the same as that of the washing. According to another report, 
the reason was this—that during a long time the rain was with¬ 
held from Eranshahr, but that they got copious rain when Jam- 
shid, having ascended the throne,” brought them the good news 
of which we have spoken [that he had overcome Al-Dahhak]. 
Therefore they considered the rain a good omen, and poured it 
over each other, which has remained among them as a custom. 
According to another explanation this water-sprinkling simply 
holds the place of purification, by which people cleansed their 
bodies from the smoke of the fire and from the dirt connected 
with attending to the fires. Besides it serves the purpose of 
removing from the air that corruption which produces epidemic 
and other diseases.” Again (p. 206), similar practices are re¬ 
ported as in vogue Tir-Mah 13 at the feast Tiragan, and (p. 
215) Bahman-Mah 30 at Ispahan. Though it cannot be proved, 
it is not unlikely that both occasions are old New Year festivals. 
In the latter passage occurs the motif of hardening the heart ” 
(which clearly belongs to the fast) familiar to us from the 
biblical references to the desert pilgrimage and particularly the 
incident of Meribah. Finally one may refer to the well-known 


One is reminded of the incident of the pool of Bethesda (John 5, 
1 sq.), which occurred at a feast of the Jews. Some have identified 
this as Pentecost; but that is unlikely, because it occurred on a sal^ 
bath, and Pentecost would be dated on the morrow after the sabbath. 
Passover and Tabernacles were commonly regarded as Sabbaths in the 
days of Jesus: it is therefore more likely to have been Tabernacles. 

•• The enthronement of the king or god is another New Year theme. 
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custom of blessing the waters of the Jordan at Epiphany. A 
glance at the Persian traditions reported by Al-Biruni will 
convince one that the custom of drawing water at New Year 
must have been very ancient and is not at all likely to have 
been derived from Egypt, say, during the period of the Persian 
rule in that land. It will likewise show that the practice was 
closely akin to that of the Jews both at Tabernacles and on the 
Day of Atonement. 

There are many questions inevitably raised by the data which 
have been here brought together and the much larger number 
of essentially the same character which might be adduced. Some 
may no doubt be capable of solution, and on another occasion 
I may be tempted to offer suggestions to that end; but this 
discussion has already run to a length beyond what was con¬ 
templated, and I must close. 1 trust 1 have sufficiently shown 
that Professor Norden’s attempt to refer to Egypt the entire 
tradition of the Aeon and the divine child expected at its incep¬ 
tion fails for want of a general survey of the available data. 

W. A. Heidbl. 

WeSLITAJ^ U1«!TXRA2TT. 
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II.—PHILOLOGICAL AND AECHEOLOGICAL 

STUDIES.^ 


1. Camel and Cable. 

Jesus says (Mark 10, 25; cf. Matt, 19, 24; Luke 18, 25): 
It is easier for a camel to go through a needle's eye than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of God. A camel going through 
a needle’s eye is a proverbial saying like the Lat. cum mula 
peperit, or the Fr. croire voir les etoUes en plein midi, or the 
Ger. das Gras wachsen horen (for o^koov cIku) which is derived 
from a passage in the Younger Edda (Simrock 1, 27) where 
this faculty is ascribed to Heimdall. Needle's eye cannot denote 
a small door in the panel of the city gate (Rodwell’s Koran^ 
319*; Penrice’s dictionary 72*), The small panel-door is not 
called needle's eye, and no camel, even if stripped of its load, 
could be forced through it, because it is only from 3 to 4 feet 
high, and 1^ to 2 feet wide (DB 1, 345”).* The Arabic name 
of this small opening is not samm^aUxiiaf, eye of a needle 
(Hommel, Sdugetiere 145*) but xduxoA =» Eth. xoxt, door 
(GB“ 217”*; NBSS 151). In the Talmud (BT 6, 601, 1. 16) 
we read that the people of Pumh^ditd deemed themselves so 
clever that they could put an elephant through a needle’s eye 
(mS'aiiHin pild hl-qupa da-mShdffd). Aram, pild, of course, is 
not the Lat. pilum, Fr. fil, but denotes elephant. Ass. piru (JBL 
40, 171). Cf. also Matt. 23, 24 {strain out the gnat and swal- 
low the camel). Nor can we assume (RB 830; RE* 21, 747*) 
that Jesus used the Aramaic word ntqhd, hole (JHTJC 163, 62”) 
which may denote not only eye of a needle {Syr. mdqqibd < 
manqabd; Delitzsch’s Heb. NT has ndqh-ham-mahhdf) but 
also tunnel (Arab, naqh, mdnqah). With the addition da-mi- 
hdffd, of a needle, there could be no ambiguity. 

Some later MSS read in Mark 10, 25 and the two parallel 

' The following eight brief communications are abstracts of ^pers 
presented at the monthly meetings of the Johns Hopkins Universi^ 
Philological Association during the academic session 1923/4 on Oct. 18, 
Not. 15, Dec. 20, Jan. 17, Feb. 21, Mar. 20, Apr. 10, and May 16, 
respectiyely. 

* For the abbreyiations see yoL 43 of this Joubwal, p. 238, n. 2. 
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passages xafuXoi, cable, instead of xa/tijXov, camel. This reading 
is followed in the Armenian version (5^^ cent.) and is men< 
tioned by Cyril of Alexandria (who died in 444). Also in the 
Koranic passage (7, 38): Those who deem our signs frauds . . . 
will not enter Paradise till a camel pass through a needle's 
eye there is a variant jummal, rope, instead of jdmal, camel. 
KofuAof does not occur in Greek literature; it is mentioned, 
however, by Suidas (c. 970) and in the Aristophanic scholia in 
connection with a passage (1030) in The Wasps. It is the 
prototype of our cable which is generally derived from the late 
Lat. capulum (or caplum) a halter for catching or fastening 
cattle (Reapers). But a cable is not a lasso or lariat. Nor 
can it be connected with catabola, a kind of ballista for hurling 
stones, which was put in motion by ropes. Some modem Greek 
dictionaries have KdfuX<K, cable; but the common expression is 
palamdri or kdlos (koAow). The Arabic lexicographers state that 
jummal (or jumal, juml, jumul, jumdlah) is called also qals. 
While Arab, qals < (which is connected with Kkmduv, to 

spin) Kdfajhos and Ka/uXos are Semitic loanwords. 

In the or centuries we often find the form gable 
instead of cable. We have it also in the enlarged edition of 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, published c. 1600 (they had neither oars, 
masts, sails, gables) and (c. 1614) in Chapman’s Odyssey. 
The oldest form is gabula (recorded in 1193). The g is due 
to partial assimilation: in Semitic, surds often become sonants 
under the influence of I, r, m, n.* The names Tiglath-pileser 
and Sargon have a Ic in Assyrian. On the other hand, Arab. 
huhl, kohl alcohol) OLZ 17, 53, n. 2) appears in Assyrian 
as guxlu. Ass. udru, Bactrian camel (Arab, jamalu-s-sandr 
mdini) < utru * < Pers. ustra, camel, which we have in the name 
of Zoroaster, Zarathushtra > mod. Pers. Zardusht. Ass. udru 
represents a dialectic form hutra (there is no X in Assyrian! < 
suira (mod. Pers. sutur or ustur).* Heb. goprit, sulphur, is 


* See JAOS 43, 121«». 424, L 10. 425mj cf. 6rugmann*s Orundriss^ 

1, f 668, 2. 

*Cf. Arab, fddara, to be exhausted (orig. broi(;en = weakened) 
tara mina~%dirAbi^firr9 {Ass. purrvrM). 

'Contrast Av. udra, otter; Lat. lutra, 8p. nutria, Gr. imSplf, o/. La* 
garde, BeiirSge eur bahiritchen Lemkographie (1868) p. 70. 
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the Aram. Icihrit < hiprit (BL 128). Arab, rijdm, pi. of rujmah, 

rikdm ^ raJcdm, heap (JBL 40, 171*"). Our guitar (of. git- 
tern) < KiBdpa > cithara, cithern, cittern, cither, zithem, zither, 
citole. The old name of Gallipoli was KoAAiVoAts. According 
to Pliny (3, 120) the Adriatic was originally called Atriaticum, 
In modem Greek, nt becomes nd, and mp: mh; dm appears 
as andt; Lat. antenna, sail-yard (which may be a corruption of 
avaT€Tafuvo^) is andenaj dfiirtXtav, vineyard: amhelonas; It. 
endivia (<Lat. intibum, intuhum y ivrv^ov and Arab, hinddb) 
is therefore spelled avrl&M. According to Ember, g in Hebrew 
names containing a media or liquida (e. g. Gibea, Gibeon, Gil- 
gal, Megiddo) is written k in Egyptian, because fc in such cases 
was pronounced g (cf. Noldeke, Syr. Gr.* § 22, n. 1, and Babyl. 
Kubdra^OP Qaubaruua, Gobryas).* We pronounce Israel, 
crimson, Windsor, asthma with z instead of s. 

The g in Heb. gamdl, camel, is later than the k in KdfOfXo^ 
{Est. 57). Gamdl, camel < *ArfflmaZ, humped. Arab. jublah(^ 
*kumJah means hump of a camel. Ass. gungupu, hump (ZA 
34, 197) < gubgubu is derived from the same root as is also the 
common Arabic term for mountain: jdbal. Arab, sandm, hump 
of a camel (which may be connected with samdnah, fatness) 
denotes also hill. The highest mountain in the Odenwald, be¬ 
tween the Neckar and the Main, is called Katzenhuckel. Our 
buckler, shield, is derived from bocla, boss of a shield, which 
is called in German: Bucket, and boss was formerly used for 
humpback (Ger. Bucket; cf. Fr. la bosse du chameau) while 
modem geologists apply this term to an irregular knob-like out¬ 
crop of eruptive rock, especially of granite, e. g. a number of 
prominent crags and bosses projecting beyond the general sur¬ 
face of the ground (CD 634'*). Kd/iiyAo« is originally a femi¬ 
nine collective {cf. Herod. 1, 80) < Arab, jimdl or (with itndlak; 
AJP 8, 280) jimel (so e. g. in Jerusalem). We have this e also 
in Fr. chamelle, while the masc. chameau represents an original 
kamal. In MHG the name was kernel, kemmel, or kembel. 
In Zurich there is a house Zum Kdmbel. The hump of a camel 
is an accumulation of fat, and a cable is an accumulation of 
strands, while gum (Lat. gummi^cummi^KOfifu — lIeh. aJ- 

* There are no signB for o in the Assyrian script (ASKT 166, } 10; 
AJP 8, 287, n. 2). 
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gummim; JEA 7, 83*) which is derived from the same root 
(cf. KayKafiov cancamum, Plin. 12, 98 < Arab. kamJcdm, i. e. 
the gum-resin which is called in Hebrew: gdr%) is an accumu¬ 
lation of latex. Heb. gam, also, means orig. accumulation; 
Ger. auch is connected with av$dv€iv, augcTeJ^ 

The explanations of gamal, camel, as reialiative {nvrfoUoKo^) 
or handsome, or full-grown, or massy, bulky, or beast of burden, 
are untenable. While asinus, ass, is a Sumerian loanword (OLZ 
18, 361, 1. 14) camel is Semitic (Hommel, Sdugetiere 144*; 
contrast SFG 70”) < km, to heap > Arab, kumah and kumzah, 
heap; dkamah, heap of stones, elevation, hill; kamm, mass; Ass. 
nakdmu, to amass, heap up (Zsata^ 119, 15). Arab, kaumd’u 
(syn. sdnimak) is a she-camel with a large hump. We have 
this root also in Arab, tdmaka (^takama) which means (the 
hump of the camel) was high and fat. In several Hebrew words 
(e. g. giyd, hill) the root km appears as gb; cf. also Ass. gabbu 
(ZA 24, 151) and nagbu (ZA 30, 225*) totality = Arab, jam*, 
and Arab, najm, star < ndjama, to rise. For Ass. gah'dni, 
heights, and gubbdni, cisterns, see the paper on <rtpo«, silo, and 
atapo^, stack, in JBL 40, 171. As to the interchange of b and 
m, we find in the Koran (3, 90; cf. WdG 2, 228, 1. 1) Bdkkah 
for Mecca (JAOS 43, 425, 1. 9). Ass. gammalu, camel, is an 
Arabic loanword (BA 1, 171). 

2. Salted with Fire. 

In the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5, 13) Jesus says to His 
followers: Ye are the salt of the earth, i. e. Ye keep the earth 
sweet, preventing corruption and decomposition. Ass. fdbtu, 
salt, is the feminine of fdbu, good, which means orig. siveet, so 
that fdbtu, salt, signifies prop, sweetener, i. e. keeping things 
sweet, preventing putrescence and rancidity which would make 
them offensive, i. e. ill-smelling. Just as Ass. fdbu, good, means 
orig. sweet-scented, so the primary connotation of Ass. bisu, evil, 
is ill-smelling (cf. Ex. 5, 21 and our unsavory). The strong- 
smelling goats symbolize evil (JAOS 42, 376*). Ass. fdbtu 

^ Ger. auch is originally imperative (add/) like Abb. ezib, save (cf. 
Lat. salvo eo quod and Fr. sauf) — except, not including, in addition 
to, beeides (contrast Zimmern, IStar-Saltu 32<; see also OLZ 25, 
406«). 
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means both salt and benefit. We can say It is very sweet of you 
instead of It is very good of you. Ass. fubu fuUubu (JBL 
39, 153, 1. 10) to make, builds Syr. faiiib, to prepare, means 
orig. fo do well (JAOS 44, 168, 1. 11). In Arab, fdmorjflfimu, 
to fashion, form, do well, we have m for b. In Aram, fibbd, 
rumor (orig. febd) < Ass. femu (= fa'mu) on the other hand 
(JAOS 32, 18) we find & for m (AJP 8, 269). Ass. femu 
was afterwards pronounced fiu (AJP 8, 266; 39, 307). Heb. 
fif, clay (Ass. fifu) < fin-tu < fim-tu; cf. Heb. ioger, 
figulus < iagdr, irXaTretv, fingere (cf. Verg. Aen. 2, 80 and the 
Plautine fictor foriunae or vitae agendas). Lat. fingere fic¬ 
tile, figura, effigies) is connected with retxov, toixW) Av. pairir 
daeza (= Treptrcixos) ^-rapo^euros, and Ger. Teig (cf. BL 129). 
Our dough was used also for potter's clay. Ger. Ton, clay 
(Goth, thdhd < than-ho) seems to be a Semitic loanword.* 

Herodotus’ statement (1, 198; cf. PAPS 61, 232") that the 
Babylonians put dead bodies in honey may be due to a mis¬ 
understanding of the term fdbtu, sweetener, i. e. salt (contrast 
Tallqvist, Maqlu 163") just as the rainbow in the Biblical 
story of the Flood seems to be based on the misreading of the 
ideogram for muscaria or flabella in 1. 164 of the cuneiform 
account of the Deluge (KAT* 558*. 517*; JAOS 41, 181*). 
Pliny (31, 98) calls salt defuncta etiam a putrescendi tahe vin- 
dicans ut durent ita per saecula (cf. Streck, Assurb. 404, ad 
61). It is true, Pliny (22, 108) states also: mellis quidem 
ipsius natura talis est ut putrescere corpora non sinat. 

In the appendi.x (contrast Wellhausen, Ev. 3farci* 77, 1. 
10) Mark 9, 49. 50 (after the secondary quotation from la. 66, 
24; cf. JHUC 306, 13*; JBL 38, 46) salted with fire (irept 
dXur&rjcrzrai, igne salietur) does not mean salted and smoked 
(Lat. sale et fumo indurati). Nor can it be rendered purified 
faith fire (salt does not purify) or made acceptable to Ood, be¬ 
cause, according to the addition in Lev. 2, 13, all offerings had 
to be offered with salt. J. D. Michaelis (1790) said: man is 
salted for the fire, just as the sacrifices were salted (Joseph. 

*For Ger. Ton (pronounced tone) ^Arab. fCn see BA 1, 252, 1, 1; Bet. 
7, 1. 12; cf. also Syr. mitdm, ever < Ass. whenever, while Syr. 

when<AB8. immatt-ma ^ ina-matt-ma (AJSL 22, 251; JAOS 

43, 425). 
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Ant. 9, 3, 1). The meaning of this crux interpreium is seor 
aoned (and hardened) in the fire of affliction. A modem writer 
might have used steeled, i. e. made firm, as hard as steel. Shake¬ 
speare uses to season for to keep sweet, fresh, preserve from 
decay. At the beginning of Twelfth Night, Valentine says to 
the Duke that Olivia will walk veiled like a cloistress, 

all this to season 

A brother’s dead love, which she would keep fresh 
And lasting in her sad remembrance. 

Schlegel renders this: halsamieren, embalm {cf. Arab, fdiidba 

Timber is seasoned by drying and hardening it. A salted 
ship is a ship filled with salt between the timbers and the planks 
for the preservation of the wood. Posts that are to be fixed in 
the ground have their buried ends charred (cf. praeustae sudes; 
atipites praeacuti et praeusti, Caes. B. G. 5, 40; 7, 73). Strabo 
(168. 771) says that the inhabitants of the Balearic Islands 
charred the points of their wooden javelins, and that the Ethi¬ 
opians of Endera (near Meroe) charred the heads of their ar¬ 
rows (cf. ZA 35, 151, 3: era sa ina appi u-iadi isata kabhu). 
Odysseus charred the point of the pole of olive wood, cut from 
the Cyclopean club, which he plunged into the eye of Polyphe¬ 
mus (Od. 9, 328). The insides of barrels are often charred: 
American whiskies used to be stored in heavily charred barrels; 
the cleansing and purifying effect of the charcoal, formed by 
the burning of the cask, helped to mature the liquor (EB'^ 28, 
693). We may also refer to the ferrum candens of the ancient 
surgeons (cf. xoiW, Xen. An. 5, 8,18; Mem. 1, 2, 54, > Kcturfjpiov, 
searing-iron). 

Wood is often treated with creosote which smells like smoked 
meat. Creosote may be obtained from pyroligneous acid (ace- 
turn pyroligneum crudum) which may be used also for the pre¬ 
servation of meat (Ger. Schnellrducherung). Export tobacco, 
cured over slow open wood fires, kindled on the floor of the bam, 
which impart to it a creosotic flavor, is called fire-cured. In 
South Africa a horse which is immune from endemic horse- 
sickness by reason of a previous attack is termed a salted horse. 
We call a person experienced in some occupation: salted. 

In Mark 9, 49 salted signifies strong to endure hardship. A 
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Bevere test is called a fire ordeal or crucial test (< crucihlej not 
< crux). In OT a great trial is often referred to as a furnace 
for smelting ore, especially iron. Egypt is called the iron-fur^ 
nace of Israel. But Mark 9, 49 does not allude to the purifying 
and redning of metal, although we have this figure in Mai. 3, 3 
(JHTJC 316, 28). Salted with fire means seasor^ed hy trials, 
hardened by afflictions. 

3. Mercury in Homan Medicine. 

It is generally supposed that the special medicinal properties 
of mercury were not fully appreciated before the middle of the 
IB^k century, and the extensive internal use of mercurial prepa¬ 
rations is said to have been introduced by the founder of the 
Vienna school of medicine, Gerard van Swieten (1700-1772) 
who was Maria Theresa^s physician and director of the imperial 
library. His son, who succeeded his father as Principal Libra¬ 
rian, was a friend of Haydn and Mozart; he furnished the text 
for Haydn’s oratorios The Creation (1799) and The Seasons 
(1802). The Arabian physicians are said to have used mercury 
only for skin diseases, and mercury as a therapeutic agent is 
supposed to have been unknown to the Greeks and Romans. 

But the Romans used minium, which according to Propertius 
(2, 3, 11) was a Hispanic word, not for red oxid of lead, but 
for native cinnabar, i. e. red sulphid of mercury, and Pliny (33, 
116) says that, unfortunately, it is used by physicians, although 
it is poisonous: at, Hercules, medici quia cinnaharim (JBL 34, 
72*) vacant, utuntur hoc minio, quod venenum esse paulo mox 
docelimus. In 33, 124 he says, he considers the medicinal use 
of the poisonous minium very risky; it should certainly not be 
used internally: quod cum venenum esse conveniat, omnia quae 
de minio in medicinae usu traduntur temeraria arhitror. 

Pliny disliked medical men, although there were some good 
physicians in Rome during the last century of the Republic, e. g. 
Cicero’s friend, the Bithynian Asclepiades who eschewed power¬ 
ful remedies and relied on diet, exercise, massage, and cold baths. 
Even during the 19 ^h century there was a strong prejudice 
against the use of mercury; some considered the remedy worse 
than the disease against which it was administered. 

The Romans received cinnabar, the common ore of mercury. 
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almost exclusively from the quicksilver mines of Sisapo, the 
present Almaden (< Arab. aUma'din, the mine) N of Cordova, 
in the latitude of Lisbon. Pliny may have become familiar with 
the Spanish mines when he was procurator of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis in 73 a. d. The crystals of cinnabar, which look like 
rubies, having a bright red color and adamantine lustre, are 
called by Pliny chrysolites, and he says the best are those which, 
when brought in contact with gold, make it white like silver: 
optumae sunt quae in conlatione aurum aXbicare quadam argenii 
facie cogunt. Cinnabar contains 87% of mercury. ^ uses chry¬ 
solites for the Biblical stones of Tarshish, and Tarshish appears 
in Latin as Tartessus. Plato’s Atlantis represents the same 
region. The dawn of civilization in southwestern Spain may 
antedate the earliest monuments of Egypt and Babylonia. There 
may have been sea-traffic between Spain and Crete in the fourth 
pre-Christian millennium (JAOS 43, 126*. 163, b; contrast OLZ 
26, 370*). 

Mercury may have been used in Spain for medicinal purposes 
at that time. It is a mistake to suppose that the so-called 
morbus Oallicus is a comparatively recent disease, first observed 
about the end of the 15th century. The treponema pallidum is 
perhaps as old as mankind; it resembles the morbific agent of 
frambeesia which is regarded in OT as a form of leprosy (JAOS 
43,163, c). The disease, with which the hero of the Babylonian 
Nimrod epic (ZDMG 64, 712, n. 2; OLZ 27, 57"; 26, 490*. 197) 
was stricken, because he rejected the love of the Babylonian Ve¬ 
nus, seems to have been lues venerea (see the paper by J. K. 
Proksch in vol. 12 of Unna’s dermatological journal, Ham¬ 
burg, 1891). 

4. The Median Lapis-lazuli Mountain. 

Tiglath-pileser IV as well as Sennacherib’s father and son, 
Sargon and Esarhaddon, repeatedly mention a mountain in the 
remotest region of Media, at the edge of the salt-desert, i. e. the 
Dasht-i-Kevir of Khorasan. The name of this mountain is 
Bikn, and Esarhaddon (cf. Rost, Tig. 106*) calls it sad vkni, 
lapis-lazuli mountain. Ass. uJenu, which has passed into Greek 
and Latin as cyanus is evidently derived from Bikn which 

may represent an OP Vikn (or TJikn) just as Arrian has 'Runavrj<i 
for YlHana which appears in Babylonian as TJstana (JAOS 37, 
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314*). Similarly the name of the father of Darius I, Hystaspes, 
is in OP: Yistaspa., Babyl. Usta^pa (cf. Lith. «dra = Pol. 
wydra, otter; see above, n. 5). 

Yiknite is a name like malachite ^ Meluxa, the Sumerian 
name of Nubia (JEA 7, 83). The cuneiform name for mala¬ 
chite (Sum. Ass. sdndu — sahamatu, Heb. soh^m) means 
prop, hlach, Arab, dskamu; myrtle and ivy are called in Latin: 
fitter (cf. also Arab, ddham and fiml). Ass. sdndu was used 
not only for malachite, but also for fluorite, jade, serpentine, 
and other green ornamental stones (cf. Lat. smaragdus). Simi¬ 
larly Ass. uJcnu denoted not only lapis lazuli, but also sapphire 
and turquoise. The special name for turquoise is uJcnu ehhu 
(=Syr. hihih) or hand (=Eth. hSruh, Arab, hdhir; cf. JAOS 
44, 168, 1. 6) i, e. light viknite. 

The Assyrians received their lapis lazuli from Badaksban 
(JHDC 114, 112) but Esarhaddon's lapis-lazuli mountain can¬ 
not have been the Mazar-irllakh in Badakshan (BL 61) because 
the Assyrian king states that it was at the border of the salt- 
desert. Nor can it have been the Damavand, c. 50 m NE of 
Teheran, because there are no lapis-lazuli or turquoise mines in 
that region. We must therefore identify the Bikn with the peak 
Ali Mirsai on the southern slopes of which (at an elevation of 
5100 feet, NW of the village of Mddan =» Arab. md*dan, mine, 
32 m NW of the home of ‘Omar Khayyam, Nishapur) the fa¬ 
mous turquoise mines are situated. We know that Esarhaddon 
invaded Egypt and Nubia, so we need not hesitate to assume 
that he advanced as far east as Nishapur, c. 500 m E of Teheran. 
In the reign of Esarhaddon (681-668) the Assyrian dominion 
extended from Nishapur, near the border of Afghanistan, to 
Tarshish, W of the Pillars of Hercules, which represents Plato’s 
Atlantis (JAOS 43, 126. 163). 

Esarhaddon calls the region of Nishapur Patus*arra (»=Pa- 
iusydra; cf. ZA 2, 272; AJP 39, 307*; JAOS 43, 122«). He 
carried to Assyria two local chieftains, Sitirpama • and Epama. 
Three other chieftains, Vppis of Partakka, Sanasana • of Par- 
tukka, and Uamatea of TJrakazahama, paid tribute in Nineveh. 
These Iranian names are 150 years older than the Achamenian 

*A8s. i WE8 pronotmeed t, and •;! (JAOS 43, 126i; OLZ 27, 24"»; 
JSOR 8, 62<). 
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inscriptions. We have also the names of 23 Median chiefs, with 
their capitals, who paid tribute to Esarhaddon’s grandfather, 
Sargon, in 713 B. o. (VHKO 234; Delitzsch, Kossder 48), 

Partukka has been identified with Parcetacene which is con¬ 
nected with Skt. pdrvatas, mountain, rock; but this name was 
given to a number of districts in Media. 

Patus'arra has been combined with Ilarcu7xopci« in which a 
represents i (AJP 39, 309). In the trilingual inscription of 
Darius Hystaspis at Naqs-irRustam (two hours N of Persepolis) 
Darius* lance-bearer Gobryas (OP OaubarutM, Bab. Kubarra, 
i. e. Oubara or Gobdray^ is called a Patischorian. This name 
appears in the OP text as Pdtisuuaris {ioi Pdiisxudris) The 
X before u is elided. In modem Persian, on the other hand, the 
u in xyd is not pronounced, while becomes xo, xu. Strabo's 
llarcurxopcif shows that this pronunciation may have obtained at 
the beginning of the Christian era. The diphthong au, for 
which we find u in modern Persian, must have been pronounced 
6 in OP. Babyl. Paiddisxurii shows that OP pdti was pro¬ 
nounced paidi, with epenthesis of the i, which we find in Avestan 
(JAOS 44, 158, d). The later form of this name is Pddisx^r 
which means over against or in front of Kkudr (the modem 
Khar) i. e. the ancient Choara (or Ckoarene) which Pliny (6, 
44) calls Partkiae amoenissimus situs. It was the region on the 
southern slopes of the Elburz range down to the salt-desert (ZA 
12, 56). Pddi, in front of,'* may signify east of, just as Heb. 
qidmdt has this meaning: front denotes east; back: west; right: 
south; left: north. 

5. Salvation and Kedemption. 

We call Christ our Savior and Redeemer. He is supposed to 
have suffered for our salvation. His passion being accepted as a 
substitute for the punishment which men deserved. The early 
Fathers held that Christ paid a ransom to Satan to induce him 
to release men from his power (EB" 2, 876*). According to 
the famous treatise Cur Deus homo by the founder of scholastic 
theology, St. Anselm, who died as archbishop of Canterbury in 

**C/. above, note 8. 

*'0/. Brugmann’s Orundriss^ 2, 264. 

“(7/. Lagarde, Beitr. z. baktr. Lexikogropkie (1868) p. 51. 
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1109, Christ’s voluntary passion appeased God’s justice demand' 
ing satisfaction for the sins which wounded His honor (EB^‘ 2, 
83*). One of the heretical theses of the troubadour among the 
scholastics, Heloise’s lover, Abelard, who died in 1142, was; 
Quod Christus non assumpsit camem ut nos a jugo diaholi libe- 
raret. St. Anselm was bom in northwestern Italy, while Abe¬ 
lard, the boldest thinker of the 12th century, was a native of 
Brittany which was not incorporated with France before 1532. 
According to Abelard, Christ’s passion arouses in us love which 
frees us from the bondage of sin, thus enabling us to fulfil the 
law and the will of God, not out of fear, but as children of God. 
The atonement is based on personal union with Christ (RE* 
1, 25, 11. 3. 18). Similar views are held by modem Unitarian 
theologians who have accepted the results of the comparative 
study of religions. Practical religion is summed up in love to 
God, and love to man (EB*' 27, 596). 

The doctrine of vicarious atonement is based on the poem in 
Is. 52, 12-53, 13. In Matt. 8, 17 the line Surely, he hus borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows is taken to mean that Christ 
healed all that were sick, but the Hebrew original cannot have 
this meaning. Nor is the generally accepted interpretation cor¬ 
rect that Christ endured the sufferings and pains which we de¬ 
served. Our sufferings and our pains means the pains and suf^ 
ferings we inflicted on the Servant of the Lord, i. e. a collective 
term for the faithful Jews at the beginning of the Maccabean 
period (c. 170 b. c.).^* The proselytes, i. e. the heathen con¬ 
verted to Judaism after the Maccabean victories, say: It was our 
fault that Judah was mangled, but the chastisement which 
Judas Maccabfeus and his successors inflicted on us had a salu¬ 
tary effect; ** when they beat us we were cured: our eyes were 
opened, and we saw that Judaism was the only true religion, 
and Jhvh the only true God (2 Mac. 7, 37). 

This is the meaning of the hemistich with his stripes we 
are healed. The preceding hemi.'stich, which appears in as 

*•(7/. E. B. Pusey, The Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah according to 
the Jewish Interpreters (Oxford. 1877) pp. 37. 117. 275. .314. 564; also 
Lagarde, Bymmicta 2, 13; contrast Gunkel, Ein Yorldufer Jesa 
(Bern, 1921) pp. 5. 18. 24; see also OLZ 25. 173; 27, 83. 

We must read: u-mdsard li-SldmenA 'alAnu. 
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krpoMyidtTiaBri ^la ra« afuxprla^ ^ftuv (vulneratus est propter inir 
quitates nostras) cannot mean: He was wounded (in vicarious 
8u£terlng) for our transgressionsi h-pavfuiTUTOri Bta rovrov means 
It was this man's fault that he was wounded, just as we can say 
Ata To^ov ra irpdypara xox^ BuSxaraif It is this man's fault 
that the situation is so bad. ^rpav/iarur^ &a rowov (vulneratus 
est per eum) would imply that this man wounded him with his 
own hand. It is my fault is in Hebrew: hi hd-*au6n (cf. 1 
S 25, 84) and in Arabic: huua ddmbi or ad~ddmhu 'aldiia. In 
the same way we find in Latin: mea culpa or meum vitium est 
(JAOS 44, 157, b). If the theologians knew a little more 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, the development of Christianity 
might have been different. The existence of so many different 
denominations shows that the Bible is misinterpreted (JHTJC 

163, 51*’*)- 

The poem in Is. 52, 13-53, 9 consists of five pentastichs with 
3 -|- 3 beats in each line. The last two stanzas must be trans¬ 
posed. The following three verses (Is. 53,10-12) contain noth¬ 
ing but a jumble of misplaced glosses. The Hebrew text, with 
translation and explanatory notes, will be published elsewhere. 

6. Threescore and ten. 

The so-called Prayer of Moses, the Man of God (which may 
have been composed c. 100 b. c.) says: 

Our years are threescore and ten, and, if one be strong, even fourscore; 
Yet most of them: labor and sorrow, for nought we are toiling and moiling. 

We must read: nigd' hinndm ud-nVdpd (JBL 31,182). In Ger¬ 
man you say of a septuagenarian: Er hat das Alter des Psalm- 
isten (or das Psalmistenalter) erreicht. A hundred years ago, 
when Goethe was 74 years old, he said (on Jan. 27, 1824) to 
his friend Eckermann (who, eight years later, became his 
literary executor): Man hat mich immer als einen vom Gliick 
hesonders Begiinstigten gepriesen . . . allein im Grunde ist es 
nichts als Muhe und Arbeit gewesen. In the second part of 
Faust (8313) Proteus says: Das Erdentreiben, wie's auch set, 
ist immer doch nur PlacTcerei. In Gustav Schwab’s poem 
Das Qewitter the grandmother says: Das Leben ist Sorg' und 
viel Arbeit. 
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Threescore and ten is an English idiom; the Hebrew original 
of Ps. 90, 10 as well as the ancient versions have the common 
numeral for 70. All the early English Bibles preceding AV have 
threescore and ten, only the Wyclifite versions, which were made 
from 31) iise seventy, but the Wyclif Bible of 1388 has threescore 
and ten in Lev. 12, 5. 

iSicore for a group of 20 (c/. Fr. une vingtaine d’annees and 
qxtatre-vingts for octanie) is recorded as early as 1100. The 
original meaning is notch: in counting sheep or cattle from 1 
to 20 it was customary to make a notch on a stick before pro¬ 
ceeding to count the next 20 (OD). In archery, score signified 
20 yards; in Ireland and western England it denoted 20 lbs. 

In German, Stein is used in the same sense, whereas in England i 

stone lbs. For 20 pieces you can say in German: Steige \ 
(or Stiege) : in Hesse-Cassel you ask for eine Steige Eier, i. e. | 

20 eggs, but in Silesia you buy etne Mandel Eier, i. e. 15. Ger. ' 

SchocJc denotes 60 » 3 Steigen or 4 Mandeln. The original 
meaning is a shock of sheaves or grain. In New England these 
sheaves gathered in piles are called stocks which is connected 
with Ger. Stauche, bundle of flax. New England stocks gener- ^ 
ally consist of 12 sheaves. Ger. Mandel, which signifies also a 
shock of 15 sheaves, is a dialectic diminutive of Mann, man 
(contrast Grimm 6, 1535, 1. 6). Mdnnchen machen, said of 
a hare, means to sit erect; it is used also of a rearing horse. | 

A shock of sheaves is called in German not only Mandel, but 
also Puppe, puppet. Luther has Mandel for AV heap of com 1 

(Heb. 'dremd) in Ruth 3, 7 and for AV shock (Heb. gadis) in | 

Judg. 15, 5 {cf. also the mistranslations in Ez. 3, 5; Is. 17, 11; 

Hos. 12,12). In Palestine the sheaves were not set up as shocks I 

(DB 1, 50; EB 81). 

Shock has originally the meaning of Ger. Stoss (e. g. Holt- I 

stoss, pile of wood) < stossen, to push, thrust (c/. Fr. choquer, 
choc) just as Ger. Schoher (e. g. Heuschoher, haycock) is xson- | 

nected with schieben, to shove > sheaf and shovel, Ger. Bchaufel. . 

Similarly pile, heap, must be combined with Lat. pilum, pestle, ' 

Ger. Stdssel; cf. also stack, stake, stick, Ger. Stock (in Hen- 
stock *= Heuschoher, Garhenstock, &c.) and Staken, stecken, I 

stechen. Also Ger. Stauche (see preceding paragraph)< sfoiicfceft 

stossen (cf. er stauchte sein Pferd tn die Planke). Ger. j 

versiauchen and its English equivalent sprain {^ezprimere) ' 
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meant orig. to press, push (cf. Fr. se fouler le hras and foule, 
crowd, throng, multitude). Lat. pUus, maniple of the friarti 
(or pilani) means orig. heap, while Lat. pilum, javelin, is a spear 
thrown with a sudden thrust (cf. hastam jacere, 

hoyxn^)- 

The Hebrews regarded an octogenarian as a dotard: the 
Gileadite Barzillai answered David, when the king invited him 
to follow him to Jerusalem (2 S 19, 36): I am this day four¬ 
score years old, and can I discern between good and evil? i. e. 
I am in my second childhood. Not to know good and evil (i. e. 
not to be capable of discerning between right and wrong) means 
to he like a child (cf. Odyss. 18, 228). The fall of man sym¬ 
bolizes the first sexual intercourse. Schopenhauer {Parerga 
2, §167) says: Illico post coitum cachinnus auditur Didboli. 
He who eats of the forbidden fruit loses his childlike innocence, 
just as Adam and Eve perceived that they were naked (PAPS 
50, 505; 60, 86; JHTTC 316, 24). They were told by the Ser¬ 
pent (symbolizing concupiscence) that they would be like God, 
i. e. capable of producing human beings: they would become 
under-makers (CD 4681*"). After the birth of Cain, Eve ex¬ 
claims: I have produced a man as well as Jhvh {Mic. 63; JBL 
36, 142.)“ 

The average duration of life has increased with civilization, 
and this is chiefly due to temperance in eating and drinking. 
Fifty years ago a woman of 30 was regarded as passes, now 
la femme de quarante ans plays an important part in novelistic 
and dramatic literatures.'* The Romans called a man over 60 
senexy A modem sexagenarian need not be senile.'* The 


” Dorothy Dix (Mrs. G. 0. Gilmer) says: The woman who bears 
a child shares with God the great thrill of creation (Baltimore Bun, 
July 16, 1924, p. 6, col. 7). 

^*An advertisement in SEP, June 24, 1924, p. 139 states: In India 
a woman of 20 is aging, at 25 she is old. American women are now 
young at 40. Labor-saving devices, laundries, &c. have freed her from 
youth-destroying tasks. In seven years a washday a week mounts up 
to a year of washdays. American women are living youth when the 
women of India are remembering it. 

** According to the laws of Ceos (Strabo 486) sexagenarians were to 
be oslerized: hemlock was to be administered to them. 

**The Vice-President of the English Royal College of Surgeons, Sir 
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years 1-20 represent now spring; 20-45 {^Xixtof juventtis) : sum¬ 
mer; 45-75: fall; 75-90: winter. A lusty winter is, to a certain 
extent, a personal merit. We must, of course, be careful in the 
selection of our parents, but a yoimg giant may ruin his health 
for ever in a few minutes, while a delicate child may develop 
into an athlete. 


7. The Hittite Name of Troy. 

Even after Schliemann’s explorations at Hissarlik (1870- 
1873) many scholars doubted that the Homeric Troy ever ex¬ 
isted. The keeper of the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, D. G. 
Hogarth says at the end of his article on Schliemann (EB‘^ 
24, 341) that after Schliemann^s death (1890) Dorpfeld's 
excavations at Hissarlik proved the identity of the sixth stratum 
with Homer^s Troy, if Troy ever was. Now the editor of the 
cuneiform texts from the royal archives of the ancient Hittite 
capital at Boghazkeui (c. 100 m E of the new Turkish capital 
Angora which is c. 220 m by rail ESE of Constantinople) Dr. 
Emil Forrer, of Berlin, who has examined c. 11,000 clay tab¬ 
lets and fragments, has found (MDOG 63, 7) the Hittite name 
of Troy, written Ta-ru-i-sa, representing an ancient Gr. TpUm 
which became, with elision of the intervocalic s, Tpiota, Tpow, 
just as the Eolic form of 2o>«, dawn, avw? < cwtcd? which appears 
in Latin as aurora < ausosa. The s is preserved in our East, 
the region of dawn {cf. Juvenal 10, 1) and Easter, the dawn of 
the year. 

These texts give also the name of Agamemnon’s father who, 
according to the Hittite annals, must have reigned over Achaia 
(Hitt. Axxiiaua < Axxaiiud; cf. Lat. Ackivi) c. 1225, while 
Troy is supposed to have been destroyed, after a ten year’s siege 
by the confederated Acheans under the lead of Agamemnon, in 
1184. Dr. Forrer (OLZ 27, 118) thinks that ’At/>cu« may not 


D’Arcy Power, remarked in Baltimore (on April 16, 1924) that now¬ 
adays a man was no longer old at 70, and the average life of a human 
being would increase further. In the 16 th century a man of 50 was 
considered an old man, and a man of 60 was thought to be exceptionally 
old. Many people died of apoplexy in the 10 th century, while deaths 
from this cause to-day were comparatively few. The expectation of 
long life had greatly increased within the last few years (Baltimore 
Sun, April 17, 1924, p. 11, cols. 2. 3). 
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be Greek, but I believe this name is identical with the adjective 
drpevf, unshakable, intrepid. Hitt. Attarissiias Attaristiiqs 
< Atristijfls) may represent drpcarof. He is called a hu-ri-e-'^ 
nirei (also written kuiruanas) ^nolpavoi (cf. 11. 2, 204). The 

Hittite renderings of Greek names and words are at least as 
accurate as the Talmudic Abirudemos (or Aundemos, not 
UdTdimos') ^'Evpv&ijfio^, Afarbolis ^VpCroXi^, Afrdkond ^Tpaxw, 
igUton {or dgisfi'on, dgisf^uon) dHdplosfon <diirAd- 

irrtaov, ddioprosopin (or dHdpargupm)^Btwp6<r<i)vo9 {cf. AJP 39, 
308, 1. 5). 

The name of the citadel of Troy, IIcpya/MK, is connected with 
Tvpyo9, tower, Ger. Burg. The Turkish designation of the site 
of Troy is Hissarlik, fortification (< Arab, kigdr, with abstract, 
not diminutive, suffix). Tptatm (> T/>oto) may be connected 
(contrast Pauly* 9, 1064, 49; 6, 730, 41) both with rupo-K, 
tower (which may denote a fortress like the Tower of London) 
and with Tvp(n;vot, the Greek name of the Etruscans whom the 
Bomans called Tusci (> Tuscany). In Umbrian Turskum nu~ 
men (« Tuscum nomen) the r is preserved. In the cuneiform 
script, Tpwtou must be written either Ta-ru-i-sa or lt~ru-i~sa 
which would explain Etruria (for i “ s and v «= o see above, 
nn. 9. 6). 

Greek historians regarded Rome as a Tyrrhenian city, and 
Roman poets call the Tiber a Tuscan river. Many of the early 
Roman names are Etruscan.^* Rome was ruled for some time 
by Etruscan kings. The ancestral hero of the Romans is the 
Trojan prince ^neas. The Roman patricians (cf. JAOS 42, 
374*) were Etruscans, not Sabines, and the plebeians: Latins, 
but the Asiatic invaders adopted the language of Latium, just 
as the Hebrews (and the Phenicians who came from the iEgean) 
adopted the language of Canaan (JHTJC 306, 22*). 

The romance of .^neas and Dido (a surname of the tutelary 
deity of Carthage) reflects an ancient alliance between Etruria 
and Carthage, which was afterwards broken. The destruction 
of Troy was not due to the rape of Helen,*® but to the rape of 

'*0/. Wilhelm Schulze, Zur Getchichte lateinischer Eigennamen 
(Berlin, 1904) p. 580 (Transactions of the Royal Society of Gottingen, 
toL 5, part 2). 

**Tbe statement (published in a great many newspapers, e. g. The 
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Hellenes; Trojan piracy in the Dardanelles interfered with 
Greek commerce {cf. JAOS 34, 419*). The name Dardanelles 
is derived from Eneas' home Dardanus on the Hellespont, and 
Latin poets occasionally call the Homans Dardani. lIoWo« in 
*EAA^a<>ro)To« means orig. path; cf. Lat. pons and inpoi aX6^ {Od. 
12, 259). "EXXfi may be a name like ^owUrj, uid 

it may be connected with eXoi, meadow-land (II. 20, 221; cf. 
Strabo 328) just as the primary connotation of Italia (Osc. 
Vtteliu) is pasture-land (EB^^ 15, 25**) < viiulus, calf, colt (— 
iroAos, prop, yearling; cf. Ito«, JHUC 348, 49, Apr. 24). Italia 
denoted originally ancient Calabria (not modern Calabria, the 
toe of the boot) i. e. the heel (NE of the Gulf of Taranto) 
which ends in the lapygian promontory (Cape Santa Maria di 
Leuca) c. 30 m SE of Otranto. Strabo (281*) calls this region 
ev/SoTOi {cf. 228: avcuxa ^ TroAla 6p€fifid'mv rc dpum; mu 

tcapTTuv coTiv. There are vast herds of cattle in Italy and enor¬ 
mous flocks of sheep. Pasture occupies about one-third of the 
total area of the country. 

Hellas was originally the name of the home of Achilles, 
Phthia in southern Thessaly, N of the Maliac Gulf, near the 
northern extremity of Euboea < rv^ovia, good pasturage (H. 2, 
683; Thuc. 1, 3; cf. EB^‘ 26, 843‘*). Also Phthia may denote 
feeding, pasture-land; cf. phthisis (or consumption, and 

the Horatian {Ep. 1, 2, 27) fruges consumers nati. The Greeks 
were nomads when they invaded the Balkan Peninsula. More 
than one half of the cultivable area of modem Greece is devoted 
to pasturage (EB'^^ 12, 435*’"). According to Aristotle, the 
original home of the Hellenes was not southern Thessaly, but 
Epirus (t. e. southern Albania) which was celebrated for its 
cattle and its horses. The priests of the most ancient Hellenic 
sanctuary Dodona were called 'EAAoi — 5<AAoi {II. 2, 233; 16, 
234). According to Hesychius, SeAAot =d iy 
#«u oi UfitU (for KOA see Pur. 16). We use pastor for minister, 
clergyman. 

In the annals of the Hittite king Morsilis (1337-1312) the 
name of the old king of Orchomenos, Eteocles (< ^ErefOKXtfip) 


Bun, Baltimore, June 29, 1924, Magazine Section, p. 2) that Profeasor 
Breasted, of Chicago, had found in the tomb of Tut*ankh'Amon a 
manuscript relating to Helen of Troy, ia erroneous. 
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appears as Ta^galauas; the initial vowel is dropped as in Arab. 
Taliani, Italian^ or in Ass. Sir^ila’a, Israelite (JBL 37, 224*) 
and the h is partially assimilated to the I, as it is in the Biblical 
Tiglaih-pxleser Kb&. TukuUi~hal~ekirra (see above, p. 239). 
Tauag{a)laua8 is called AudauoA, an Eolian, A(oAo« ^ A*foXo«. 
In Eolic, particularly in Boeotian and Lesbian, the f was per¬ 
sistent. Eteocles is said to have instituted the worship of the 
Graces; in Theocritus’ idyls (16, 104) the Charites are apos¬ 
trophized: ’ErcdxActot Bvya.rpt>i. The Hittite king addresses 

Eteocles my brother, a distinction which is bestowed only on the 
kings of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria;*' so Eteocles must 
have been a great king like Agamemnon; but as ruler of his 
colony in Pamphylia (N of Cyprus) he was vassal of the Hittite 
king, just as George I was king of Great Britain and Ireland 
as well as elector of Hanover. The name of the father of Ete¬ 
ocles of Orchomenos, ’Av8pev«, who was king of Axxiiaud, Achaia, 
and Lazpa, Lesbos, c. 1340, is given as Ant {a) rams; the t after 
n may have been pronounced d as in modem Greek (see above, 
p. 240). Bceotia continued to be the real centre of Greece down 
to the Homeric age; the Achean expedition against Troy 
started from the Boeotian harbor of Aulis (opposite Chalcis at 
the EuptTTov, the narrowest point of the Euboeic Sea) although 
the commander-in-chief, Agamemnon, was king of Mycenae in 
Argolis. The catalog of ships {II. 2, 495) begins with Bceotia. 
The present population of Bceotia is largely Albanian as it is 
also in southern Euboea. 

8. Ascanius and Alba Longa. 

Lat. Tusci, Etruscans (< Tursci •= Tvporjvoi ; cf. Bibl. Tiros, 
Gen. 10, 2) < Tpmitra > Tpwta > Tpoui. We can hardly assume 
(EB" 1, 483**) that the form Tyrrhena is preserved in the Al¬ 
banian Tirana, 20 m E of Durazzo, the ancient Dyrrhachium; 
ef. the Italian Tirana in the Valtellina, near the Swiss frontier, 
SE of the Piz Bernina in the TTpper Engadine. Nor can we 
accept the derivation of Tusci from dw/nj, censer < $v€iv (Plin. 
3, 60: a sacrifico ritu lingua Oraecorum Thusci sunt nominaii). 
The Roman patricians were Etruscans. They took Sabine wives. 

For the Assyrian power in the third and second prS'Christian mil¬ 
lenaries of. OLZ 26, 544. 
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because they refused to intermarry with the subdued Latin popu¬ 
lation. Connubium between patricians and plebeians was not 
legalized before 445. Scions of the Roman nobility were called 
Trojugenae (Juvenal 1, 100; 11, 95). The eponymic ancestor 
of the Julia gens, to which Julius Csesar belonged, was Eneas’ 
son lulus ** who is called also Ascanius which is a nomen gen¬ 
tile. The mother of Rome, Alba Longa, 15 m SE of Rome, 
near Tusculum, i. e. Little Etruria,*® is said to have been 
founded by Ascanius whose name may be connected with the 
Ascanians in Asia Minor and the Biblical Ashkenaz (DB 1,166) 
while the Alhani of Alba Longa and the other Alhenses popuU 
(Plin. 3, 69) may be identical, not only with the ancient Alhani 
at the southwestern shore of the Caspian Sea, N of Armenia, 
E of Iberia = Georgia, but also with the modem Albanians on 
the eastern coast of the Adriatic, S of Montenegro which is now 
merged in Jugo-Slavia. The width of the Strait of Otranto 
between Albania and Italy is only c. 40 m. The Greeks call the 
Albanians ^Apfiavlrai, while the Turkish name is Amauts 
(Ama'uf or Ama'ud; Albania: Amd'udluq). 

The old name of the Tuscan river Tiber was Alhula which 
cannot mean White River; the Tiber is brown or opaque yellow¬ 
ish gray (Hor. Od. 1, 2, 13 calls it flavus) not white like the 
Bavarian Isar. The water of the Alhulae Aquae (4 m W of 
Tibur) is bluish. Both Tiber (Tiftertnus) and Tibur (18 m 

** lulus (or Hus, Verg. Aen. 1, 208) must be connected with Ilium 
which may mean bottom-land, well-watered region {of. den. 13, 
10 and above, p. 48). This U alao the meaning of Damascus (PAPS 
48, 366i). Cf. the remarks on fXot, above, p. 254. Dardania may be 
explained in the same way; cf. the Hesychian 8ap9alwtip =and 
the Platonic w^ircp 9riplop Bttow . . . /loXvrcrat, Marsh means meadouf 
in German. The primary connotation of our sod, turf, sward, is sod¬ 
den, saturated with water. Ger. Aue, meadow, is connected with Lai. 
aqua > Pr. eau, Xtifiuv with Xtfinj, Fr. gazon, sod, turf, greensward = 
Ger. "Wasen Rosen; cf. JAOS 43, 423) = Fr. vase, mire = Eng. cose 
{(^woose). Turf is used in Ireland for peat (Ger. Torf). Fenlanda 
may be drained, watery swamps and peat-bogs reclaimed for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. Ger. Matte, meadow, is not connected with Lat metere, 
to mow, but identical with Matte, mat: turf and sward {cf. Ger. 
Bohuxtrte, skin) form a kind of mat. For Julius ^ Ilium cf. the deriva¬ 
tion of Judaeus from Ida, the central mountain-range of Crete (Tac. 
Hist. 6, 2), 

** Several of the chief Roman families were of Tusculan origin. 
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ENE of Rome) recall the Tibareni («the Bibl. Tvhal, Gen. 
10, 2) SE of the Black Sea; cf. the Ebro Lat. Iberus^ 

Hiberus) in Spain (contrast the Thracian Eehrus, *E/8po«, i. e. 
the Maritza) and the Niger in Africa. The name of the Tibur- 
tine sibyl, at the falls of the Anio which joins the Tiber 3 m N 
of Rome, was Albunea (Hor. Od. 1, 7, 12). 

The southern Albanians (in Epirus) call themselves Task 
(=a Tusci). They are found also in Greece as well as in south¬ 
ern Italy and Sicily. One-tenth of the population of Greece 
consists of Albanians. The white plaited petticoat known as 
fustanelle, which has been adopted by the Greek men, is a dis¬ 
tinct feature of the Albanian costume. Many of the Albanian 
women in Greece, even in the neighborhood of Athens, are igno¬ 
rant of Greek. The view (mentioned by Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus) that the Albani in eastern Caucasia were colonists from 
Alba Longa is very improbable, but the Iberians (Hiberi) in 
Caucasia (Hor. Epod. 5, 20; Tac. Ann. 6, 34) may have come 
over land from Spain, and afterwards Iberian adventurers (AJP 
45, 63) may have sailed from Spain to the Black Sea, just as 
there seems to have been, at an early date, sea-traffic between the 
Pyrenean Peninsula and the British Isles, especially Ireland and 
Cornwall (cf. above, p. 245; JHUC 348, 49,1. 9; OLZ 26, 370). 

Albion (which is generally supposed to mean White Land, 
with reference to the chalk-cliffs of Dover) was an ancient name 
of the British Isles (Plin. 4, 102) and Albania is used for Scot¬ 
land. Basques and Albanians have always been excellent sailors. 
The success of the Greek War of Independence was mainly due 
to the fleets of Hydra (4 m off the southeastern coast of Ar- 
golis) and the majority of the Hydriotes were Albanians. Both 
Eteocretans and Pelasgians (Strabo 221; OLZ 27, 178*) may 
have belonged to the same race, also the dynastic Egyptians, 
who founded the kingdoms of Lower and Upper Egypt,** while 
the predynastic Egyptians, who may have come from the north¬ 
western angle of Africa, it may be supposed, were Semites with 
an aboriginal negroid admixture (EB'^ 9, 43**; 24, 620*; 30, 
277*; contrast ZDMG 63, 524, n. 65). The peculiar features 

** Strabo (498i) speaks of a r» rois to^s 

Alyvrrlovs. Colchis was at the eastern extremity of the Black Sea, 
W of Iberia and Albania. 
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of Egyptian compared with the other Semitic tongues may be 
due to this Caucasian intrusion. The structural remains of 
Boghazkeui recall the plans of Cretan palaces in the later Mi> 
noan period (EB^^ 13, 537"). The neolithic inhabitants of 
Ireland (which was not invaded by Celts before 600 or 500 b. c. 
while Celts settled in Asia Minor in 278/7 b. c.) may have been 
Iberians. Erin (> Ireland) = Ennn, dative of Eriu ^ Iveriu^ 
Iheriu, Lat. Hibernia (Caes. B. 0, 6 , 13, 2). The early culture 
of the Iberian Peninsula may antedate the dawn of civilization 
in Eg}T)t and Babylonia (c/. above, p. 245). 

Karl Pauli and Vilhelm Thomsen arrived, indepen¬ 
dently, at the conclusion that there might be some connection 
between Etruscan and some of the languages spoken in Cau¬ 
casia, just as Sumerian is supposed to be related to Georgian.** 
In my paper on Crystal-gazing in the OT (JBL 36, 88; cf. 
JAOS 42, 373) I quoted Hugo Grotius* statement (1644) 
that he had no doubt the divination described in Ezek. 21, 26 
had been transmitted by the Chaldeans to the Lydians, and by 
them to the Etruscans {cf. OLZ 25, 492). I also called atten¬ 
tion to M. v. Niebuhr^s remarks on Etruscan and Basque {cf. 
OLZ 27, 128". 178-). 

In Basque the definite article is attached to the end of the 
word, and we find this postpositive article also in Sumerian as 
well as in Albanian, Bulgarian, and Rumanian, e. g. Basque 
zaldi, horse; zaldia, the horse; zaldiah, the horses, which recalls 
the (non-Aryan) plural ending -A; or in Armenian, e. g. 
Hay, Armenian; plur. Hayq; Sum. lugal, king (prop, vir mag^ 
nus) and lugal-e, the king;** Alban, kien, dog; kien-i, the dog; 
Rum. zi, day; ziua, the day; Bulg. zhena-ta, the woman. The 
suffix article in Albanian, Rumanian, and Bulgarian, is due, it 
may be supposed, to the influence of the aboriginal (Caucasian) 
speech of the Balkan Peninsula, and certain non-Aryan peculi¬ 
arities of Armenian must be explained in the same way {cf. 
OLZ 25, 145; 26, 565, 1, 7; 27, 51,1. 7). Basque bi, two; lau, 
four, might be combined with Sum. min, two; limmu (or lamr 

” C/. Fh. C. Karl Kramif, Cher die 
Bpraoheinheit (Frag, 1904} and JRAS, 1910, p. 53; OLZ 27, 176; 
JAOS 44, 167«. 

•• See SB § 61; Foebel H 130. 166. 223. 342. 344. 
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mu > lauuu > la'u, lau; cf. AJP 39, 307*; JAOS 43, 122, 1. 7) 
four. There is a postposition -ra, toward, to (cf. AJSL 22, 261) 
in both Sumerian (OLZ 27, 169*) and Basque, and the Basque 
pronouns we; zu, ye, may correspond to Sum. -me, our; -zu, 
thine. The pronoun for I in Sumerian should be read ga-e (cf. 
Jci-gu, with me, SO § 25, f) not ma-e (see CV 37; JAOS 37, 
322*; cf. Poebel, § 182).“’ The affixed e is demonstrative like 
the e in lugal-e, the king, or the prefixed an in Semitic an-ta, 
thou. For PoebeFs objection (§177) cf. Syr. lir-hu ^dhadton 
(Matt. 25, 40) ye have done it unto me (Noldeke, Syr. (Jr.* 
§ 221 ). 

Herodotus (1, 93) states that Lydian girls gained their dow¬ 
ries by prostitution (like some of the Japanese Geishas) and 
Plautus (Cistell. 2, 3, 19) calls this a Tuscan custom (cf. Tac. 
Ann. 4, 55). The vicus Tuscus in Borne had a bad reputation. 
Horace (Sat. 2, 3, 228) speaks of the Tusci turha impia vici. 
The Etruscans are said to have come from Lydia to Italy by 
sea in the l 2 tb century, t. e. after the destruction of Troy c. 
1184. Of course, there may also have been Etruscans who came 
from Asia Minor to Italy over land across the Alps. Piacenza, 
where the famous bronze liver was found in 1877,’* is not far 
from Milan. 


Paul Haupt. 


”For Sum. {ct. Fr. gue, ford = It. guado = ha.t. vadum; 

Fr. g^^de, woad, tcdm—'LdX. vitrum) see ZDMG 69, 564; ZA 31, 247; 
JAOS 37, 314<. In Old Welsh, initial xo (v) became gu (jrw) in the 
course of the 9U» century (EB** 6, 618^i). 

••See EB“ 20, 103**"; Pauly* 6, 727, 28; KAT* 605, 6; Jastrow, 
Rel. 2, 210; OLZ 26, 493, 11. 4. 8. 
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In our laudable eagerness to gain some knowledge of Vergil’s 
method in writing his Aeneid we are apt, it seems to me, to 
forget that the poem, even in the unfinished state in which he 
left it, is a glorious masterpiece of literary art. It follows, 
therefore, that we have no right to detach a passage or a line 
from it in order to support any theory of ours concerning the 
poet’s method of work unless we first see whether the passage 
or the line does not owe its position to the dramatic situation, 
to the part it plays in the artistic whole. 

The contrary practice, however, seems to be the rule in many 
of the attempts which have been made to determine the relative 
order of composition of the various books. Even though all the 
evidence which might bear on this question is open to all men, 
from it have been drawn the most conflicting conclusions, such, 
for example, as that the third book is the earliest of all the 
books, that the third book is the latest,—and Sabbadini at dif> 
ferent times held both views,—that the first book preceded the 
fifth, that the fifth preceded the first, that the seventh book was 
written in the last year of the poet’s life, that the seventh book 
was written before the third and fifth, and so on. That such 
conflicting conclusions should be drawn from the same evidence 
is proof not only that the evidence is not of a convincing char¬ 
acter, but that little effort has been made to see whether the 
passages which are cited in support of this or that theory may 
not be more simply explained by reference to the poet’s art. 

Any discussion of this matter of the relation between the 
books as regards the time of composition, should begin, it seems 
to me, with the statement in the Donatus Vita 23 (34): Aeneida 
prosa priufl oratione fonnatam digestamque in XII libros, par- 
ticulatim componere instituit, prout liberet quidque, et nihil 
in ordinem arripiens; that is, that Vergil first wrote out in 
prose the matter of his Aeneid and arranged it into twelve 
books, and that he then began to turn it into verse working by 
episodes. The fact that the Aeneid, as we have it, with its 
slight inconsistencies and incomplete lines, is just what would 
260 
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result from such a method of composition is assurance of the 
truth of this statement. If we cannot accept it, then no reli> 
ance can be placed on any item of information which Suetonius 
has preserved for us. If we do accept it, it follows that the 
relation of each book to the others of the twelve, at the time 
Vergil began to put them into verse, must have been on the 
whole about as it is now. Minor changes there no doubt were, 
but any such radical change in the general plan, such, for ex* 
ample, as that postulated by Noack,^ is unthinkable. It follows, 
too, that if Vergil worked his prose version into verse by epi¬ 
sodes, it is practically impossible for us to tell with any degree 
of certainty in what order the poetic version of the books was 
made. 

The question arises, then, may not some, at least, of the evi¬ 
dence from which such conflicting conclusions have been drawn, 
be of such a nature that it can be explained by reference to the 
poet’s artistic sense and to the dramatic economy of the poem? 
What follows will testify to my own belief, at least, that this 
question should be answered in the aflirmative. It is well to 
bear in mind the words of Claudius Bonatus, Interpr. Verg. I, 
p. 6 (Georgii): Vergilius—^non adserentis officio ductus est, sed 
pro tempore pro persona pro loco pro causa adstruxit ista. 

According to Heinze,* whose views must always be received 
with respect, when Vergil wrote books I, II, IV, VI, his idea 
was to have the Trojans, even before they left Troy, know both 
the name of the land to which they were going (cf. IV, 345: 
sed nunc Italiam magnam Gryneus Apollo, / Italiam Lyciae 
iussere capessere sortis), and the name of its river (cf. II, 781 
sq.: Creusa’s shade speaks to Aeneas, Hesperiam venies, ubi 
Lydius arva/inter.... fluit—Thybris); that, on the other hand, 
when he wrote book III, his idea was to have the knowledge of 
their destination come as a gradual enlightenment. If, then, 
Vergil had written the third book before the others, there was 
no reason, thinks Heinze, why he should have given up this 
plan for one so different that it would have necessitated many 


Die Erste Aenels Vergils, Herm. XXVII, 1892, pp. 407 sq. 

■ Virgils Epische Technik,* p. 87. For opposing views, cf. Karsten, 
Herm. XXXIX, 1904, pp. 269 eq.; Dessau, Herm. XL, 1914, pp. 608 sq. 
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changes in order to bring the third book into harmony with it 
If, however, the third book was written after the others, then 
the reference in these others to a definite end of the wanderings 
can easily be explained as “ vorlau%e Versudse.” 

There are, however, several obstacles in the way of this theory 
which Heinze himself recognizes but which, after the common 
fashion of us all when we do not like obstacles to stand in the 
way of our theories, he tries to avoid in a foot-note. Chief of 
these obstacles is III, 500, where Aeneas says to Andromache, 
si quando Thybrim vicinaque Thybridis arva / intraro. This 
knowledge on the hero’s part of the name of the river of his 
promised land stands, says Heinze, p. 88, n. 1, in direct contrast 
to the plan of this third book in which no where is the Tiber 
named or Latium, even in the prophecy of Helenus. The line 
must have been due, therefore, to a slip of the poet (Versehen 
des Dichters), who had not completely freed himself from his 
earlier idea of having hia hero know beforehand the definite 
name of the place to which he was bound. On the other hand, 
the definite references in book I (206, 380, 630, 553), book IV 
(346, 432, where Dido mentions Latium), book VI (67), could 
not have been due to a slip since, in these books, there is no hint 
that to Aeneas, "die Lage der neuen Heimat unbekannt sei.” 

This verse 600 of book III also bothers Miss Crump * who, fol¬ 
lowing Conrad and Sabbadini, thinks that book III was the 
earliest of all, the original order of the books having been III, 
I, II. She is led to this conclusion by the, to her, inferior 
artistic beauty of III, for she does not see how Vergil, after 
writing II or IV or VI, could have fallen back to such a low 
level in III. She disposes of the line by saying that III, 495- 
605 were a later addition inserted after the end of II was writ¬ 
ten, III, 495 being a direct reference to II, 780,—and concludes 
that Vergil thus attempted to harmonize III with II, even 
though these verses are not in harmony with the rest of III. 
She finds other discrepancies, also, between III and the other 
books as follows: that, whereas seven years of wandering are 
mentioned in I, 755, and V, 626, no definite number is men¬ 
tioned in m, which gives the impression that a short time has 

*The Growth of the Aeneid, Oxford, 1020. 
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elapsed (this is a tribute^ surely, to Vergil’s skill somewhat 
mconsistent with her opinion of III in general); that I, 382, 
matre dea monstrante yiam data fata secutus, and I, 407-8, 
quid natum totiens, crudelis tu quoque, falsis / ludis imagini- 
bus? are not borne out by any reference in III; that, finally, 
whereas in book 1, Venus and Juno play the chief roles as pro¬ 
tectress and enemy respectively of the hero, they are unim¬ 
portant in III in which, on the other hand, Apollo stands in 
the forefront. Hence, in her opinion, I, 1-33 were added after 
I and II were written and after III was put in the place it now 
occupies. 

In this matter of the part which the gods play in these books 
Heinze, too, finds a discrepancy. He does not think, however, 
that this discrepancy is evidence of a change of plan on the 
poet’s part, or that Vergil felt any discrepancy. In writing I, 

was imitating the 
since, when writing III, no opportunity presented itself for a 

of Juno’s enmity, he could justify his procedure 
Homer’s example in the case of Odysseus,* whose sufferings were 
due to the anger of Poseidon but who, even if he was conscious 
of this fact, makes no mention of it. That Vergil had this 
parallel in mind is shown, thinks Heinze, by Helenus’ words in 
III, 436 sq.: unum illud tibi, nate dea, proque omnibus unum / 
praedicam et repetens iterumque iterumque monebo: / lunonis 
magnae primum prece numen adora, / Iimoni cane vota libens 
dominamque potentem / supplicibus supera donis. These words 
are modelled, says Heinze, on the words of Teiresias to Odys¬ 
seus in A, 100 sq.; in both passages there is a warning for the 
future and no reference is made to the effect of the god’s wrath 
in the past. So Venus also remains in the background through¬ 
out III, and there is nothing in Aeneas’ narrative to Dido to 
show that during the greater part of his voyage he received 
any aid or comfort from her. In this regard Vergil, he thinks, 

*The ways of criticism are strange t Whereas Heinze tries to ex¬ 
plain what he considers inconsistencies in III by Homer's practice in 
the Odyssey, Noack, who agrees with him in re^rd to the time of 
composition of III, finds very few reminiscences of the Odyssey in HI 
bat many of the Iliad. 




prooemion of the Odyssey, and 
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when he wrote I, had planned differently, as is shown by Aeneas’ 
words to Venus in I, 382 and 407 (quoted above). These lines, 
however, do not imply necessarily that the poet was working 
with any definite plan in mind, since here again Vergil could 
justify himself by the analogy of Homer’s treatment of Athena 
in the Odyssey. Hence he is inclined to see in the falsis imagi- 
nibus of 1, 407, a reminiscence of Athena’s shape-shiftings in 
her dealings with Odysseus. The reproach contained in the 
line is, however, meaningless in the light of the fully developed 
plan of III, and had Vergil lived to revise his poem he would, 
Heinze thinks, have probably corrected the lack of reference. 

These passages from Heinze and Miss Crump I have cited 
because they furnish the chief support for their conclusions 
regarding the relation of book III to the others of the first six. 
The fact that their conclusions are diametrically opposed is 
justification, it seems to me, for this attempt to consider the 
lines which they quote from the Aeneid in the light of Vergil’s 
artistic conception and purpose. 

Let us turn first to lines 1-33 of book I. Miss Crump con¬ 
siders the connection between them and line 34 more abrupt 
than would have been the case had Vergil written them at, so 
to speak, one sitting. She concludes, therefore, as we have seen, 
that they were written after the rest of I was composed, at the 
time when Vergil decided to make I the new first book instead 
of III which stood originally in the first place. Heinze con¬ 
siders the lines as a prooemion written in imitation of the prooe- 
mion of the Odyssey without definite thought how the details 
which were to follow would correspond to it. Noack sees two 
prooemia; lines 1-7 are the prooemion to the entire twelve books. 
The first draft of the poem, however, consisting of books I, II, 
IV, VI, which Vergil wrote under the infiuence of the Odyssey, 
may well have begun with line 8, Musa, mihi causas memora, 
quo numine laeso, with which he compares Ody. a, 1: 'AvSpa tun. 

iyvtirt, 'fiovtm. 

Such ideas as these of Heinze and Noack are an illustration 
of a fault common to criticism of Vergil since the time of Macro- 
bius and Servius, namely, that of assuming that, because Vergil 
wrote an epic, he wrote an Homeric epic. This is the fault into 
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which Professor Bassett falls, when he criticizes * the beginning 
of the Aeneid as an “over-elaboration,” and says that Vergil, 
by introducing the reasons for Juno’s wrath “ artlessly explains 
the cause of the wanderings and hardships of his hero before 
he begins to tell the story,” that is, according to him, at line 34. 
No one, of course, will deny that Vergil employs the machinery 
of Homer, and that in writing the prooemion to book 1 there 
came into his mind the opening lines not only of the Odyssey 
but also of the Iliad. It does not follow, however, that Vergil 
wrote, in the sense that Homer wrote, the narrative of “ the 
wanderings and hardships” of one hero only, for he did not. 
What Vergil wrote was the epic, or rather the drama, of a great 
people, of the genus Latinum / Albanique patres atque altae 
moenia Bomae (7), of which that hero was the founder. What, 
one may ask, has this in common with Homer? In the history 
of that people one event stood out above all others, an event to 
which they owed in part their greatness and their place in the 
world, the long, bitter, but triumphant struggle with Carthage. 
From the beginning of that struggle the Romans realized its 
meaning, and the fancy of the people, no less than the fancy 
of poets, saw in it the reflexion of a struggle between divine 
forces, between Juno, the enemy of the Trojans and their de¬ 
scendants, the Romans, and patron goddess of Carthage, Rome’s 
great enemy, and Venus and Jupiter representing the divine 
will that from the Trojans, populum late regem belloque super¬ 
bum / venturum excidio Libyae. So Naevius and so Ennius 
had visualized the struggle,* and Horace quickened the old idea 
into new life by his glorious third ode of book III. Hence it 
is that Vergil ends his prooemion with a prayer to the Muse to 
tell him the reasons for Juno’s wrath (8-12); hence his narra¬ 
tive begins not with line 34 but with line 12, with the name of 
Carthage, the city of Juno’s love, which she had planned, si qua 
fata sinant, to make the capitol of the world; hence the refer¬ 
ence in line 20 to the glory of Rome that was to be, and to those 
(not one hero only, Aeneas is not mentioned in lines 12-33), the 

* The ProemB of the Iliad and the Odyssey, A. J. P. XLIV, 1923, 
p. 339, n. 1, and p. 344. 

* Cf. Macr. 8. VT, 2, 31; Serv. ad Aen. I, 20. 
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reliquiae Danaum atque inmitis Achillis, who, in spite of the 
hostility of Juno, were to make that glory possible. There is, 
therefore, no break between lines 33-4; Juno is still the real 
subject, and the narrative of her position as patron goddess of 
Carthage and of her hatred of the Trojans (not of one hero 
only) is continued dramatically by her soliloquy, 36 sq., which 
introduces the great drama of the gods’ part in the destiny of 
Rome. Juno is successful in her first attempt to hinder the 
fulfillment of that destiny; the storm falls upon the deep and 
the happiness with which the band of Trojans had left Sicily 
(35) is turned to tears. And then, in this dark hour for the 
mortal actors in the drama, who cannot know or understand 
their lot, we are carried up into heaven where Jupiter unfolds 
to the sorrowing mother-goddess the glorious destiny, not of her 
son only, but of his descendants, and announces Juno’s renunci¬ 
ation of her wrath (280) to join with him in favoring Romanos 
rerum dominos gentemque togatam (282), until the culmi¬ 
nation of their glory in the reign of peace and law under Au¬ 
gustus. Again we may ask, what has this in common with 
Homer? Or what right have we to judge Vergil’s epic drama 
from the point of view of Homer’s epic narrative, Vergil’s con¬ 
ception by Homer’s? 

The opening lines of the Aeneid, therefore, far from having 
been written under the domination of Homer’s prooemia, far 
from being a mere over-elaboration, an artless explanation of 
the causes of the hero’s hardships, far from being an abrupt 
introduction written under the compulsion of a change of plan, 
have nothing, save a phrase or two, in common with Homer’s 
prooemia; they contain no more and no less than is needed to 
indicate, by a surpassing artistry, the poet’s conception of his 
whole, and they stand in the most intimate connection with that 
whole as well as with the lines immediately following them. 

In the first book also are two other lines which loom large 
in the arguments of Heinze and Miss Crump; I, 382: matre 
dea monstrante viam data fata secutus, and 407, quid natum 
totiens, crudelis tu quoque, falsis / ludis imaginibus? To 
Heinze, since in III there is nothing in Aeneas" narrative (the 
italics are mine) to show that during the greater part of his 
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wandering, he had received any aid or comfort from Venus, 
and no reference is made to even one falsa imago, this is evi¬ 
dence that Vergil had planned when writing book I to make 
Venus play a leading role, but gave up Venue for Apollo when 
writing book III. Miss Crump likewise thinks the lines are 
inconsistent with book III, but her conclusion from this (as¬ 
sumed) inconsistency is, that Vergil neglected to make the 
details in I correspond with the matter in the earlier III. 

Let us notice, first, the relation between these lines and the 
immediate context. Venus, after hearing from Jupiter the 
fatum Bomanum must, in the joy of her heart, see her son, 
must with her own lips assure him of the safety of his com¬ 
panions and of an hospitable reception by Dido, the queen of 
the land to which he has come, a queen who, like Aeneas, as 
Venus is careful to tell him, had been a wanderer and an out¬ 
cast but, unlike Aeneas, has found a home and peace. I need 
not pause here to emphasize the irony of this situation,—a 
mother, and the protecting divinity of the Boman people, lead¬ 
ing her son, the ancestor of that people, into a situation which 
was to bring about his own moral undoing and to cause a cen¬ 
tury of woe to Borne. This irony, however, if nothing else, 
would justify the bitterness and the pathos of Aeneas’ reply to 
his mother’s question as to his identity, sum pius Aeneas— 
conscendi navibus aequor / matre dea monstrante viam data 
fata secutus. No wonder his goddess-mother could suffer him 
to say no more; no wonder that her love prompted her to reveal 
herself, if but for a moment, to him; no wonder that her heart¬ 
sick son, whose hopes had again been mocked, should cry out as 
she turned from him, quid natum totiens, crudelis tu quoque, 
falsis / ludis imaginibus? From the point of view of poetry 
what could surpass these lines? They are in perfect harmony 
with the situation of the characters involved, they are true from 
the point of view of art, even if Venus had never before this 
moment showed herself to her suffering son. That was enough 
for the poet who wrote them, even if it does not satisfy his 
critics who think that he should have given a cross reference to 
some other book of his poem, or to the Odyssey. 

Are these lines (382, 407), however, inconsistent with any¬ 
thing in the other books? In regard to 382, it is to be noted 
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that Aeneas does not say to Venus, " my mother led me during 
all my wanderings,” but simply, “ I set sail with my mother 
pointing out my way, following prophecies of the gods.” Ser- 
yius may have been right in seeing in this line a reference to 
the tradition that Venus* star did guide the Trojans, and Vergil 
may have had the tradition in mind again when he wrote 11, 
801, where Aeneas and his followers are making ready to set 
sail; iamque iugis summae surgebat Lucifer Idae / ducebatque 
diem; the fata may be those referred to in III, 363, IV, 345, 
However this may be, could Vergil make Aeneas in book HI 
tell Dido that his goddess-mother was his guide and protector 
during his wanderings when these had meant nothing hut 
suffering and “ hopes deferred ? ” Or, again, how could he tell 
her that hie mother had mocked him by showing herself now 
and then and, as far as he knew, without aiding him in his 
moments of dire distress? What a mother and what a guide! 
Surely in Aeneas’ own narrative to Dido there was no place for 
Venus, and we have no right to cite omissions and insertions, 
which are absolutely essential from the artistic standpoint, as 
evidence for any theory for the priority of this or that book. 

What is true of Venus’ absence from book III is true, also, 
of Juno’s. ** Strange,” cry the critics, ‘‘ that Vergil should have 
made Juno so prominent in book I and then have left her out 
of III! He must have been imitating Homer, or else changed 
his plan.” But is it strange? Although Aeneas knows that 
Juno had been the enemy of Troy,—the vision of her pitiless 
figure had been vouchsafed him when his city fell,—he did not 
know, as far, at least, as the poem tells us, that her enmity was 
still pursuing the Trojans any more than he knew that in the 
distant day of Rome’s future she would join with Jupiter in 
favoring his descendants. But even if Aeneas had known, how 
could he have told Dido? Remember the situation. When 
Aeneas enters Dido’s rising city, the first sight which meets his 
gaze is the splendid temple which the queen is building in honor 
of her patron goddess, Juno. On its walls he sees pictured by 
a sympathetic hand the story of his people’s sufferings and the 
cruelty of their conquerors: hie primum Aeneas sperare salu- 
tem / ausus et adflictis melius confidere rebus (I, 451-2). In 
the light of the opening lines of the poem and of Rome’s rela- 
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tion to Carthage the masterly irony of this whole passage is 
apparent. To this temple comes the radiant Dido, happy in 
her task of establishing her new city, and at its doors she seats 
herself upon her throne; here it is that she receives the ship¬ 
wrecked Trojans and with generous sympathy extends to them 
her all. And later, when Tyrians and Trojans crowd the ban¬ 
quet hall and ancestral ceremonies are kindled into life,” it is 
the queen who prays, 730 sq.: luppiter—hunc laetum Tyriisque 
diem Troiaque profectis / esse velis nostrosque huius meminisse 
minores (again note the irony); adsit laetitiae Bacchus dator 
et bona luno. 

Surely in the light of this relationship between Dido and 
Juno, a relationship which Vergil is so careful to emphasize 
both here and, by implication, in the opening lines of the poem, 
it was impossible for him from the point of view of his art, to 
say nothing of that of good taste, to have made Aeneas, even 
if he was conscious of Jimo’s hostility, set forth that fact to 
Dido. Had he done so there could have been, as far as poetic 
art is concerned, no story. For, if Dido had known of Juno’s 
undying hatred of the Trojans, or if Aeneas had known of 
Juno’s purpose to make Carthage mistress of the world, there 
could have been no problem of the conflict of human loves with 
the divine will which Vergil makes the subject of his fourth 
book. And yet Vergil has succeeded in reminding us in book 
III of Juno’s position and in a way that is most impressive and 
in entire harmony with the dramatic situation. Aeneas quotes 
to Dido the prophecy of Helenus—a Trojan, note, one who, just 
as other Trojans, has suffered from the hostility of Juno. The 
very climax of his prophecy, however, is a solemn warning to 
Aeneas (435 sq.), that he must pay homage to the power of 
Juno, must make his prayers to Juno, and with suppliant gifts 
sue the favor of that sovereign mistress. The words are care¬ 
fully chosen so that there is no hint to Dido who hears them of 
the real relation of Juno to this stranger who is to mean so 
much to her. Heinze’s explanation of the passage as due to a 
reminiscence of the Odyssey, A, 100 sq., is entirely superfluous; 
there is little similarity between the two passages save, as he 
notes, that they both refer to the future. But to what other 
sphere of time a prophecy can refer I do not see, and it is of the 
future, and, be it noted, the immediate future, concerning which 
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Aeneas has asked: fare age—quae prima pericula vito / quidve 
sequens tantos possim superare labores? (362 sq.). The Toiy 
indedniteness of Helenus’ words throws an atmosphere of xnye* 
tery over what is still hidden while, at the same time, they 
recall to the reader the drama of the gods foreshadowed in 
book I. 

The position of Apollo in III is simply and satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained by the position of Apollo as god of colonists and by his 
relation to the religious reforms instituted by Augustus,—a 
delicate compliment to the Emperor and another link connect¬ 
ing the legendary past with Vergil’s own vital present. It is to 
be noted, however, that Vergil is careful to connect Apollo with 
the wanderings of his hero from the very beginning, for in IV, 
345 Aeneas tells Dido, Italiam magnam Gryneus Apollo, / 
Italiam Lyciae iussere capessere sortis, and in VI, 56, Aeneas 
prays to Apollo, Phoebe, gravis Troiae semper miserate labores, 
—tot maria intravi duce te penitusque repostas / Massylum 
gentis praetentaque 'Syrtibus arva. 

It is line 500 of book III, however, which Heinze and Miss 
Crump And most awkward for their theories, and we have seen 
by what diverse methods they have tried to make it support 
their diverse views. But this line, too, like the others which I 
have considered is so suited to its context, arises so naturally 
out of the situation, that it cannot be used to support any con¬ 
clusion save that Vergil was a poet. 

Aeneas, when in Crete, learns for the first time, from the 
Penates (III, 163 sq.), that the terra Hesperia, a name which 
he, at least, had heard (cf. 11, 781), was identical with Italia, 
of which the Grynian Apollo and other oracles had spoken (cf. 
above and III, 363), and Anchises (180 sq.) confirms this 
identification by recalling a prophecy of Cassandra, to which, 
naturally enough, no one had paid any attention.^ Henceforth 
Italia is uppermost in Aeneas’ mind and the dire prophecy of 
the Harpies, which soon follows, only serves to keep it so. 

* It will be noticed that Vergil is careful here as everywhere to mukn 
the intervention of superhuman agents fit in with the psychological 
situation of his human characters. The pestilence and famine which 
have visited the Trojans are evidence that Crete cannot be their prom¬ 
ised land, and Anchises has bidden his son return to Delos again to 
ask Apollo’s will. All, therefore, that Aeneas had ever heard about 
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When, therefore, he meets Helenus, priest of Apollo, and ques¬ 
tions hiTP concerning the future, the word Italia, pregnant now 
with hope and dread, springs first to his lips (364). Helenus’ 
first words, however, contain small comfort, for he tells him 
that that Italia which he, in his blindness (ignarus), thinks 
near, is still far, far away, and that many dangers still lie ahead. 
Nor of the final end of his wanderings does Helenus tell him 
exactly,—the prima pericula (367) are naturally emphasized,— 
only that he will recognize the end by finding near a secluded 
stream, secret! ad fluminis \mdam (389), a sow all white with 
thirty young all white (392). Then, when the time comes for 
Aeneas’ departure, Helenus’ last words but emphasize the hope¬ 
lessness of it all,—Ausoniae (cf. terras Ausonias in the Penates’ 
prophecy, 171), pars ilia procul quam pandit Apollo (479). 
Hence these words are in Aeneas’ mind when he bids farewell to 
the prophet and to Andromache and looks his laat upon the new 
Troy of their make-believe and contrasts the woe and hopeless¬ 
ness of his future with their fortima peracta (493), lines 495 sq.: 

vobis parta quies: nullum maris aequor arandum, 
arva neque Ausoniae semper cedentia retro 
quaerenda. EfBgiem Xanthi Troiamque videtis:— 

have their river and a city called by the dear old names, 
and he, too, has a river, the Thybris of Creusa’s prophecy, and 
if ever he will find it and the fields along its banks, si quando 
Thybrim vicinaque Thybridis arva / intraro (500-1), and see 
the city builded for his people, then he and they will make of 
Epirus and Hesperia one Troy (601-605). 

Line 500 is, therefore, so nicely fitted to the context that any 
theory which considers it merely as a part of a passage added 
by the poet to harmonize one book with another is untenable. 
The context, too, makes it clear that to Aeneas the Thybris is 
still but a name, its exact location still unknown, and Heinze’s 
assumption that the line is not in harmony with the plan of 
this third book is equally untenable. Moreover, even if the poet 
had not told us that Aeneas had heard the name Thybris, the 

tiie end of his voyage must have come into hie mind as he lay upon his 
bed wondering about the meaning of the dark prophecies. He falls 
into a restless sleep, during which the Penates come and half solve 
the riddle. 
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use of the name here, after the reference to the river Xanthus, 
would, from the point of view of poetic art, have been entirely 
justifiable. 

The poet has, however, told us how Aeneas learned the name, 
and the occasion when he learned it was one which inevitably 
was in Aeneas’ mind at this moment of parting from Helenus 
and Andromache. The meeting with these two had made the 
sad past live again and with it the wife whom he had loved and 
lost, to whose son Andromache has just spoken (489) her sad 
farewell. It is Creusa’s words, therefore, concerning the river 
of the promised land which come to his mind as he leaves this 
new Troy built on the banks of a new Xanthus, but clearly the 
location of that river is now no better known than it was at the 
time he first heard the name, his hopes of finding it seemingly 
no nearer realization. 

For the words of Creusa’s prophecy, II, 780 sq.: terram 
Hesperiam venies, ubi Lydius arva / inter opima virum leni 
fluit agmine Thybris, far from giving to Aeneas any definite 
information concerning the end of his voyage and the location 
of his future kingdom, as Heinze would have us believe, are in 
reality the darkest of all the fata. Surely the poet meant us to 
understand that to Aeneas terra Hesperia could have meant 
only “the land in the west 
Thybris of Lydia.” * Vergil, therefore, is using the prophecy 
as others had used it before him,® to give directions which seem 
explicit and final on the face of them and are yet not so, or which 
give the name of a place and not its situation, another instance 
of that irony which, as I have noted, Vergil employs with such 
fine effect throughout this whole story of his hero’s wanderings. 
Vergil is careful, moreover, to show us that to Aeneas the loca¬ 
tion of the Tiber, of Latium, even of Italy was throughout 
unknown. He and his companions begin their voyage “ doubt¬ 
ful whither the prophecies (those of Creusa and of Apollo) were 

* It is worth notini; that it is only here in the Aeneid that Vergil 
applies this epithet to the Tiber. Strictly the term is an anachronism, 
but it is justifiable in Creusa’s mouth since she, for this moment, at 
least, is an omniscient divinity, and he may have intended its use to 
make the prophecy, from Aeneas’ point of view, more meaningless than 
ever. 

• Cf. Heinze, 1. e., p. 85. 


and Lydius Thybris only “the 
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to lead them,” III, 7. Nor does Helenus’ prophecy remove the 
donbt, inasmuch as he gives specific directions concerning the 
immediate hazards only (the prima pericula of Aeneas* ques¬ 
tion), and does not mention either Latium or the Tiber. Aeneas* 
own words in HI, 500 show that he knows nothing of the loca¬ 
tion of the river, and he receives no enlightenment, of course, 
during his stay in Carthage. Hence, after his return from Car¬ 
thage to Sicily, as he stands by his father’s tomb, the hopeless¬ 
ness of his quest, his uncertainty of the location of the promised 
land and its river, finds pathetic expression: Y, 82, non licuit 
finis Italos fataliaque arva / nec tecum Ausonium quicumque 
est quaerere Thybrim. These words afford clear evidence, 
surely, that Vergil did not want us to understand that Creusa’s 
prophecy in II. 780 sq. conveyed to Aeneas any definite infor¬ 
mation as to the end of his voyage. 

One would assume, therefore, that, since in Y Vergil repre¬ 
sents his hero as being ignorant of the location of his new home, 
he must have been ignorant of it during his stay in Carthage, 
and I see nothing in the lines quoted by Keinze in support of 
the contrary view to disprove this assumption. Vergil certainly 
makes it as clear as a poet can or need throughout the first six 
books that to Aeneas and his followers there were known certain 
prophecies concerning a promised land to which he was to lead 
them. The exact situation of this land they are not told, nor 
did the prophecies agree as to its name. This some gave as 
terra Hesperia, or simply Hesperia, so the mad Cassandra (III, 
185) and Creusa who, speaking to Aeneas only, connects with 
it a river, Lydius Thybris; others as Italia (cf. I, 380; HI, 364; 
rV, 345; VI, 61); others, we must suppose, since the poet need 
not tell us every detail, as Latium (I, 205; 554; VI, 67). No 
one of these names, however, could have meant more to tiie 
Trojans than another, and not until they are in Crete do they 
learn that Hesperia and Italy are one. Thus Italia, even though 
its exact location is still unknown, becomes something more 
definite, and Helenus* prophecy, full of mystery as it is, dis¬ 
appointing as it is in regard to the goal, assures them of its 
resdity and of the purpose of the gods that they shall settle 
therein. Italia, Italia, is their glad cry when they first behold 
it (HI, 523). Full of happiness, therefore, they leave Sicily 
(I, 35), from which, according to Helenus, they will reach the 
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land of their hope, finis Italos (III, 440). Then comes the 
storm, they are ship-wrecked on a desolate shore, Italia has once 
more proved an empty dream. 

Here, when their leader, with a smile upon his lips, although 
his heart is as heavy as theirs (I, 208), tries to reassure them, 
what can he say ? The very logic of the situation requires some 
reference to their goal other than Italia; the word is now, so 
to speak, one of bad omen. We may catch an echo of their 
feelings regarding it in the hopelessness of Aeneas’ reply to his 
mother a little later, I, 380 sq.: Italiam quaero—Europa atque 
Asia pulsus. Hence it is that the poet makes his hero say 
Latium not Italia, I, 205 sq.: tendimus in Latium sedes ubi 
fata (“ prophecies ”) quietas ostendunt. Even though we are 
not told definitely from what fatum the Trojans had learned 
the name, there is certainly nothing in these words to show, as 
Heinze maintains, that to the Trojans—and Vergil is writing 
from their point of view, not from ours—the exact location of 
Latium was any better known than that of Italia had been. 
We see from Ilioneus’ words in I, 530 sq., 654 sq., that it was 
not. Est locus is as definite as he can be; he knows its 
names, Hesperia, Italia, Latium, so much he has heard from the 
old prophecies or from his leader; but without that leader he 
makes it clear that the quest is hopeless, and that Sicily, where 
at least there were sedes paratae (I, 557), would have to serve 
them as their new home. So, too, Aeneas, in his address to 
Dido, 595 sq., speaks as one uncertain of his goal: semper honos 
nomenque tunm laudesque manebunt, / quae me cumque vocant 
terrae. 

The situation in IV is, of course, the same as in I, and what 
is true of the references to Italia and Latium in the one is 
true of the references in the other. In both not only do these 
references carry no idea of the definite location of the promised 
land, but they arise naturally out of the dramatic situation. 
During that winter of sweet sin, so long to all but Aeneas and 

** Lines I, 630-534 are found also in III, 163-166, which the poet has 
put in the mouth of the Penates when they, acting for Apollo, speak to 
Aeneas. In themselves, however, since they are suited to the context 
in both places, they afford no evidence on which to decide which passage 
was written first. Alii alia putant; cf. Heinze, p. 89, n. 2. 
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Dido (IV, 193), Vergil makes it dear'^ that Aeneas often 
thought of Italia and all that it implied of duty and responsibil¬ 
ity to his son; hence the emphasis which is put upon regnum Hes- 
periae (355) and regnum Italiae, in Mercury’s message from 
Jupiter (IV, 275). And the moral awaking of the hero brings 
with it, therefore, the realization that he must sacrifice his love 
to his duty and continue his quest for that Italia of the prophe¬ 
cies which Mercury’s words recall,—if, indeed, they were ever far 
from his consciousness; hence his reply to Dido, 345, Italiam 
magnam Gryneus Apollo, / Italiam Lyciae iussere capessere 
sortis. That Dido in 432 should mention Latium is not surpris¬ 
ing since she had heard this name from Ilioneus (I, 554), if not 
from Aeneas himself. 

This summary, imperfect as it is, will make it apparent, I trust, 
that every line in the first six books in which reference is made 
to the end of Aeneas’ wanderings arises naturally out of the dra¬ 
matic situation, and that in each case the form of expression 
chosen by the poet finds its justification in this fact. From the 
point of view of the poet’s art this is all that is necessary, but 
we may, I think, go farther and say that there is no such serious 
disagreement between these references as to justify any definite 
conclusion regarding the priority of this or that book in which 
they occur. On the other hand they do justify the conclusion 
that the poet, in telling of the wanderings of his hero, had 
from the beginning one plan in mind, namely, that the name, or 
rather the names, of the promised land should be known to 
Aeneas and the Trojans before their departure from Asia, but 
that only gradually should there come to them enlightenment 
as to the meaning of these names, their essential oneness, and the 
exact location of the haven which they designated. 


M. B. Ogle. 


UlTITlMlTT or VeBUOKT. 


Cf. IV, 351 sq. where Aeneas justiflee to Dido his decision to re* 
turn to his duty, me patris Anchisae, quotiens umentibus umbris / dox 
operit terras,—me puer Ascanius capitisque iniuria cari, / quem regno 
Hesperiae fraudo et fatalibus arvie. Heinze's objection that we 
•hould have been told of these visions before Mercury’s visit is non* 
sense; Aeneas has not yielded without a struggle between his love and 
hie duty, just as Dido has not (460 sq.), but he could not have told her 
of it any more than she could have told him. 
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IV.—NOTES ON JUVENAL, I, III, VI, X. 
Satibb I. Juvenal’s Preface (1-13). 

Semper ego auditor tan turn? numquamne reponam 
vexatuB quotiene rauci Tbeseide Cordi? 
impune ergo mihi recitarerit ille togatas, 

. hie elegos? impune diem conaumpserit ingens 
Telephus aut summi plena iam margins libri 
scriptus et in tergo necdum finitus Orestes? 
nota magis nulli domus est sua quam mihi luena 
Martis et Aeoliis vicinum rupibus antrum 
Vulcani; quid agant venti, quas torqueat umbras 
Aeacus, unde alius furtivae devehat aunim 
pelliculae, quantas iaculetur Monychus ornos> 

Frontonis platani convulsaque marmora clamant 
semper et adsiduo ruptae lectors columnae. 

The commentators do not seem to have noticed how closely these 
lines resemble Vergil’s preface to Georgies III (3 sqq.) : 

cetera quae vacuas tenuissent carmine mentes 
omnia iam vulgata: quis aut Eurysthea durum, 
aut ittlaudati nescit Busiridia arast 
cui non dictus Hylas puer *■ et Latonia Delos 
Hippodameque umeroque Pelops insignis ebumo, 
acer equisf 


Here as in the early mention of the levee in Georg, II. 461 sq., 


si non ingentem foribus domus alta superbis 
mane salutantum totis vomit aedibus undam, 


Vergil suggests the theme of the later poet. But Vergil is 
deserting the well-worn stories of Greek mythology to write 
about the exploits of Augustus: 

in medio mihi Caesar erit templumque tenebit (1. 16), 

while Juvenal’s choice of a modem subject is caused by the 
vices and follies of contemporary Rome, and his model is Lu- 
cilius, secuit LucUius urhem (Persius I. 114). This timeli¬ 
ness of his satire is stressed by Juvenal throughout his preface. 


^ Mayor and Friedl&nder quote this on Juv. I. 164, multum quaesl* 
tus Hylas. 
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It comes up a second time in lines 52 sqq.: 

haec ego non agitem? eed quid magiet Heraeleaa 
aut Diomedeaa aut mugitum iabyrinthi, etc., 

and a third time at the end^ 163 sqq.: 

nnlli gravis est percussus Achilles 
aut multum' quaesitus Hylas umamqne secutus: 
ense velut stricto quotiens Lucilius ardens 
infremuit, etc., 

thus closing on the same note on which he began (cp. magnus- 
Aunmcae-alnmnns, I. 20). It is this symmetrical arrangement 
of the poem to which I especially wish to call attention, in view 
particularly of Nettleship’s criticisms of '‘the ill-proportioned 
piece,” in which so many of the commentators concur.* 

Another example of three-fold repetition is the lectica of the 
criminal profiteer, which annoys Juvenal in much the same way 
as an automobile a pedestrian today. 

1) lines 30-33; 

nam quis iniquae 

tarn patiens urbis tam ferreus ut teneat se 
eausidici nova cum veniat lectica Mathonis 
plezia ipso? 

2) lines 63-67: 

nonne libet medio eeras implere capaces 
quadrivio cum iam sexta cerviee feratur 

signator falsi? 

3) lines 158-9; 

qui dedit ergo tribus patruis aconita vehatur 
pensilibus plumis atque illinc despiciat nos? 

The editors generally censure Juvenal for the digression on 
the sportula,* lines 94-136, but this is most carefully constructed 

*Prof. H. E. Butler, Post-Augn»t<in Poet$, p. 292, is an exception: 

** No better preface has ever been written.** 

' H. L. Wilson ad loo. says ** in lines 135 ff. the vice of 
is taken up at greater length,** and refers to A. Qereke, OOtt. get 
Ans. 1896, p. 961, which I have not been able to see. 
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by Juvenal, and is the core of the poem, with its two dial<^e6, 
—^an essential part of the satura. It begins: 

quu fercnlft septem 

aecreto cenavit avusT nunc »portula primo 
I«mtne parva sedet, etc., 

and ends: 


vestibulie abeunt . . . 

. . . cauZie miserU atque ignit emcndut. 
optima silvarum interea pelagique vorabit 
rex honim vacuisque toria tantum ipte tooebi^ 


Kote the chiastic order, a b c c' b' a': a. secreto CJenavit, a', 
tantum ipse iacebit; b. sportula, b'. caulis—atque ignis emendus; 
c. primo limine, c'. vestibulis. This is obliterated by the ap¬ 
parently universal practice of putting a paragraph before line 


127, 


ipee dies puicbro distinguitur ordine rerum: 
sportula, deinde fonim, etc. 


But the whole point of the digression is the relation of the 
modem patron and client, and the attendance through the day 
is an important part of the subject. Some editors here com¬ 
plain because Juvenal does not give a full account of the day, 
but this would have lengthened the digression.* 

For the chiastic order at beginning and end, compare lines 
86 sqq. of the episode of Eppia (VI. 63-113): 

immemor ilia domua et coniugii atque »orori» 
nil patriae indulait plorantesque improba natot, 

. . . reliquit. 

with lines 111 sq.: 

hoc puerie patriaeque, hoc praetulit ilia sorori 
atque riro. 

Here the correspondence is still more marked abcdd'c'b'a': 
a. coniugis, a.' viro; b. sororis, b.' sorori; c. patriae, c.' pa- 


* Compare the account of the lady's day in VI. 474 sqq.: 

est pretium curae penitus cc^oscere toto 
quid faciant agitentque die, 

with Mr. Duff’s note ad loc. 
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triae; d. natos, d/ pueris; ® and the artifice is carried further. 
The extremes (a. coniugis, a.' viro, d. natos, d.' pueris) have 
the words changed, whereas in the means (b. sororis, b/sorori, c. 
patriae, c.' patriae) the words are the same. 

I. 170 SQ. 

Experiar quid concedatur in illos 
quorum Flaminia togitur cinis atque Latina. 

Does this mean much more than that Juvenal intended to take 
Homan subjects and not Greek myths? Just above he had 
epoken of Aeneas, Achilles and Hylas as contrasted with the 
objects of Lucilius’ satires,—^living men, auditores. Juvenal 
does not care for mythical subjects, but in his time attacks on 
contemporaries were impossible. So he takes a middle course, 
as indicated by “pone Tigellinum” line 155. Tigellinus im¬ 
plies Nero, i. e. an Emperor.* That even this middle course 
was not without its dangers is shown by the persistent story 
of the actor Paris and Juvenal’s exile.^ Compare Matemus 
and his Cato, Tacitus, Dial. 3. One might mention “ Cleon,’’ an 
anonymous pamphlet which appeared in England during the 
late war. It was documented like a doctor’s dissertation, but 
the whole history of Cleon was told with the closest possible 
reference to a well-known public man of the day, and in view 
of “Dora’s” activities the author was probably well advised 
not to sign his name. So too the objects of Juvenal’s attacks 
were well known even though they were called by the names 
of former evil-doers, e. g. III. 53-4: 

earuB erit Verri, qui Verrem tempore quo vult 
accusare potest. 

Satibe hi. 

Juvenal’s craftsmanship in this poem has been so universally 
admired that it does not call for defence; however, some in- 

* Eor similar examples in Catullus and Vergil, see my articles 0. 
R. (1908) XXII, p. 180, and 0. Q. (1916) X, p. 92, note. 

* Compare (Charles I and Strafford, ** If he is Sejanus, I must be 
Tiberius.” 

*VII. 92, with the scholiast’s note, and the statesnent in the Vita. 
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stances of symmetrical arrangement seem to have escaped notice. 
It is natural that the poem at the end should return to Urn- 
bricius and his wagon-load of household goods, but the corres¬ 
pondences in thought and language are remarkably close. First 
of all, in the last line (322) OMditor of P, the Viennese frag¬ 
ment, and F, is supported against adiutor of the other MSS., 
if we note that 

Baturarum ego, ni pudet illM 
auditor gelidoa veniam caligatue in agroa 

is contrasted with lines 8 sq.: 

mille perienla saevae 
urbi« et Auguato recitantes menae poetaa. 

Here cool fields are contrasted with hot Borne, cdligatus with 
togatus (implied, of course, of dress at the recitation in the 
city), poetas and their subjects from mythology with Juvenal 
and his satires. Compare the way oAiditor is used I. 1: 

Semper auditor tantumf 

(i. e. of mythological subjects) with the same word in 1.166 sq.: 

rubet auditor cui frigida mens eet 

(i.e. of satires). 

Further, Cumis, line 2, is taken up by Oumis, line the 
penultimate line. 

Line 3: 

uniim civem donare Bibyllae, 

balances line 320, third from the end; 

ad Helyinam Gererem veatramqne Dianam. 

In each case there is a reference to the civic religious interests 
of the town. 

In lines 4 sq.: 

ianua Baianim est et gratum litus amoeni 
secessus, 

there is a contrast between the health resort of fashionable 
Borne and Juvenal's journey for rest to his old home in lines 
318sq., fourth and fifth from the end: 
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qnotieiLB te 

Soma tuo reflci properantem reddet Aquino. 

The references to raeda, line 10^ and iumenta and mulio 316 sq., 
are more obvious^ but they help to illustrate the symmetry of 
the two passages. 

With line 4: 

ianua Baiarum eet et gratum litas amoeni 
aecessusi 

compare Seneca, Epist. 55. 7: hoc tamen est commodissimum in 
villa (at Cumae) quod Baias trans parietem hahet (i. e. next 
door); incommodis illarum caret, voluptatibus fruitur. Faral* 
lels to passages in Seneca are frequent in Juvenal, but 1 have 
not seen this one noted. 

Satiee VI. 

167 sq. 

malo t Venusinam quam te, Cornelia, mater 
Gracchorum. 

As Veniisina is the quantity elsewhere (e. g. in Juvenal himself, 
I. 61) many editors print Yenustinam after Bucheler. But, as 
licenses in the quantity of geographical proper names exist,* 
may not Venusina be right? The point is good—a girl from a 
small country town contrasted with a Roman lady of high degree 
(so Friedlander). The same thought is expressed by Tacitus, 
Ann. IV. 3, in relating the adultery of the younger Livia with 
Sejanus. The enormity of the crime is enhanced by the fact 
that Sejanus came from Volsinii. Ilia, cui avunculus Augustus, 
socer Tiberius, ex Druso liberi, seque ac maiores et posteros 
municipali adultero foedabat. See Fumeaux’s note ad loc., and 
compare Juvenal VIII. 237-8: 

et modo Romae 

municipali$ eques, 

(of Cicero). The reference to Horace’s birthplace is perhaps 
supported by the mention below of the country girl from Sulmo, 
Ovid’s birthplace: de Sulmonensi mera Cecropis (VI. 187). 

• B. g. VII, 15, BIthyni. 
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381 eq. 

densi radiant testudine tota 
aardonyches, criapo numerantur pectine chordae. 

Hr. Duff says ad loc.: does not mean that the strings 

are counted with the pecten, but that they, being numerous,* 
are struck, and compares line 169, numeras triumphos, giving 
also examples from Martial. He does not, however, quote Vergil, 
Oeorg. IV. 347: 

aque Chao densoM divum numerabat amorea, 

which may well be the origin of this meaning in the Silver Age. 
(Compare densi in the preceding line (381) of Juvenal with 
densos here.) 

Satire X. 

64. 

The argument from synmietry may be employed again in de> 
fence of the MS reading petuntur, where Mr. Duff, following 

* An objection has been raised here ,—** Why should seven strings 
be numerousf ” For the numerousneas of the number seven, see ** Trie* 
tram Shandy,’* chapter XVII: 

mean, answered Dr. Slop, he would be denied the benefits of 
the last sacraments.—Pray how many have you in all, said my uncle 
Toby, for I always forget T—<Seven, answered Dr. Slop—Humph! said 
my uncle Toby; tho’ not accented as a note of acquiescence, but as 
an interjection of that particular species of surprize, when a man, 
in looking into a drawer, finds more of a thing than he expected.— 
Humph I replied my uncle Toby. Dr. Slop, who had an ear, understood 
my uncle Toby as well as if he had wrote a whole volume against 
the seven sacraments.—Humph, replied Dr. Slop (stating my uncle 
Toby’s argument over again to him). Why, Sir, are there not seven 
cardinal virtues? Seven mortal Bins? Seven golden candle •sticks? 
Seven heavens?—Tie more than I know, replied my uncle Toby.—^Are 
there not seven wonders of the world? Seven days of the creation? 
Seven planets? Seven plagues?—That there are, quoth my father, 
with a most affected gravity.** 
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Mr. Herbert Bichards^ reads putentur.^^ In lines Ssq., Ju> 
venal says: 

nocitura toga, nocitura petuntur 
militia; 

(with optantibus ipsis in the line before). Surely this is taken 
up by lines 54, 56, where Professor Housman punctuates: 

ergo supeiracna aut <qtiae> perniciosa peiunturt 
propter quae fas est genua incerare deorumf 

and sets the two lines in a paragraph by themselves. All the 
editors refer to line 346: 

nil ergo optahunt homines? 

This threefold repetition is characteristic of Juvenal, as I have 
tried to show on Satire I. Note also 103 sq.: 

ergo quid optandum foret ignorasse fateris 
Seianum. 

It may be noted that opto occurs eleven times in the satire, the 
last being in 346, quoted above. Then Juvenal goes on, lines 
354 sqq.: 

ut tamen et poeoae aliquid voveasque sacellis 


omndum eat ut sit mens Sana in corpora sano. 
fortem poace animum, etc., 


where the difference is vital. 

BlBSABS COLLSeS, 

OoLimiU UlftTUSITT. 


Gebtscde Hibst. 


In proposing putentur Mr. H. Richards said (C. R. 11. 326) "the 
corruption may have arisen from the apparently similar * nocitura 
petuntur * of line 8.** 
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Hbbmes LVIII (1923), pp. 1-239. 

Griecliische Politik und Persische PoUtik im Y. Jalirhtmdert 
V. Chr. (1-19). W. Judeich tries to establish the chronological 
sequence of events and thereby to clarify the policies of Athens 
and Sparta, respectively, in relation to the policy of Persia dur¬ 
ing the 5th century B. G. He rejects BahrstedPs hypothesis 
of a Spartan-Persian peace, negotiated by Pausanias, as being 
without any foundation (cf. A. J. P. XLIV, 76). The peace 
of Kallias, although it was not a formal treaty, represented wise, 
mutual concessions. Athens now enjoyed for more than a gen¬ 
eration the undisputed possession of her gains. The peace of 
Antalcidas (386 B. C.) illustrates the traditional narrow policy 
of Sparta. 

tlber die IJrspriingliche Reihenfolge Einiger Bruchstucke 
Heraklits (20-56). H. Qomperz, following the example of Paul 
Schuster, Bywater and Alois Patin, associates certain fragments 
of Herac^tus thereby gaining a deeper insight into their mean¬ 
ing. Diels, distrusting such * arbitrary * attempts, grouped 
them under the names of the respective sources. Although H's 
style was aphoristic, he must have expressed himself with some 
continuity, as 24 transitions are made with yap, 17 with 3c 
and 9 by means of koI, ovv or Bi6. This computation does not 
include the particles that seem to have been added by the writers 
citing the fragments; on the other hand it is probable that they 
frequently omitted original particles. Gomperz estimates that 
the 132 genuine fragments with their 1472 words constituted 
nearly one half of Heraclitus’ book, which makes it probable 
that some of the extant fragments were closely associated. 

Lesefriichte (57-86). XT. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff con¬ 
tinues this series with numbers CLXXI-CLXXX (cf. Hermes 
LIV, p, 46). He discusses Lysias I, Hyperides’ For Euxe- 
nippus, Theocritus VIII, which he considers to be spurious. 
The ’Attucov Atlirvov of Matron of Pitana etc. 

Die Kurzenmeidung in der Griechischen Prosa des IV. Jahr- 
hunderts (&7-108). Fr. Vogel gives greater precision to Blass’s 
discovery that Demosthenes avoided the succession of three or 
more short syllables, and presents in a table of all the speeches, 
the several ratios of occurrence per 100 lines of Teubner 
text. Thus the third Philippic (IX) has 6.32%, that is an 
average of less than seven occurrences for every 100 lines, and 
the speech On the Crown (XVIII), 3.85%, that is, less than 
four occurrences. Omitting XXVII, XXVIII and XXX, un¬ 
doubtedly speeches of his youth, and the doubtful XLI and LV, 
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he finds the ratio for the rest of Demosthenes’ writings to be 
4.57%. In marked contrast with this low percentage, the un¬ 
doubtedly spurious speeches have percentages ranging from 
20.93% (VII) to 33.45% (IL), only the Neaira and Epi- 
taphius show respectively 17.05% and 6.64%. The low per¬ 
centage in Demosthenes is imquestionably due to conscious 
effort; but Vogel believes that the percentages that he computed 
for his contemporaries, although they range in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 20% to 30%, reveal a delicate sense of rhythm in the 
prose writers of the IV century B. C., which is comparable to 
the feeling for meter and rhythm in poets. He gives tables for 
the orators: Lysias, Isocrates, Aeschines etc., and also for the 
writings of Xenophon, Plato, Thucydides, Herodotus, Polybius, 
Plutarch, Lucian etc. His comments on individual cases are 
interesting, as viz., that the Aoyo« ep^ruco? of Lysias in the Phae- 
drus contrasts with its 24% of occurrences with the 19% in the 
rest of the speech; and that the variations in the style of Lysias’ 
speeches include a variation in the succession of three or more 
short syllables. The Nomoi, Philebus, Timaeus, Critias, Soph- 
istes and Politicos, generally regarded as works of Plato’s ad¬ 
vanced age, show among his writings the highest averages, just 
as these same dialogues show, according to W. Janell, the most 
careful avoidance of hiatus. The Characters of Theophrastus 
show greater care than his scientific works. Vogel seems to 
have found a criterion that may be of use in determining the 
genuineness of a work. 


Mij^cellen: W. H. Baehrens (109-112) welcomes W. Otto’s 
'Zur Lebensgeschichte des jungeren Plinius’ (Sitzungsber. der 
Bayr. Ak. d. Wiss. 1919, 10) as containing a number of cor¬ 
rections of Mommsen’s article in Hermes III, 31 ff. He upholds, 
however, Mommsen’s year 93 A. D., as the date of Pliny’s prae- 
torship, against Otto’s attempt to show that 95 A. D. was the 
correct date.—H. Heinze (112) thinks that Thvrsis in Verg. 
Bucol. VII 41-44 answers in the name of Galatea, just as Menal- 
cas Bucol. Ill 78 answers in the name of lollas, and Damoetas 
in Theocr. VI 21 in that of Polyphemus. 

lonische Geschichtsschreibung (113-146). E. Howald cites 
passages from Herodotus to show that his lack of patriotism is 
incompatible with the conventional conception of national 
historian “ dor die Schilderung der grieehischen Freiheitskriege 
sich zur Lebcnsaufgabe wahlt.” This * moral insanity* is not 
confined to the political sphere; but is equally striking in purely 
human affairs. His attitude is that of an amused observer, 
who is mainly interested in the psychology of the individual, in 
his love, hate, cruelty, desire for power and gain, and takes note 
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of the ups and downs of human fortune. His aim is to enter¬ 
tain, hence while furnishing knowledge of a superficial kind, he 
is partial to marvellous tales, and is careful to avoid the tedium 
of long stories and a rigid scheme of narrative. Howald thinks, 
however, that these characteristics were not so much individual 
with Herodotus as they were peculiar to the mercantile atmos¬ 
phere of Ionia, where material prosperity was prized higher 
than national freedom. An instructive parallel may be found 
in Boccaccio, whose similar characteristics were due to the com¬ 
mercial life of Florence. The * Kaufmannskultur reichgeword- 
ener Stadte’ accounts for Herodotus’ mentality; but his style 
was after all artificial. It had become good form not to apply 
moral rules, but to observe without showing emotion, to show 
interest in anything human, and above all to seek variety 
(irowrtAta). The struggle of the Greeks with the people of the 
Orient formed the framework of his history. This furnished 
a thread to which he could attach all manner of digressions, 
long or short. These Aoyoi are the main thing in the first books. 
It is a mistake to regard the Egyptian and Scythian Aoyoi as 
originally distinct works. It is also wrong to seek everywhere 
for sources. For Herodotus was a AoyoTroiov, who did not hesitate 
to incorporate material from any source whatsoever and to elabor¬ 
ate it as freely as a poet. Thucydides adopted this artistic free¬ 
dom in his speeches in spite of his general condemnation of an 
iytovuTfia rd vapayjnuta dxovccv. Herodotus’ history must have 
made a strange impression in the mother country where democ¬ 
racy and rhetoric held sway, a world that was imfamiliar with 
the Eaufmanns-kultur of Ionia. But towards the end of the 
century the moneyed aristocracy of Athens began to look with 
favor on the culture of Ionia. Kritias, Lysias, Andocides and 
even Plato show it in their style. Later, especially in Alex¬ 
andria, the influence of this Ionic style is apparent. To show 
this Howald analyses the works of Callimachus. 


tjber die Proomien des Lukrez (147-174). K. Berwick does 
not accept Jacoby’s complicated solution of the apparent dual¬ 
ism in the introduction of Book I (cf. A. J. P. XLIV 73); but 
lets two distinct prooemia follow the prayer to Venus (1-43), 
viz. a (v. 136-145 -|- 50-61) and b (62-135 -|- 146-148). Now 
as Mehwaldt (A. J. P. 32, 467) has shown that Book IV was 
written before Book III, the order of composition must have 
been: I, II, IV, III, V and VI. It is therefore a striking 
fact that prooemium b in Book I resembles the prooemia of 
Books III, V, and VI, especially in eulogizing Epicurus; whereas 
the other, simpler prooemium a falls into a class with the prooe¬ 
mia of Books II and IV. Hence it appears that when Lucre¬ 
tius came to compose Book III he wrote a more elaborate prooe- 
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mium, including a eulogy of Epicurus, a plan which he followed 
in his introductions to Books V and YI. This accounts for 
prooemium b of Book I, which evidently was intended to replace 
the other simpler one, but as it was probably written on a sepa¬ 
rate sheet, confusion was wrought in the later editing. There 
are of course many details. He finally disposes of Mussehl’s 
elaborate attempt to show that the order of composition was: 
I, II, V, IV, III and that Book VI was worked out in stages 
during the composition of V, IV, and III. Barwick finds that 
his order agrees with the order of Epicurus’ own work, as shown 
in his letter to Herodotus. 

Diktynna (175-186). E. Maass elucidates the fragment in 
Oxyrhynchospapyri IV (1904) p. 63, no. 661 which tells of the 
pursuit of a female, who jumps into the water and is caught in 
a net, thereupon a second pursuit and, by conjecture, the death 
of the second pursuer. The female was evidently the goddess 
Diktynna, who was originally an earth divinity, as shown by 
the literature dealing with Britomartis in Crete, Aphaia in 
Aegina and Laphria in Argos and Cephallenia. The legend of 
the pursuit was originally located in Aegina and from there was 
brought to Crete by Aeginetan settlers where Minos became the 
first pursuer, and as the goddess fled to Aegina the original 
pursuer was now the second. This expanded legend is the sub¬ 
ject matter of the papyrus fragment. The name Diktynna — 
Diktya was explained by the legend of the net (8t#cTi»o»'), but 
its origin is due to the use of nets in the cult of certain divini¬ 
ties, which in turn arose from attributing a mystic meaning to 
nets used as ornaments. Accordingly nets and fillets on sacred 
objects that were held to be a kind of palladium, came to be 
regarded as mystic bonds of supernatural strength. This ex¬ 
plains the Delphic omphalos, covered with a sculptured network, 
which closed the spot where the earth-spirit fled from Apollo 
(cf. Apocalypse 20, 2). The article contains other interesting 
details. 

Die Feldziigo Antiochos* des Groszen nach Kleinasien und 
Thrakien (187-229). 0. Leuze determines a number of chrono¬ 
logical points in the history of Antiochus’ campaigns, as Niese 
is frequently mistaken and Bevan avoids a decision in chrono¬ 
logical controversies. 

Die Zeitbestimmung von Hypereides’ Rede fur Lykophron 
(230-237). A. Kdrte shows that the second speech for Lyko¬ 
phron (Oxyrhynchus-Papyri XIII pp. 74 ff., no. 1607), which is 
not by Hyperides, to whom Grenfell and Hunt were inclined to 
attribute it, as it shows a careful avoidance of hiatus, reveals 
that Lycophron tried to influence Dioxippus against the mar- 
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riage of his widowed sister to Charippos by sending a letter to 
Olympia where Diozippus was to be crowned for a victory. As 
the date of this victory was 336 B. G., and the trial took place 


three years after the sister's marriage, it becomes evident that 


the speech that Hyperides delivered must be dated much later 
than c. 341 B. C., the date that has been assumed. The ex¬ 
cessive zeal of Lykurgus for the purification of morals is 
discussed. 


Miscellen: J. Mussehl (238-239) interprets Martial IX, 95 
as a play on alpha and omega. Alphius, once an intimate of 
Athenagoras, coipit nunc Olphius esse, uzorem postquam duxit 
Athenagoras. A similar interpretation explains Anth. Pal. XI, 
15.-—F. Jacoby (239-240) thinks a lacuna in Athenaeus VIII 
333 A can partially be filled by means of the glossary P. Ox. 
1801, which shov's that Phylarchus had mention^ locusts, which 
were common in Cyprus, Gyrene, Barce, Aethiopia, etc. 


Herman L. Ebelino. 


RmsTA Di Filolooia e di Istbczione Classica, Vol. LI 
(1923.) 

Pp. 1-5. Gaetano De Sanctis and Augusto Rostagni. Edi¬ 
torial announcement of plans for the ‘ new series,' which begins 
with this fifty-first volume. 

Pp, 7-39. Augusto Rostagni. The first instalment of a 
study of Empedocles' KaSapfioi. An attempt to reconstruct the 
argument of the 
mente it contained. 

Pp. 40-60. Vincenzo IJssani. A very readable essay on 
Fronto, written to eerve as a chapter in a history of classical 
literature. The writer follows, in the main, the Latin text 
as given in the recent edition of C. R. Haines (Loeb Classical 
Library). Incidentally, he quotes a highly complimentary esti¬ 
mate of Fronto from the poet Giacomo Leopardi. 

Pp. 61-70. Vincenzo Costanzi. The Lion of Chaeronea. 
The writer is inclined to agree with Beloch, that the monument 
w'as erected by Philip, not by the Thebans. 

Pp. 71-77. Angelo Taccone. A defense of the MS reading 
wapciptov, in Sophocles, Antig. 369—“ or s'egli intreccia (oppure 
mette a lato) le leggi del paese e la giustizia giurata ai Numi, 
etc.” The word alludes only to Creon. 

Pp. 78-100. M. Lenchantin De Gubematis. On the law 
of the ' correptio iambica,' and the ‘correptio trochaica et 
spondaica.' The shortening cannot always be explained as due 


poem, and to indicate the Pythagorean ele- 
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to the accent. From the begiiming, there was a certain amount 
of laxity in Eoman prosody, especially in the Comedy. Some 
of the * shortenings' may really be cases of synizesis. The fact 
that the law operates only within the thesis or arsis of a single 
foot suggests that the poet was merely taking advantage of the 
* prosodic oscillation * of the language. 

Pp. 101-130. Reviews (The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XV; 
T. Frank, Vergil: a Biography; A. Schulten, Avieni Ora Mari- 
tima; etc.). 

Pp. 131-140. Notes and news. 

Pp. 141-144. List of new books received. 

Pp. 145-166. Ettore Bignone. Discusaon of the fragments 
of Antiphon's Aletheia (Pap. Ox. 1364, 1797). This is Anti¬ 
phon the sophist—apparently a different person from Antiphon 
the orator, 

Pp. 167-186. iOaetano De Sanctis. A study of the Athenian 
archons of the third century. The writer quotes and discusses 
an important inscription from Salamis, published by A. I). 
Keramopullos, Athens, 1923. 

Pp. 187-194. Nicola Festa, Extracts from Florus in the 
Scholia on PetrarcVs Africa (Ep. I 18, 15-37; I 22, 1-35). 
The text is quoted from Cod. V (= Marc. Ven. XII 17). 

Pp. 195-216. Lorenzo Dalmasso. ’On the lexical notes in 
Aulus Gellius. The first instalment deals with the formation 
of words. 

Pp. 217-232. G. Bendinelli. The “year's work ” in Archre- 
ology and the History of Art (a new feature of the RmsTA). 

Pp. 233-256. Reviews and book notices. 

Pp. 256-268. Notes and news (a report of the fourth session 
of the International Academic Union, at Brussels, April, 1923). 

Pp. 269-272. List of new books received. 

Pp. 273-286. J. Beloch. On Phaedrus of Sphettos, an 
Athenian statesman in the first half of the third century. A 
decree in his honor is given in I. G., IP 1, 682. 

Pp. 287-308. Uaetano De Sanctis. A study of the Athe¬ 
nian inscription published by E. Ziebarth in 1898, Ath. Mitt., 
XXIII 27 ff. 

Pp. 309-332. Ettore Bignone. A study of Pap. Ox. 1797 
(Part XV), continued from p. 166. 

Pp. 333-343. Vasile P^rvan. I. Ordessos = Odessa (Rus¬ 
sia) . The ancient mention of an Odessus (or Ordessus) on the 
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north shore of the Blatk Sea seeme to be an error. Pliny 
probably transferred the name from the Thracian Odessua. II. 
Uscudama= Adrianopoli. The name should be written fZscu- 
dava, a city founded by Dacians who came from the valley of the 
Oescus. Dava means ‘ city.* 

Pp. 344-350. Bruno Lava^ini. On the etymology of rnefi- 
tis. The word is probably Oscan, from a root *medh, * to in¬ 
toxicate.* 

Pp. 351-353. Angelo Taccone. On Soph. Phil. 1092 ff. 
In 1094 read cAwri*'* ov yap taxm. In 1092 for read dr*. 
The meaning will be, “ Ormai 6U per Tetra in; alto i timidi 
augelli con lo stridulo strffio de* venti trasvoleranno; ch* io non 
posso ormai trattenerli I ** 

Pp. 354-384. Reviews and book notices. 

Pp. 385-396. Notes and news (archseological, bibliographi¬ 
cal, etc.) 

Pp. 397-400. List of new books received. 

Pp. 401-423. Augusto Rostagni. Filodemo contro l*efftetica 
classics. I: Composizione e nesso logico del V libro Bcpi 
TOirfpAroiv. Discussion of Oh. JeDsen*s Philodem\is: TTeber die 
Gedichte, Fiinftes Buch, Berlin, 1923. Neoptolemus was Peri¬ 
patetic, rather than Academic. 

Pp. 424-467. Giovanni Capovilla. II dio Heron in Egitto. 
The worship of (called 'Hpm in Callimachus, Epig. 25) 

was introduced into Egypt by Thracian mercenaries, early in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Pp. 468-484. Lorenzo Dalmasso. On the lexical notes in 
Aulus Gellius. II. This instalment deals with Graecisms. 

Pp. 435-502. Reviews and book notices (L. A. Michelamgeli, 
Anacreonte e la sua fortuna nei.secoli; G. Giarratano, M. Val. 
Martialis Epigrammata; etc.). 

Pp. 503-507. Notes and news. 

Pp. 508-512. List of new books received. 

W. P. Mustabd. 

Try Johkb Hopuks Vkztubitt. 
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Study in the Commerce of Latium. From the Early Iron 
Age through the Sixth Century, B, C. By Louise B. W. 
Adams. Northampton, Mass.: Smith College Classical 
Studies, Number 2. 

Miss Adams has dealt with a precarious subject in a skilful 
and interesting way. For although both her subject and her 
period are among those for which definite data are almost always 
insufficient and in innumerable cases entirely lacking, she has 
through nice discrimination and a wary use of sources arrived 
at highly probable conclusions. 

iShe begins with an account of the earliest maritime expe¬ 
ditions in the Mediterranean and then passes to a discussion 
of the Civilization in Latium in the Early Iron Age ” 
(Chap. 1), “The Great Period of Importation” (Chap. II), 
“ The Overland Route from Etruria ” (Chap. Ill), “ The Etrus¬ 
can Occupation of Rome” (Chap. V) and “Rome’s First Com¬ 
mercial Treaty” (Chap. VI). A classified bibliography (pp. 
73-77) gives selected titles in “Commerce and Colonizing,’’ 
“ Chronology and Characterization of the Iron Age,” “ Topo¬ 
graphy,” “ Latian and Etruscan Material of the First and 
Second Periods of the Iron Age,” and “ Races of Italy.” 

In sketching the background of her subject in the Intro¬ 
duction, Miss Adams fully recognizes the importance of the 
maritime trade carried on by the lonians but is manifestly not 
willing to join the ranks of those who are inclined to doubt 
the great activity of the Phoenicians in over-seas commerce. 
Whether these Phoenicians, who she believes were the first 
traders to visit the West coast of Italy, carried goods of their 
own manufacture is not clear. Nor does it matter very much. 
In the early Iron Age at least they seem to haVe traded very 
little with Latium. The eastern objects of this period found 
in Latium seem to have been obtained by trade with other 
Italian peoples. On the north were the Etruscans, in the south 
the Greek colonies of Campania, and it was inevitable that some 
of the trade and cultural influences that manifested themselves 
in these regions at an early date should in some slight degree 
appear in Latium. At this period, however, the influence seems 
to have been almost negligible. Through the eighth century 
the Latins, as compared with their Etruscan or Campanian 
neighbors, remained an almost hopelessly provincial people. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Miss Adams’ disserta¬ 
tion is her reconstruction of the overland trade-route from Etru¬ 
ria to Campania. Like many of her other theories her views 
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in regard to this road are based solely on archaeological znateriaL 
Believing that the objects found in the Bemardini and Bar- 
berini tombs at Praeneste indicate the presence of ruling Etrus¬ 
can princes in that city (cf. Curtis in ^emotrs of American 
Academy, Vol. Ill and Frank in his Economic History of 
Rome), she sees in it the key fortress that commanded the line 
of trade between Etruria and the South of Italy. From Caere 
on the Etruscan coast the road ran to Veii, then into Latium, 
passing through Fidenae, Gabii and Praeneste, and on into Cam¬ 
pania. As evidence of the probable connection between Prae¬ 
neste and Caere, Miss Adams draws attention to the striking 
resemblance between the furniture of the two tombs mentioned 
above and that of the famous Begulini-Galassi tomb in Caere. 
If her conclusions are sound, commercial relations with Etruria 
and the South were established in the eastern part of Latium 
at an earlier date than in Rome, and in the seventh century 
Praeneste was far superior to Rome in culture and in the range 
of its commercial relations. Rome’s power was increasing, but 
her trade, like that of the other communities in Latium between 
the Tiber and the Alban hills, was for the most part of a local 
and restricted character. 

Praeneste did not maintain her prestige. In the sixth cen¬ 
tury the Tarquins, raiding Etruscan princes from Tarquinii, 
seized Rome just as in all probability their fellow-countrymen 
had captured Praeneste in the preceding century. A period of 
expansion for Rome followed. The trade from Veil that had 
once followed the road to Praeneste was diverted to Rome, and 
that city and all the towns in its neighborhood began to get the 
benefit of a commerce the ramifications of which extended far 
beyond local boundaries. It was then for the first time that Rome 
could be said to participate directly in Mediterranean trade. 
With the expulsion of the Tarquins this expansion ceased, and 
during the period between 609 B. C. and the end of the fourth 
century Rome not only did not extend her commercial relations 
with the East but she did not even hold her own. 

In her discussion of the treaty with Carthage, the author fol¬ 
lows Nissen and Frank in accepting Polybius* date, 609 B. C. 
If she has not completely established her case here, she has at 
any rate pointed out the weaknesses of Momm8en*s arguments 
for the date 348. 

Miss Adams has given us a stimulating and suggestive mono¬ 
graph. She should increase our obligations by pursuing the 
subject into the later centuries. 

Gordon Laino. 

UiriTZBSiTT oj Chicago. 
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An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy, with an Adaptation of the 
Poetics and a Translation of the ^ Tractatus GoisUnianus/ 
By Lane Cooper. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com¬ 
pany, 1922. a:xi-j-323 pp. 


The common belief that Aristotle treated the subject of com¬ 
edy in some chapters of the Poetics that are now lost—often 
spoken of as the lost second book of the Poetics —is based in 
part upon the following considerations: In chapter 3 of the 
Poetics he speaks of Aristophanes by the side of Homer and 
Sophocles, apparently regar^ng him as the representative of 
comic poetry as they were the representatives of epic and tragic 
poetry respectively. Then in the beginning of chapter 6, be¬ 
fore taking up the discussion of tragedy, he says that he reserves 
until later a discussion of the epic and comedy, but, while he 
fulfills this promise as regards epic poetry in chapters 23 and 
24, he nowhere includes a discussion of comedy in the Poetics, 
as we have it. Furthermore, in two passages of the Rhetoric 
we are told that the various kinds of laughter have been enu¬ 
merated and analyzed in the Poetics, a statement which can 
not be verified in the extant work, and yet four other references 
to the Poetics in the Rhetoric can be verified. 


A tenth-century manuscript in the De Coislin collection in 
Paris contains a theory of comedy in a condensed form, the 
source of which is to be sought in some able thinker of anti¬ 
quity. Kayser who has given careful study to this Tractatus 
Coislinianus, as it is called, regards it as the most valuable of 
the ancient treatises on Greek comedy for an investigation into 
the history of the art of poetry. Its manifest kinship to the 
Poetics of Aristotle was noticed by Cramer, who first edited it. 
Bemays in his reconstruction of the Aristotelian theory of 
comedy made the De Coislin Tractate his basis, because he be¬ 
lieved that it was derived ultimately from Aristotle; and he 
supplemented it with the few direct references to comedy in 
the Poetics. But whereas Bernays subordinates the Poetics to 
the Tractate, Professor Cooper in his reconstruction subordi¬ 
nates the Tractate to the Poetics, holding that by far the greater 
part of an Aristotelian theory of comedy is to be found in the 
Poetics and treating the authentic elements of the Tractate as 
an addendum. Furthermore, he takes issue with the opinion 
of Bemays and others that Aristotle underrated Aristophanes 
and preferred Middle Comedy, and he argues convincingly in 
his excellent chapter on “ Aristotle and Aristophanes ” not only 
that Aristotle was interested in Aristophanes and did not under¬ 
estimate him in comparison with later comic poets, but that he 
recognized his genius and appraised his worth correctly, and 
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was the same penetrating and incisive critic in his judgment 
of Aristophanes as in his judgment of Sophocles and Homer. 

Professor Cooper^s reconstruction of Aristotle’s theory of 
comedy from the Poetics is derived not only from what is actu¬ 
ally said about comedy but also from what may be inferred, 
from the statements about other forms of literary art; for much 
of the Poetics in its present shape is implicitly applicable to 
comedy and may be made directly applicable with a little mani¬ 
pulation. Hence, assuming that the scientific method employed 
by Aristotle in the investigation of comedy was virtually the 
same as that used in the case of tragedy and epic poetry, Pro¬ 
fessor Cooper re-writes the Poetics with such changes as are 
required to make it a treatise on comedy. The essence of my 
procedure,” he says, “ is to make the necessary shift in the 
Poetics; to work back and forth from principles in that work 
to examples in comedy; and to use the Tractate as important 
but subsidiary, adding examples to illustrate it, after the fashion 
of Starkie, from Aristophanes, Shakespeare, Moliere, and other 
sources.” In this new version of the Poetics as it applies to 
comedy he has produced a companion volume to his “ Amplified 
Version ” of the Poetics which he published in 1913, and he has 
incorporated in it, within brackets, illustrative examples and 
timely comment as in the earlier work. In the present volume 
the adaptation of the Poetics to comedy is followed by (1) a 
translation of the De Coislin Tractate from the text of Kaibel, 
(2) an amplification of the Tractate and extensive illustration 
of its various categories from Aristophanes and others, as indi¬ 
cated above, (3) a translation of John Tzetzes’ remarks on 
comedy in his First Proem to Aristophanes, and (4), as an 
appendix, the author’s article on “ The Fifth Form of ‘ Dis¬ 
covery’ in the Poetics of Aristotle,” reprinted and adapted from 
Classical Philology 13, 251-61. An Introduction of 165 pages 
precedes the body of the work. 

In this Introduction many matters of interest are treated, none 
more interesting than the discussion of the effect of comedy. 
What in an Aristotelian theory of comedy would correspond to 
the catharsis of pity and fear which is the proper effect of tragedy ? 
What emotions does comedy relieve? Plato associates anger 
and envy with comedy in the Philebus, and the analysis of anger 
and envy in the Rhetoric of Aristotle has many points of contact 
with that in the Philebus. Quintilian too sees a relation be¬ 
tween laughter and the emotions of anger and envy. Make an 
angry or envious man laugh with pleasure and he will cease to 
be angry or envious. In this way anger and envy may be said 
to be purged away by comedy. On the other hand, a different 
effect of comedy is indicated in ithe Tractate, when it is said 
that comedy * through pleasure and laughter effects the purga- 
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tion of such emotions/ If this is not merely a clumsy imita¬ 
tion of Aristotle^s words in the Poetics about the function of 


tragedy, it may mean that the audience at a comedy by giving 
vent to the risible faculty finds relief in this emotion^ dis¬ 
charge. This is the catharsis of laughter. It must be noted, 
however, that we have no unmistalcable traces of a theory of 
comic catharsis by Aristotle, nor a definition of comedy by 
him implying such catharsis. 

It is fortunate that the transformation of the Poetics into a 


treatise on comedy has been made by so competent a scholar 
and one so familiar with the Poetics as Professor Cooper, and 
by one, moreover, who estimates it so highly. ‘The Poetics,* 
he says, ‘ is the only adequate investigation of a literary type 
•with regard to form and function that we possess, and that too 
in spite of the numerous critical works that have sprung from 
its loins; .... for method and perspective it never has been 
equalled in its field.’ And he quotes Croiset to the effect that 
it is a masterpiece with a value well-nigh eternal. He has, 
furthermore, made accessible to students of ‘English’ and to 
classes in the drama the Tractatus Coislinianus, “ the most im¬ 
portant technical treatise on comedy that has come down to us 
from the ancients.” To two of the categories of the Tractate, 
namely, comic dancing and the parts of Siavoux, he has given 
special study, and the illustrations of these topics are his own 
contributions. 


It is true that the text is uncertain in the example of 
paronymy that Tzetzes gives to illustrate his fourth kind of 
comic diction, but, if one accepts the text that Professor Cooper 
(pp. 234, 288) follows, namely, fcoAov/iot M(8 <k, 

well illustrates paronymy in that it is deriv^ as a character 
name from the stem of luofto^ by the addition of the familiar 
name-forming suffix -d^, and has about the same meaning (bar¬ 
ring the element of the nickname) that had, if it ex¬ 

isted. The passage means “ Mr. Faultfinder is the name they 
give me Midas.” It is not, therefore, correct to say, as Pro¬ 
fessor Cooper does on page 234, that “the proverbial jocular 
derivation of Middleton from Moses** applies to M<u^u^ and 
MiSas here, nor to translate “ I Momax am called Midas.” And 
a knowledge of Pick’s great work on proper names would have 

kept him from saying that “Middleton from Moses. 

illustrates the case of proper names derived one from another 
by clipping or addition or both.” So also Sra/tvw in Aristo¬ 
phanes’ Frogs 22 is a character name, and consequently the 

translation “ Dionysus, son of-Old Beerbarrel ” gives the 

tone better than “Dionysus, son of- Wine-jar,” as Pro¬ 

fessor Cooper has it on pages 241 and 250 his. (Compare 
Class. Phil. 2, 462; A. J. P. 42, 160.) But these are small 
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matters, and they do not detract from the general excellence of 
the work. The book deserves high commendation; it ia a fine 
contribution of American scholarship, all the more remarkable 
because the author is not primarily a classicist; yet his con¬ 
tributions to classical study both in his teaching and in his 
published work win for him a worthy place in the ranks of 
classical students, and surely classicists would be proud to 
claim him. 

Charles W. Pepplbe. 

Tbixitt Oollsob, K. 0. 


Early Latin Verse. By W. M. Lindsay. Oxford: The Claren¬ 
don Press, 1922. 372 pp. 8°. 

For the student of Plautine verse this is a very important 
book. It is written by the man who for a great many years has 
been the most eminent of living Plautine scholars and may, we 
believe, be regarded as rounding out a long period in the de¬ 
velopment of the subject. Of course, the book hsis the qualities 
that we have always associated with Lindsay’s name—extreme 
accuracy and a consummate command of the material. Among 
many excellent features of the work we would call attention es¬ 
pecially to the list of words the prosody of which in Plautus 
requires special treatment (pp. 186-221) and to the exception¬ 
ally fine lists of material (on word-divisions within feet) found 
on pp. 82-105. 

Mention should be made particiUarly of the second chapter 
(over a hundred pages) on Plautus and Menander. Lindsay 
gives us a careful comparison of Plautine and Menandrian 
usage, which seems to be the chief new contribution contained 
in the book. All of the chapters are good, but I was especially 
impressed with the fourth, on Early Latin Meters, which runs 
for over fifty pages and is thickly rtrewn with rich and varied 
learning. Then follow four lists of material and a good biblio¬ 
graphy. 

Lindsay’s main aims, as stated on p. viii, are (1) to illustrate 
spoken Latin from Piautus and to throw light on peculiarities 
of literary Augustan forms, (2) to prepare the way for an ade¬ 
quate presentation of Plautus’ lines by editors,—^the drift is, we 
should say, towards a marked text—(3) to vindicate Plautus’ 
artistic sl^. 

However, it is well to remember that the metricians are split 
on the problem of form. Lindsay belongs to a linguistic school 
that approaches the subject from the side of the material, the 
pvd/u^d^icvox. There is another school, that of the so-called new 
metric, or the higher metric, that m^es its approach from the 
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side of the form, the pvBfio^. There are two kinds of metric: 
the ordinary, or ^adition^, metric and the Aristoxenian metric. 
For the former the meter is a simple succession of either feet 
or dipodies; for the latter the meter is a very complicated affair, 
built up out of overlapping blocks of felt portions of duration. 
The Plautine problem, up to and including Lindsay, has been 
handled on the basis of the non-Aristoxenian metric. The new 
metric is at bottom a revival and an extension of Aristoxenian 
thought. Hitherto this so-called new metric has for the most 
part been confined to Greek, but it is bursting its bounds there 
and is coming across into the Plautine problem. The result is 
an extreme conservatism in textual matters combined with an 
enormous complication of metrical doctrine. 

The Plautine problem hinges on attitude towards conjectural 
emendation. Lindsay belongs to a school that frequently re¬ 
sorts to conjecture, not because the sense demands it, but purely 
for the purpose of simplifying the metrical problem. The ques¬ 
tion is whether the problem is as simple as Lindsay would have 
XLB believe, or whether he has merely put in metrically easy sub¬ 
stitutes for things he does not understand. In Plautus the tra¬ 
ditional metric demands a considerable amount of conjectural 
simplification of the metrical form presented by the manuscript 
tradition; but on the basis of an extension of Aristoxenian 
thought it is possible to get along with practically no conjectural 
emendation for purely metrical purposes. Which way is right? 

Lindsay’s attitude, or at least his possible attitude, towards 
the manuscripts may be illustrated from p. 108 of his book, 
where he would make his point by altering about forty lines. 
With this passage may be contrasted the lower part of p. 7 of 
Wilamowitz’ paper on Isyllos von Epidauros. WTien a man has 
to * emend ’ away the evidence of forty lines of text in order to 
make his point, we are not very enthusiastic believers that he is 
right. There is another way of explaining that material, accord¬ 
ing to which we do not need any alterations and simplifications 
of the traditional form of the particular verse. 

It is a remarkable thing that the most of the alleged metrical 
mistakes of the scribes take place in the arses, the unictuated 
portions, of the feet. In his treatment of word-division within 
resolved feet (pp. 80-105) and of the correptions (pp. 35-59) 
Lindsay seems to attach no importance to this fact. We are 
not willing to believe that the scribes had the wonderful faculty 
of making mistakes in arses and of avoiding them in theses. 
The arsis is naturally the more unstable part of the foot, and 
we would rather believe that there are certain minute points of 
technique that the Plautine scholars have not understood. 

The manuscripts give evidence of three kinds of so-called 
correptions, i. e. iambic, trochaic, and spondaic combinations 
functioning as pyrrhics. The Plautine scholars have recognized 
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iambic shortenings, but have tried to emend the trochaic and 
spondaic combinations away. But according to the manuscripts 
(as well as the inscriptions), these trochaic and spondaic func¬ 
tional pyrrhics are found only in arses and for the most part 
only in certain feet. Why should they be emended away ? 

In Greek and Latin there is a mass of tortuous detail having 
to do with the technique mostly of the arses of certain feet, es¬ 
pecially of normally diplasic feet. There is a doctrine that the 
meters are mere successions of either simple feet or dipodies, 
but on that basis why should one foot be different from another? 
And yet the technique of the arses of the different feet is dif¬ 
ferent. In the case of classic Latin verse, e. g., Lucian Mueller, 
building mostly on the work of Moriz Haupt and Lachmann, 
accumulated a bristling array of detail having to do especially 
with the collocation of proper names and with word-division 
and elision in connection with the arses of the various feet. In 
the classic Latin poets the harsher elisions in the various meters 
go into the arses of the same feet in the arses of which in 
Plautus lie the combinations that the Plautine scholars would 
emend away. That means, we believe, that the basic rationale 
of the meters is the same both in Plautus and in classic Latin 
verse. In general it is the same arses that in Greek verse are 
the seat of irregularity. We have here a problem that in its 
earliest form—it was then a Greek problem—dates back about 
175 years to Richard Dawes (see White, Verse of Greek Comedy, 
p. 50, n. 1). In its wider aspects the problem has in Plautus 
been acute since Ritschl, The present writer does not believe 
that the Plautine scholars have got anywhere near the bottom of 
the matter. 

The Plautine scholars admit irregularities in the arsis (the 
unictuated portion) of the first foot of the colon in iambic and 
trochaic verse: those arses can be treated as if they were dactylic 
and not iambic or trochaic arses. But §§ 70 and 205 of White’s 
Verse of Greek Comedy suggest that we extend the doctrine in 
Plautus beyond the first foot of the colon to either foot of the 
first dipody of the colon. Then there ia a further complication 
in both Greek and Latin. Caesural segments are in effect sorts 
of cola. For instance, the iambic trimeter and the iambic 
senarius after the penthemimeral caesura in effect end in a 
catalectic trochaic dimeter, and the arses of the first dipody of 
this dimeter may have dactylic peculiarities. For this dactylic 
motif in Plautus, as is well known, a cretic can be substituted, 
and (a thing that is not well known) either or both longs of 
this cretic can be resolved. 

The admission of the pertinence of the ideas that we have 
suggested above would render superfluous a very large part of 
Lindsay’s attempts to simplify the metrical material. We illus¬ 
trate the matter from the fourth and the fifth feet of the iambic 
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eenarius. In the inscriptionB we find such lines as these 
(Buecheler^s Car. Lat. Epig.): 

64.1 hie est sepulta Pacilia Sospt/a pia proba, 

67,4 nomine umquam uixi quom fid^, 

175.1 quod facere nati paren^itus d^buerunt suis, 

175.3 quod debuit /ilius paren/i&u^ o/ficium praestare, 

187.1 dum uizi, uixi quomodo condecet tngenuom. 

When such verses occur in Plautus, Lindsay says that the manu¬ 
scripts are corrupt {op. cit.^ pp. 91 f.) j but why should he? 

Again he would not admit as possible in Plautus things much 
milder than some of the following epigraphic examples (cf. op. 
cit, pp. 87-90) (C. L. E.) : 

37 moram si quaeris, sparge miliu{m) et cofiige, 

85.1 decern et octo annorum na^t£s uixi ut potui bene, 

3 ioceris, ludas hortor: hie surntn^ est seuSritaSy 
100, 3 eques sepultus hie sum natus dnnos octo et decern, 

103, B, 5 par&i<es amduit, n[ostram duxit] coniugem, 

108, 8 genuitque ex m4 tres nitos quos reHquit parbulos, 

113.3 prud^ns demdndat na[fo5] par^ntibus, 

4 gestis hon6ribu[8 uixit a]nnis iriginta, 8[6ptem], 

7 prudens demandat na/o[s] marito karissimo, 

8 lucemque caruit. uixit kunis uiginii sdx, 

141, 5 iugumque coniuga?em pudicum ptissimo, 

195.1 ita candidatus fia^ Aondratus tuus, 

2 et ita gratum edat munus tuus munerarius. 

3 et tu (sis) felix, scHpfor, si hie non ecripseris. 

But why not admit what we oan explain? These feet can be 
anapaestic. We cite a remarkable Greek example, the only Greek 
instance of the ‘cretic’ motif with which at present I am ac¬ 
quainted (F. D. Allen in Papers Am. 8ck. Clas. Stud. Athens, 
IV (1885-6), p. 47), 

^iffuuviryp <lfu fu^pa rij^ Aaptffay6p«». 

Note the trochaic swing. 

Lindsay has given us a very learned and very accurate work, 
and some of his lists of material are worthy of all praise. But 
in metrics Lindsay is an empiricist without any comprehensive 
body of fundamental doctrine. The newer movements in metrics 
are away from Lindsay. He has given us an easy exposition of 
a simplified Plautine problem. We are of the opinion that the 
heart of the Plautine problem lies in the material that Lindsay 
would explain away. Lindsay’s scheme merely pushes the proln 
lem out of Plautus over into the popular inscriptions. The 
Plautine problem, down to and including Lindsay, has been 
handled without taking into consideration the evidence of the 
inscriptions. It has been fashionable to pooh-pooh the metrical 
inscriptions; but we are entering into a time of severer ideals, 
and when we can explain what is on the stones, we do not need 
to simplify what is in the manuscripts. 

Gilbert H. Taylor. 
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I.—LUCAN’S PEAR8ALIA. 


Among the participants in a conspiracy against Nero in 65 
A. n. was Marcus Annaeus Lucanus who attempted to free him¬ 
self from blame by accusing his innocent mother. Unsuccess¬ 
ful in this he was given his choice in kinds of death, and chose 
to die by opening his veins. A poetical work of his, the Pkar- 
salia, such is the tradition, was retouched and published by his 
uncle, the philosopher Seneca, who was shortly to die in the 
same way. The work was received with favor both by the critics 
and by the public. Quintilian says of him (10, 1, 90): Lu¬ 
canus ardens et concitatus et sententiis darissimus et, ut dicam 
quod sentio, magis oratoribus quam poetis imitandus. The ex¬ 
tent of his influence is suggested by Martial ( 14, 194) : 

Sunt quidam qui me dicant non esse poetam: 

Sed qui me vendit bybliopola putat. 

His standing was high also among the commentators who fre¬ 
quently refer to him in their comments on the earlier poets. 

Although I have not had the experience, I can imagine that 
the acme of exhilaration on the part of the poet is the moment 
when he realizes that immortality is to be his, and proclaims 
the assured fact to the world. Lucan had this confidence in full 
measure (9, 980 ff.): 

0 sacer et magnus vatum labor, omnia fato 
Eripis et populis donas mortalibus aevum. 

Invidia sacrae, Caesar, ne tangere f amae; 

Nam, si quid Latiis fas est promittere Musis, 

Quantum Zmymaei durabunt vatis honores, 

Venturi me teque legent; Pharsalia nostra 
Vivet, et a nuUo tenebris damnabimur aevo. 
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Homer and Lux^ in one breath! But there were for Homer 
poetical realities that had perished for Lucan. Sing, 0 Muse, 
Achilles* baneful wrath** sang Homer, and it is at least a pleas¬ 
ant fiction to think of the Muse directing the pen of a writer. 
But for Lucan the Muses were dead. He begins with the 
declaration 


Bella per Emathios plus quam civilia campos, 
lusque datum sceleri canimus. 


and a similar neglect of the Muses is shown in his address to 
Nero (1, 66): 

Tu satis ad vires Homana in carmina dandas. 


He then continues with 

Fert animus causas tantarum expromere rerum, 

combining a part of Ovid (Meiam. 1): 

In nova fert animus mutataa dicere formas 
Corpora, 

and also of Fasti (3, 725): 

Canninis huixis opus causas exprconere. . . . 

For Homer the gods moved among men, and though they be but 
larger forms, yet they gave an elevation to his song that is not 
to be found in the Pharsalia. Shadowy and unsubstantial as 
they may have really been, they were still poetical realities for 
Vergil, as for Homer, but by the time of Lucan they had van¬ 
ished from the thoughts of men. Without the Muses and the 
gods Lucan took on himself the task of breathing the breath of 
poetic life into a narrative of the actions of men. How far 
he may have drawn his material from Livy, or any other earlier 
writer, is of little moment, for actual reproduction would have 
meant but another history. Of far more moment are the poet¬ 
ical influences which affected biTt^ and vice versa the influence 
which he had on those who followed him. Epic measures had 
been fixed by Vergil, and lyric strains by Horace, and he freely 
incorporated their vibrant notes in his own song. 
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I. Adapted Material. 

% 

There is a decided Senecan element in the Pharsalia, but of 
more interest are the suggestions and adaptations from the ear¬ 
lier master-builders of verse. This fact does not need extended 
proof, but rather illustrations from which can be seen his psychic 
attitude and his poetic method. Adaptations from Ovid make 
up the first line of the poem, while the statement (Metam. 4, 
617): 

Cumque super Libycas victor penderet harefnas, 

Oorgonei capitis guttae cecidere cruentae, 

Quas humus exceptas varies animavit in angues; 

Unde frequens ilia est infestaque terra colubris, 

is expanded by Lucan (9, 619-699). The fight between Her¬ 
cules and Antaeus is merely mentioned by Ovid (Metam. 9, 
183), and may not have suggested the account in Lucan (4, 
693-660). However, each can decide for himself in regard to 
the propriety of assigning the story to a rudis incola (i6. 592). 

Vergil introduces lopas as singer at idle feast of Dido (Aen. 
1, 740 ff.), and this suggested Acoreus telling of the sources of 
the Nile, but at much greater length (10, 194-331). Inasmuch 
as Aeneas received assistance from the Sibyl, it was eminently 
proper that Appius should consult the oracle at Delphi. The 
priestess bacchatur . . . per antrum (5, 169), just as the Sibyl 
in antro bacchatur (Aen. 6, 77). The answer of the priestess 
is more involved than that of the Sibyl, but properly interpreted 
foretold the death of Appius (ib. 196): 

Effugis ingentes tanti discriminis expers 
Bellorum, Romane, minas solusque quietem 
Euboici vasta lateris convalle tenebis. 


The scene might fitly end with this, but Lucan extends it with 
forty lines 

More interesting than these suggested scenes are the little 
snatches of the song of other men which he has worked into the 
poem. These show the skill of the selector, and are a recog¬ 
nition of the merit of the originator. The incorporated parts 
were not out of harmony with the other parts. To use his own 
words there was no concordia discors (1, 98), and thus the 
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merit of the work of Lucan was proved. On two occasions 
{Aen. 2, 774; 3, 48) the hair of Aeneas stood on end— stete- 
runtque comae —and in the statement of the fact Vergil pro¬ 
duced a marvel for orthodox grammarians, a short e in the end¬ 
ing of the perfect indicative. How neatly does Lucan improve 
on this (1, 193) with riguere comae! A part of Caesar’s ques¬ 
tion (1, 345) quae moenia fessis? is what Aeneas asks of the 
gods {Aen. 3, 85). Patuere doli (4, 746; 5, 141) changes but 
one letter of Vergil’s latuere doli {Aen. 1, 130). Lucan also 
has another variation (2, 1) irae patuere deum. Notice how 
nearly pro lucri pallida tabes! (4, 96) comes to, yet avoids, auri 
sacra fames {Aen. 3, 57). Pompey says magna peregi (5, 660), 
a suggestion from the words of Dido {Aen. 4, 653). The close 
resemblance of the following is worthy of note: revocato san¬ 
guine (8, 68) and revocato a sanguine {Aen. 1, 235); quas ges- 
serat olim (9, 176) and quod gesserat olim {Aen. 1, 653). 
Compare also aocipe, numen . . . votorum extrema meorum (8, 
142) with (Aen. 3, 486): 

Accipe et haec, manuum tibi quae monumenta meanun 
Sint.cape dona extrema tuorum. 

The tone in Vergil’s {Aen. 2, 354) : 

Una salus victis, nullam sperare salutem 

is reproduced with variations in una salus (9, 379), sola salus 
(5, 575), as also in spes una salutis (2, 113; 5, 636). The 
words (3, 737) : 

nie caput labens et iam languentia colla 
Viso patre levat, 

are suggested by the words of Vergil describing the death of 
Euryalus {Aen. 9, 435). The thought in pati vel quae tristis- 
sima pulchrum | Romanumque putant, strikes the same note as 
Vergil’s pulchrum mori {Aen. 2, 317) and Horace’s {Odes 3, 

2. 13) 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 

Aemula virtus (1,121) is taken over from Horace {Epodes 
16, 5), and there are a number of other adaptations, as, for ex¬ 
ample, totus popularibus auris ] Impelli (1, 132), the negative 
of Horace {Odes 3, 2, 19-20): 
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Nec sumit ant ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis aurae. 

The words (5, 37): iaoet hostis in undis | Obrutus Ulyricis is 
a transformation of Odes 1, 28, 23: 

Ill 3 rrici 8 Notus obruit tindis, 

just as the line (6, 75): 

Distat ab ezcelsa nemoralis Aricia Roma 

is suggested by Sat. 1, 5, 1: 

Egressum magna me aocepit Aricia Roma. 

The words of Horace {Odes 1^ 1, 18): indocilis pauperiem pati, 
are for metrical reasons slightly changed (5, 538) indocilis pri- 
vata loqui. iCompare also (3, 510): 

. . . Non robore picto 
Omatas decuit fulgens tutela carinas, 

with Odes 1,14, 14: Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus | Fidit. 
The words assigned to Pompey (8, 266) Non omnis in arvis | 
Emathiis cecidi, adapt the famous words of Horace {Odes 3, 
30, 6) non omnis moriar. The above quotations are fully sufiB- 
cient to show the method of Lucan, and that he felt the need of 
brightening his song with the words of other bards. 

II. Adaptations op Lucan. 

The epic poets who followed Lucan made ample use of his 
words. For Silius, as we have shown elsewhere {Class. Phil. 
XVII, 319) Lucan stands on a par with Vergil. Valerius Flac- 
cus and Statius also used the Pharsalia freely, yet with a differ¬ 
ence in their methods. The case is concisely summed up by 
Baehrens, Praefatio, Val. Flac., p. viii: ** Talibus in aemula- 
tionibus nescio an nuUus poeta Romanus prudentius et, ut ita 
dicam, pudentius sese gesserit Valerio. Alii enim, ut Silius 
Italicus, interdum nimis anxie ac timide, alii, ut Statius, nimis 
callide ac paene fraudulenter Vergilii vestigia presserunt; certe 
de Static rectissime ipsius verbis [AchUl. I 60] a viro docto 
uescioquo dictum est eum vulpis instar delevisse pedum vestigia 
caudis.” Statius tells us that he watched over the Thehaid for 
twelve years. If he worked regularly throughout the entire 
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period, the work could have been completed by finishing a sen¬ 
tence a day. Compare the differentiated statement in Dialogus 
de Oratorihus (9, 15): Toto anno, per omnes dies, magna noc- 
tium parte unum libnim excudit et elucubravit. Under these 
conditions, it was possible for Statius to so metamorphose the 
words of his predecessors that little trace of the original le- 
mained. 

1. Valerius Flaccus. 

The collection by Baehrens shows a Vergilian reminiscence 
for every ten lines of Flaccus, and in the earlier part of the 

4 

work, there is the same free use of Lucan. At times a sugges¬ 
tion from Vergil seems to have been utilized by Lucan, and was 
in turn taken from the latter by Flaccus. Vergil has a simile 
{Aen. 10, 272 ff.) containing a reference to Sirius: 

Non secus ac liquida si quando nocte cometae 
Sanguine! lugubre rubent aut Sirius ardor, 

XUe sitim morbosque ferens mortalibus aegris, 

Nascitur et laevo contristat lumine caelum. 

Lucan has (10, 211) rapidos qua Sirius ignes | Ezerit, while 
Flaccus adapts the same simile (1, 683ff.; 5, 368ff.), the 
latter passage having asperat ignes | Sirius, an adaptation of 
Lux^an. Similar statements are also found elsewhere. The 
Aeneid begins with cano, but both Lucan and Flaccus have cani- 
mus. The words praesaga mali mens {Aen. 10, 843) are dif¬ 
ferently arranged and are placed by Flaccus at the beginning of 
the line (1, 693). In its association with metus it resembles 
the form in Lucan (9,120): in multo mens est praesaga timore. 
Compare also ferit retinacula ferro (Aen. 4, 580), abscidis frus- 
tra ferro tua pignora (L. 3, 33) and retinacula ferro | Abscidit 
(FI. 1, 488); premit altum corde dolorem (Aen. 1, 209); pre- 
mentem | corde metus ducit (FI. 1, 733); and premit inde 
metus (L. 7, 341). 

The earlier use of some proper names by Lucan accounts for 
their appearance in Flaccus, as Aricia (L. 6, 75; FI. 2, 305), 
Inarime (L. 5, 101; FI. 3, 208), Sesostris (L. 10, 276; FI. 6, 
418). Compare also the reference to Pallas (L. 7, 149ff.; FI. 
6 , 173 ff.), and the names in L. 6, 388 ff. and PL 3, 65-66. 
Some adjective forms are also noticeable, Inachius (L. 4, 634; 
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FI. 4, 397). In Lutjan (7, 116) the Enipeus is iurhidus, in 
Flaocus (1, 83) tumidus. Gortyna sagittis (L. 3, 186) is like 
Gortyna pharetris (FI. 1, 708), as are the references to Pence 
(L. 3, 202; FI. 8, 217), and to Rhodope (L. 7, 450; FI. 1, 728). 
Both writers mention the Caspia clanstra (L. 8, 222; FI. 5, 
122), and non euri cessasse minas (L. 5, 608) is akin to cessante 
euro (FI. 3, 483). 

The similar or identical portions in the two poems are appar¬ 
ently used for metrical reasons, and nee^ only some illustrations. 
Vires . . , retentat (L. 4, 723) suggested irasque retentant 
(FI. 3, 97), just as ad aequoreas . . . undas (L. 1, 401) did et 
aequoreos divos (FI. 1,139). Compare also artus { AUigat . . . 
torpor (L. 4, 290) and sopor alligat artus (FI. 1, 48). Longer 
passages are sometimes identical, as gravido Cynthia cornu 
(L. 1, 218; FI. 2, 56) and long! . . . praemia belli (L. 1, 341; 
FI. 2,114); and sometimes varied, as longis producere noctem | 
Adloquiis (L. 10, 173): adloquiis . . . educite noctem (FI. 1, 
251) ; cunctas super ardua turns | Eminet (L. 4, 431): planctus 
super eminet omnes (FI. 1, 317); Chaos . . . confundere mun- 
dos (L. 6, 696): Chaos . . . consumere mundum (FI. 1, 832); 
dum sanguis inerat, dum vis matema (L. 2, 338): dum vires 
utero matemaque sufficit aetas (FI. 2, 325); spissis avellitur 
uncus harenis (L. 2, 694): legitur piger uncus harenis (FI. 2, 
428). Notice the statement of Lucan (3, 199): 

Deseritur Strymon tepido committere Nile 
Bistonias consuetus aves et barbara Cone, 

which is reversed in the simile of Flaocus (3, 359): 

. . . qualiter Arctos 

Ad patrias avibus medio iam vere revectis 
Memphis et aprici static silet annua Nili. 

One line in Lucan (2, 716): 

Cyaneas tellus emisit in aequora cautes, 

suggested a line for Flaccus (1, 59; cf. 7, 41) : 

Conticuit certas Scythico concurrere ponto | Cyaneas, 
while Statius wrote with an eye to both (TA. 11, 438): 
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PontuB Cjaneos vetuit concurrere montes, 
and {SUv. 2, 40) ... si Cyaneos raperere per aestus. 

2. Statius. 

There are numerous indications of the utilization of the words 
of Lucan by Statius, though the object was adaptation rather 
than reproduction. It may be held that the latter applies more 
to the Silvae; the former to the Thehaid. We find in Lucan 
(7, 482) Pangaeaque saxa resultant, which is nearly repeated 
in SUv. 1, 2, 223 Pangaea resultant, and at a further remove, Th. 

2, 714 iuga longa resultant. Similar to this is 2, 716, supra, 
Statius has one poem (SUv. 2, 7) Genethliacon Lucani ad PoU 
lam in which one line (23): Romani colitur chori sacerdos, sug¬ 
gests that Lucan is another Horace; see Horace {Odes 4, 3, 23): 
Bomanae fidicen Ipae. But more complimentary than original 
praise applied to Lucan is the use of a thought from Lucan 
himself (v. 90): 

0 saevae nimium gravesque Parcae I 
0 numquam data longa fata summis! 

a variation of Lucan (1, 70): 

Invida fatorum series summisque negatum 
Stare diu. 

Statius seems to have regarded Lucan as a master in fixing 
geographical appellations. Lucan (1, 600): 

Et lotam parvo revocant Almone Cybeben 

accounts for the same association {SUv. 5, 1, 223): . . • 
gemitus Almone Cybebe | Ponit. Variation is shown {SUv. 

3, 33): 

Bruttia Sicanium circumspidt ora Pelorum, 

which, though differing in form, is based on Lucan’s words 
(2, 438): 

Extremi coUes Siculo cessere Peloro. 

The crowded lines of Lucan (3, 214): 

Accedunt Syriae populi, desertus Orontes 
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Et felix, Bic fama, Ni2K>s, yentosa DamaBCOs 
Gazaque et arbusto palmarum diyes Iduine 
Et Tyros mstabilis pretioeaque murice Sidon, 

may be compared with the passage {SUv. 3, 2, 136 ff.) con- 
taiBing 

. . . dulce nemus florentis Idumes; 

Quo pretiosa Tyros rubeat, quo purpura fuco 
Sidoniis iterata cadis. 


In the simile of 7,144 incudihus and aegida have the same posi¬ 
tion as in the simile of SUv. 3, 1, 130 ff. Other illustrations 
are: gelidas ad Phasidos undas (2, 585): gelidi non Phasidis 
ales {8ilv. 2, 4, 27); praecipitis superaverat Anxuris arces (3, 
84): arcesque superbae | Anxuris {SUv. 1, 3, 86); Adriaco 
tellus circumflua ponto (4, 407; cf. 10, 476): undoso circum- 
flua coniuge Pence {SUv. 5, 2,137), a transfer being made from 
the Adriatic to the Danube; Et Pelusiaci tarn mollis turba 
Canopi (8, 643) : Tu Pelusiaci scelus Canopi {SUv. 2, 7, 70), 
Saxosa Carystos (5, 232) is repeated in Th. 'll, 370 but undosa is 
used SUv. 1, 5, 34. 

A few salient examples of the adaptation of other terms will 
also be given. Lucan has visceribus lassis (2, 340) in speaking 
of Marcia, and this accounts for visceribus totis in a similar 
account {SUv. 5, 1, 47). Solacia fati . . . tulit (2, 91), and 
similarly magna feram solacia mortis (8, 314) suggested magna 
, . . solatia leti . . . feres {SUv. 2, 6, 24), while flammigeros 
axes (jSiZw. 4, 3, 136; cf. 1, 2, 119; 3, 1, 181) is an apparent 
variation from Lucan^s flammigeros . . . currus (1, 48). Ver- 
gentibus annis | In senium (1, 129): vergimur in senium {SUv. 
4, 4, 70), and also in senium vergens {Tk. 1, 391); Acherontis 
adusti (3, 16): with reference to the same, adusta . . . litora 
{Silv. 2, 1, 187); taxus opacat (6, 645): opacat | Arbor {SUv. 

2, 3, 1) ; mercis mutator eoae (8, 854): plagae viridis regnator 
eoae {SUv. 2, 4, 25); calcabatur onyx (10, 117): calcabam , . . 
opes {SUv. 1, 3, 53). Tanta oblivio mentis (10, 403) is akin 
to pigra oblivio vitae {SUv. 1, 4, 57); cf. desidis otia vitae ib. 

3, 6, 85. Compare also the use of ophites (9, 714; SUv. 1, 6, 
35). We shall take the occurrences of lanugo to close this sec¬ 
tion. Statius has it {Th. 7, 656) crescunt lanugine malae; 
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(Th. 9, 703) nondum mutatae rosea lanugine malae, but more 
noticeable is Lucan's (10, 136) : 

Viz uUa fuscante tamen lanugine malas, 

two words of which are used by Statius in one passage {SUv. 
3, 4, 65): 

. . . ne prima genas lanugo nitentes 

Carperet et pulchrae fuscaret gratia formae. 

The material from Lucan utilized in the Thebaid ranges from 
a single word to statements of some length preserving the same 
meaning and enough of a similar structure to indicate its source. 
Of the first we give only maiestate (3, 430; Tk. 1, 209), and 
terrigenae (4, 653: Th. 4, 441). Two words are frequently 
retained in the same position, and sometimes in the identical 
form, as lunonis iniquae (1, 576: Th. 3, 184), furialibus armis 
(1, 200; Th. 11, 90), manifesto fides (1, 624: Th. 6, 638), 
amisere notas (2, 167; Th. 5, 549), ingestis . , . telis (6, 232: 
Th. 10, 860), Eoo ( Cardine (5, 71: Th. 1, 158), ora redundant 
(9, 812: Th. 10, 320), ignis edax (9, 742: Th. 12, 430). Here 
also may belong oervice recisa (9, 214: Th. 10, 516), though 
remissa is also read in the latter passage. Occasionally there is 
a necessary variation in form, as in eiectot saniem (3, 658): 
eiectans saniem {Th. 9, 101); infecto . . . herba (7, 851): 
infectos . . . herbas {Th. 5, 590); astriferis . . . aiibus (9, 
5): astriferos . . . axes {Th. 8, 83). At times there is a change 
in the order of the words, e. g. 0 numinis instor (1, 199): 
instor mihi numinis {Th, 10, 361), dies . . . | Exoritur (1, 
232): Exoritur . . . dies {Tk. 5, 296); tocitos . . . fraudes 
(4, 465): fraude . . . tacito {Th. 10, 721). 

In many a passage in Statius one word from Lucan is retained 
and the accompanying term is varied, but still bears a close 
resemblance in form or in pronunciation to the associated term 
in Lucan. Illustrations of such changes are exanguis . . . 
senectus (1, 343): exsangues . . . anni (11, 323); mentesque 
tepescunt (4, 284): ungues . . . tepescunt {Th. 1, 611); urbis 
amatae (1, 508): telluris amatae {Th. 7, 156); fallaci . . . se- 
reno (1, 630): fallaci . . . limo {Th. 9, 475); convicia festa 
(2, 369); certamina festa {Th. 6, 924); rore madentis (4, 316): 
madentes . . . imbre {Th. 5, 597); iuventus . . . Taygeti (6, 
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61): Taygetique phalanx {Th. 4, 227); acre non pigro (6, 
107): niger . . , aer {Th. 4, 684); Meleagream . . . Calydona 
(6, 365): Meleagria . . . Calydon {Th. 4, 103); in Tartareo 
. . . antro (6, 712): Tartarei - . . barathri {Th. 1, 85); fu- 
nereae . . . mensae (6, 557): funereas . » . dapes {Th. 4, 
307); rapidus Ganges (8, 227) : marcidua Ganges {Th. 12, 
788); compare tumido me gurgite Ganges (2, 496): tnmidum 
Gangen {Th. 4, 387) ; iniicitosque toros (10, 76): nec Venerem 
inlicitam {Th. 8, 96); tgne superiecto (10, 215): imbxe super- 
iecto {Th. 3, 251). 

Groups of three words are of frequent occurrence and show 
the same phases. The permeation ^of the method throughout 
the entire work of Statius is indicated by the following selected 
examples: Sed nocte sopora (2, 236): sub nocte sopora {Th. 
1, 403); permixto libamina Baccho (4, 198): tepidi libamina 
sacri {Th. 1, 513); nulla tonitrua durant (7, 479): rauca 
tonitrua pulsant {Th. 2, 40); foeda situ macies (6, 516): aegra 
solo macies {Th. 4, 702); turbo rapax . . , vela (5, 595): turbo 
rapax . . . saxa {Th. 4, 820); fractisque modestior annis (8, 
476): cunctante modestior ira {Th. 6 , 680); perfida . . , incon- 
etantia veris (5, 415): hibemo par inconstantia ponto {Th. 6, 
306); mentimur regnare lovem (7, 447): Bacchum haut men- 
timur alumnum {Th. 7, 667); longa . . . ieiunia belli (3, 
282): longae . . . ieiunia poenae {Th. 8, 255); siccae sulcator 
harenae (4, 588); sulcator pallidus undae {Th. 8, 18), and 
pigri sulcator Avemi {Th. 11, 588); remanet pallorque rigorque 
(6, 759): abiit horrorque vigorque {Th. 10, 641); Balearis ver- 
bere fundae (1, 229): fundae Balearis habenas {Th. 10, 857). 
The last is a noticeable group, as the use of this sling lay out¬ 
side of the sphere of the actors in the Thehaid. Magnoque ex- 
aestuat igne (5, 173): miseraque exaestuat ira {Th. 11, 297); 
Vos, quae Nilo mutare soletis | Threicias hiemes , . . Istisaves 
(7, 832): frigora solvere Nilo {Th. 12, 518). 

Longer groups are fairly common, and the material which 
was adapted was drawn from all parts of the Pharsalia. 

Ferrea belligeri compescat limina lani (1, 62) 
furnished ferrea and limina for {Th. 8, 56) : 

Ferrea Cerbereae tacuerunt limina portae; 
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while of Commodat . . . Invidiam Fortuna suam (1, 83) only 
the verb appears in commodat iras | cuncta cohors {Th. 4, 75). 
Machina . . . mundi (1, 80) appears as machina caeli {TK. 8, 
310), but the accompanying statement in the Thehaid had mundi 
I Eobur inoccidui, a variation from Lucan (8, 175) axis inoc- 
ciduus. The thought in the declaration of Lucan (1, 92): 

Nulla fides regni sociis, omnisque potestas 
Inpatiens consortis erit, 

is reflected in Th. 1, 127 ff. with regendi, inpatiens and aoctts. 
Compare the geographical information in Lucan (1, 101) . . . 
et geminum gracilis mare separat Isthmos, with Th. 1, 120 . . • 
et geminis vix fluctibus obstitit Isthmos. The words addressed 
to Caesar, Livor edax tibi omnia negat, is practically reversed 
in the final statement of Statius {Th. 12, 818). The belief 
expressed in terris mutantem regna cometen (1, 529) is repeated 
in quae mutent sceptra cometae {Th. 1, 708). Other examples 
are curis animum mordacibus angit (2, 681): magnanimum sti- 
mulis urgentibus angunt {Th. 6, 827); mediisque sedent con> 
vallibus arva (3, 380): mediae ponunt convallibus Ossae {Th. 
2, 83). ... Emicuit per mille foramina sanguis | impius {Th. 
12, 776) in brevity at least improves the words of Lucan (3, 
638): 

. . . nec sicut volnere sanguis 
Emicuit lentus: ruptis cadit undique venis. 

Vergil has {Aen. 3, 659): 

Tnmca manu pinus regit, et vestigia firmat, 

from which Lucan (4, 41) drew fixo firmat vestigia pilo, and 
Statius may have followed either one {Th. 2, 11) et medica 
firmat vestigia virga The first part of si sanguine prisco | Eo¬ 
bur inest animis (5, 17) is reproduced in de sanguine prisco | 
Nobilitas {Th. 3, 600), but nohUiias takes the place of three 
words in Lucan. Compare (4, 814): 

Hand alium tanta civem tulit indole Eoma, 

with {Th. 2, 631) nil indole clarius ilia | Nec pietate fuit. lam 
VOS ego nomine vero [ Eliciam (6, 732) is neatly turned in post 
vos ego gurgite pleno | Eliciam {Th. 4, 693). Earns vacuia 
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habitator in arvis {Th. 4, 150), and inarata din Pangaea {Th. 
10, 612) are based on the words of Lucan (1, 25-26); 

Pams et autiquis habitator in urbibus errat 
Hoirida quod dumis multosque inarata per annos 
Hesperia. 

How far the Pharsalia may have furnished suggestions for 
the Thehaid can not be determined. The fact stated in nuUi 
sua profuit aetas (2, 104 ff.) is repeated in entirely different 
words following furor omnibus idem {Th. 5, 148 ff.). The 
s imil e (1, 674) beginning 

Nam qualis vertice Pindi 
Edonis Ogygio decurrit plena Lyaeo, 

is retouched and expanded (Th. 12, 785 ff.), the words Ogygiae 
and decurrunt alone indicating the origin. The forest described 
by Lucan (3, 440) has some of the same trees mentioned by 
Statius {Th. 6, 90-106), and fluctibus aptior ainus seem to have 
suggested aJnus arnica freiis. In some of these there is scant 
resemblance, yet as the touch, Statius {Th. 2, 731) 

. . . et flavo tollens ubi vertice ponitum 
Turbidus obiectas Achelous Echinadas exit, 

certainly came from Lucan (6, 363): 

et tuus, Oeneu, 

Paene genet crassis oblimat Echinadas undis, 

it can be seen how nearly he succeeded in producing an appar¬ 
ently new creation out of the material of Lucan. It would be 
needless to try to determine how far he has really succeeded in 
doing this. One can rest with the presentation of enough mate¬ 
rial to show that Statius adapted the material of Lucan as 
skilfully and almost as frequently as he did that of Vergil. 

3. Martial. 

Martial, like Statius {SUv. 2, 7), praised Lucan in poems 
addressed to Folia (7, 21-23; 10, 64). The same attitude of 
the two writers is indicated by several equivalent strains: M. 
Haec est ilia dies: S. Vestra est ista dies; M. Lucanum populis 
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. . . dedit: S. Lucanum potes inputare terris; M. Nero crude- 
iis: S. Ingratus Nero; M. Aonidum turba, favete sacria: S. 
Favete linguis . . . favete, Muaae; M. bella tonanti: S. bella 
detonabis; M. colas: S. colit; and perhaps M. Heliconis gloria 
nostri: S. Bomani . . . chori sacerdos. Taking this material 
into consideration we should expect to find that Martial made 
use of Lucan, just as did Statius, but not to any great extent 
The shifting panorama of Martial is so unlike the epic pa¬ 
geantry of Lucan that there is little requiring a like coloring. 
The frequency of some geographical terms in Lucan may 
account for them in Martial, as Niliacus, 10, 14, 6. The 
association of the tigress with Hyrcania (L. 1, 328: M. 
8, 26, 2; Spect. 18, 2) may be a common conventionality. 
Caledonios . . . Britannos (L. 6, 68: M. 10, 44, 1) have the 
same position in the line, and harbara Memphis (L. 8, 542: M. 
8, 36, 2) stand together though separated Sped. 1, 1. Lauru 
feros . . . cumis (L. 5, 332) begin and end the line, as do 
laurigeros . . . penaies (M. 8, 1, 1). The statement non uUa 
fuit iusti reverentia (L. 9, 192) is reversed in tanta tibi est 
recti reverentia, Caesar (M. 11, 5, 1), while dedidicit iam pace 
ducem (L. 1, 131) may have suggested the combination dedi¬ 
dicit pacem (M. 2, 75, 3). If the words were fo\md in the same 
connection in Statius we could justly hold that invidiosa (L. 
8, 394: Sped. 2, 3), venerahile (L. 8, 855: Sped. 2, 5), and 
auhitus (L. 6, 698: Sped. 14, 4) were drawn from the lines of 
Lucan. But the usual for Statius is the unusual for Martial, 
and some of the above may mean 
same terms. 

III. Prose Adaptations. 

Tlie discussion of the influence of Lucan on prose writers may 
well start from the statement (Dialogue de Oratoribus 20, 18): 
Exigitur enim iam ab oratore etiam poeticus decor, non Accii 
aut Pacuvii vetemo inquinatus, sed ex Horatii et Vergilii et 
Lucani sacrario prolatus. Had Lucan risen to such prominence 
as a writer within the few years that had followed his death? 
Or is the statement true for the later period of authorship, or 
is et Lucani a later addition to the texts. The use of three 
names violates the almost uniform practice of the writer in 
giving but two (cf. 23, 7ff.), just as he did doubled synonyms. 


only independent use of the 
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Was the phraseology of the Dicdogus influenced by that of the 
Pharsalia? Of this there is little evidence. The metaphorical 
expression in arcem eloquentiae (10, 20) is not unlike Lucan’s 
arcem iuris (7, 593), while it is so used by Statius {SHv. 2, 2, 
131) and Silius Italicus (13, 771), and is found as early as 
Livy (28, 42, 16): ubi Hannibal sit, ibi caput atque arcem huius 
belli. Statio in cum statione peracta | Astra petes serus (1, 45) 
has the same meaning as we think it should have in D. 17, 15 
(see A. J. P. XVII, 55). Finierat (L. 10, 193: D. 17, 15) is 
used in the same way by Ovid, and, if the immediate influence 
of any writer may be assumed for the Dialogus, it may well be 
that of Quintilian. The same is true of hirta toga (L. 2, 386: 
D. 26, 5: Quint. 12, 10, 47). This may also be true of excedere 
modum (L. 2, 142: D, 41, 18). Lucan (1, 67) appropriates 
expromere causas from Ovid, and either writer may be the 
source for the Dialogus (24, 12). The collocation nemora et 
luci (9, 33; 12, 1; cf. Tac. Oerm. 45, 23 nemora lucosque) is 
not exactly parallel to Lucan (1, 453) nemora alta remotis | 
Incolitis lucis, which seems to be an adaptation of Sen. Oet. 
961: nemoris sacri | lucos tenetis. Nomen populare (L. 7, 
694: D. 36, 10), and (L. 6, 780): 

Effera Bomanos agitat discordia manes, 

and domestica discordia agitat (D. 41, 5) are the same. One 
phrase in Lux:an (6, 59) 

Aut aliquem mundi, quamvis natura negasset. 

In melius mutare looim, 

has the same subject as quibus natura sua oratorium ingenium 
denegavit (D. 10, 10), and the same construction as Tac. Ann. 
11, 20, 9 quamvis bellum negavisset; cf. (tb. 15, 42, 6) quibus 
ingenium et audacia erat, eiiam quae natura denegavisset. With 
the exception of the last the examples are not very striking, and 
seem to indicate only the possibility of the utilization of the 
Pharsalia in the Dialogus. 

Tacitus 

There is very little in common between the vocabulary of 
Lucan and that of Tacitus, and a comparison of extended sec¬ 
tions of the Annals and Histories with the Pharsalia does not 
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reveal any necessary connection. Vergil {Aen. 10, 745) has olli 
dnra qnies ocnlos et ferrens urgnet | Somnns, which is adapted 
by Lnoan (7, 26 f.) : 

Crastina dira quies et imagine maesta diuma 
Undique funestas acies feret, imdique helium. 

Tacitus (Ann. 1, 65, 5) has the words dira quies, but with an 
entirely different meaning, ducemque terruit dira quies. Secu- 
rus veniae (L. 8, 784) or s. belli (ib. 5, 526) or s. pugnae (ib. | 
4, 534) may have suggested potentiae securus (Ann. 3, 28, 7), 
and other similar associations, odii (Agr. 43, 13), dedecoris 
(H. 3, 41, 12), and casuum (H. 1, 76, 11). Spargatque per 
aequora bellum (L. 2, 682) retains the construction of Vergil 
(Aen. 7, 551); cf. armaque late | Spargit (L. 6, 269). Tacitus 
uses bellum (Agr. 38, 12; Ann. 3, 21, 13). Silius Italicus has i 
the same expression in 9, 277. In imitation of Horace (Odes 
3, 13, 14) Me dicente, Lucan has Me reticente (6, 813) and ' 
Tacitus the same participle (Ann. 11, 27, 3). Spectatrix scele- 
rum (L. 3, 129) is akin to spectator flagitii (H. 1, 56, 1). The 
veih disterminat (L. 1, 216; 9, 957; Ann. 11, 10, 8) is not of 
frequent occurrence, yet is occasionally found in Pliny the 
Elder. Reminiscences of Horace and of Vergil are part of the t 
warp and woof of the style of Tacitus, but there are not such \ 

inditjations of the use of the Pharsalia as are to be found in the | 

I 

later epic poems. 

IV. Elements of Appeal. 

1. Geographic.. 

The time covered by the poem is brief, but the geographic 
panorama stretches from Massilia to Egypt. When we bear in 
mind that Pomponius Mela, one of the uncles of Lucan, was an 
authority on geography and that another, the philosopher Sen¬ 
eca, had written a work on Egypt, we are not surprised that 
he dealt freely in such details. The places from which came ' 
the cohorts of Caesar (1, 396-446), the corresponding section 
about the Appennines and the rivers of Italy (2, 396-437), the 
places from which were drawn the forces of Pompey (3, 169- 
295), and the description of Thessaly and its rivers (6, 333- | 

394), interesting €is they may have been to the actors, lack the 
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distinguishing features which Vergil gave to his places by the 
skillful use of adjectives. Similar to these are the account of 
Africa, and of the grove at Massilia. In itself Africa had noth¬ 
ing susceptible of poetic decoration, so Lucan used his skill in 
a portrayal of its serpents. Nearly two hundred lines are taken 
up in describing them, so that he must have been satisfied with 
their rhythmic glidings, as in (9, 631): 

. . . illis e faucibus angues 

Stridula fuderunt vibratis sibila Unguis. 

I wonder if, when Lucan recited the poem, his audience could 
hear the serpentine glidings in the hexameter, as in (9, 709): 

Squamiferos ingens haemorrhois explicat oibes; 
or (t6. 723): 

Ossaque dissolvens cum corpore tabificus seps, 

Sibilaque efhindens cunctas terrentia pestes; 

or {ib. 828): 

Quid prodest miseri basiliscus cuspide Murri 

Transactus ? 

Far different is the grove (3, 399-452). It was consecrated by 
barbarian rites, and beasts and birds feared to enter, though 
dragons found a refuge there. But it was soon destroyed after 
Caesar with his ax struck a majestic tree, and said {ib. 436): 

lam ne quis vestrum dubitet subvertere silvam. 

Credits me fecisse nefas. 

2. Ethical. 

The gods were dead, and the whole ethical background is 
different from that in Vergil. The word fatum, singular or 
plural, is used some 250 times, and fortuna 150. Yet they had 
fallen freon their high estate as designations of determining 
influences for men. They were no longer the controllers, but 
the controlled of men. Invida fatorum series (1, 70) is the 
current of historical events. In the line (2, 65): 

Oderuntque gravis vivacia fata senectae, 
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we have ihe natural burdena of old age, and (4, 769) fatuin 
miserabile belli is similar. Judged by the principles of Cato, 
his words (2, 287): 

Sed quo fata trahunt, virtus secura sequetur, 

was an act of free will under natural conditions. There is mere 
conventionality in the words of Pompey (7, 705): 

Crede deis, longo fatorum crede favori. 

The color of fortuna is the same. The success of Caesar in 
cutting down the grove, calls out the comment (3, 448) : 

. . . Servat multos fortuna nocentes, 

Et tantum miseris irasci numina possunt. 

Kotioe also the words (7, 547): fortunaque Caesaris haesit. 
Fot8 and casus are indeitenninable, as is stated in (2, 12): 

Sive nihil positum est, sed fors incerta vagatur 
Fertque refertque vices, et habet mortalia casus. 

Lucan looked upon his subject as an exhibition of human activ- 
ify and used conventional terms to indioate the causes which he 
could not trace. 

3. Characters. 

The greatest characters in the poem are Caesar and Pompej 
and Cato, though not longo sed proximus intervallo, and Lucan 
is at his best in the delineation of these. Caesar is made to 
claim that he was feared (5, 668 ff.) as if he were such a one 
as the typical tyrant portrayed by the Homans: 

Mihi funere nuUo 

Est opus, 0 superi; lacerum retinete cadaver 
Fluctibus in mediis, desint mihi busta rogusque 
Dam metuar semper terraque expecter ab omni. 

But he is better known from the dynamic simile (1,151 ff.): 

« 

Qualiter expressum ventis per nubila fulmmi 
Aetheris inpulsi sonitu mundique fragore 
Emicuit rupitque diem populosque paventes 
Temiit obliqua praestringens lumina flamma; 
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In 8ua templa furit, nullaque exire vetante 
Materia, magnamque cadens magnamqne revertens 
Dat stragem late sparsosqne recoUigit ignes. 

It matters little that emicuit was suggested by Vergil's 
{Aen. 6, 319): 

Emicat, et Tentis et fulmmis ocior alls. 


Equally good yet entirely different is the picture of Pompey 
(1,135): 

Stat magni nominis umbra; 

Qiialis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro 
Exuviae veteris populi sacrataque gestans 
Dona ducum nec iam validis radicibus haerena 
Pondere fixa suo est, nudosque per aera ramos 
Effundens trunco, non frondibus, efficit lunbram; 

Et quamvis prime nutet casura sub euro. 

Tot circum silvae firmo se robore toUant, 

Sola tamen colitur. 


The last act expressed by nvAeb is the lest of the omus in 
Vergil (Aen. 2, 629) just before its fall, but Lucan does not 
anticipate. 

For €ato he has lines equally fitting (1, 126): 

Nec quemquam iam ferre potest Caesarve priorem 
Pompeiusve parem. Quis iustius induit arma, 

Ecire nefas; magno se iudice quisque tuetur: 

Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 

If there are traces of Vergilian picturing in the sketches of 
Caesar and Pompey, may there not be Horatian philosophy in 
this, scire nefas being an adaptation of nec scire fas est omnia 
(Odes 4, 4, 22). However the greatest praise of Cato is that ‘ 
he was the guiding-star of Brutus (2, 247): Dux Bruto Cato 
solus erit. But he is best known by the famous characterization 
begiiming (2, 380): 

... Hi mores, haec duri inmota Catonis 
Secta fuit, servare modum finesque tenere 
Naturamque sequi patriaeque inpendere vitam 
Nec sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo. 
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If three short sketehes incomparably drawn were a test of sus¬ 
tained poetic power, a place might be claimed for Lucan among 
the greatest. But there are no other figures comparable to these, 
and there are many scenes into which the poet has not succeeded 
in breathing the breath of poetic life. Transfuga, vUis suffices 
as an epithet for Labienus (5, 346), and besides there is given 
his unsuooessful plea for consulting the oracle (9, 650-563). 
Appiue is introduced merely to justify a discussion of prophecy 
(5, 67-236). This parsimony in presenting lesser characters 
left the view of the greater unobscured, and this is well if we 
assume the correctness of the characterization by -Caesar (1, 
313): 

Marcellusque loquax, et, nomina vana, Catones. 

4. Orations. 

Portraying the deeds of men without religious impulses, and 
of a society plunged in luxury, Lucan sought to brighten his 
poem by the introduction of speeches, of poetical figures, and 
of an occasional excursus. The judgment of Quintilian (10, 1, 
90) that Lucan is better suited for orators than for poets is 
supported by the fact that more than one-fourth of the Phar- 
salia is given up to speeches. Intended to direct or to persuade, 
they deal with a wide range of activities, and present varying 
motives to arouse to action. From a rhetorical standpoint they 
would repay a careful examination, but as poetical elements, 
fl paucis, omnes discs. The words of Oato (2, 301) are true 
to life: 

Non ante revellar, 

Exanimem quam te complectar, Roma, tuumque 
Nomen, libertas, et inanem persequar umbram, 

and (9, 581): 

Sortilegis egeant dubii semperque futuris 
Casibus ancipites; me non oracula certum, 

Sed mors certa facit: pavido fortique cadendum est. 

Hoc satis est dixisse lovem. 

The appeal of Pompey to his soldiers (2, 531-595) begins: 

4 

0 scelerum ultores melioraque signa secuti, 

0 vere Romana manus, quibus arma senatus 
Non privata dedit, votis deposcite pugnam, 
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and, especially in the latter part, wdl illustrates magni nominis 
utribra, as he pictures his own past: 

Pars mundi mihi nulla vacat; sed tota tenetur 
Terra meis, quocumque iacet sub sole, tropaeis. 

His remarks on the field at Pharsalia are fashioned after the 
same pattern (7, 342-382). There is an imperative at the 
beginning, totas effundite vires, the laudation of self in the 
middle, toto simul utimur orbe, the appeal at the end: 

ultima fata 

Deprecor ac turpes extremi cardinis annos, 

Ne discam servire senex. 

Later he encourages Cornelia (8, 84): vivit post proelia Mag¬ 
nus I Sed fortuna perit, and, when he was pierced by the sword 
of Achillas, dying, he approves of himself (8, 622 ff.): 

Sum tamen, 0 super!, felix, nuUique potestas 
Hoc auferre deo. Mutantur prospera vita: 

Non fit morte miser. 

There is a touch of Vergilian color about Caesar’s address to 
his soldiers (1, 299-351). It begins and ends as if they were 
the chief factors: 

‘ Bellorum, 0 socii, qui mille pericula Martis 
Mecum ’ ait ‘ expert! decimo iam vincitis anno,’ 


. . .' neque numina derunt; 

Nam neque praeda meis neque regnum quaeritur armis: 
Detrahimus dominos urbi servire paratae.’ 

Conditions are as if Hannibal were descending from the Alps, 
and the thirst of Pompey is like that of the fierce tigress. The 
purported speech at Pharsalia (7, 250-329) is a creation by 
Lucan. It studiously avoids saying what Caesar records that 
he said; see Bell. Civ. 3, 90. A few touches are noticeable. 

Nil opus est votis, iam fatum accersite ferro, 

Conspicio faciesque truces oculosque minaces: 
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Vicistis. Videor fluyios spectare cruorifi 
Calcatosque simul reges sparsumque senatus 
Corpus et mmensa populos in caede natantis. 

Well for Caesar that he was a better general than was Lucan a 
creator of speeches, for the speech ends: 

Stemite iam valluni fossasque inplete ruina, 

Exeat ut plenls acies non sparsa maniplis. 

Parcite ne castris: vallo tendetis in illo, 
tTnde acies peritura venit. 

The poet suiting the axrtiona of the soldiers to his own words 
continues: 

Capiunt praesagia belli 
Calcatisque ruunt castris, stant ordine nuUo 
Arte ducis nulla pennittuntque omnia fatis. 

Perrin {A. J, P, V, 325) shows the improbability of any such 
disorganized movement, and makes it clear that the poet was 
drawing on his imagination. At this awful moment can aught 
postpone the fatal clash that shall decide the fate of the world? 
Yes. A discourse of 75 lines showing the effect of the battle on 
mankind. 

6. The Simile. 

The simile is a noticeable feature in the Pharealia. N'ot satis¬ 
fied with placing two objects side by side so that the image may 
be intensified, Lucan develops each feature until the object in 
the simile stands out as if it were a separate picture drawn for 
its own sake. This can be seen by looking at a few in different 
parts of his work. His thesis (1, 68 ff.) closes with the words 
nec se Roma ferens, but this is forgotten in the picture which 
follows: 

Sic, cum conpage eoluta 
Saecula tot mundi suprema coegerit hora, 

Anticum repetens iterum chaos, omnia mixtim 
Sidera sideribus concurrent, ignea pontum 
Astra petent tellus extenders littora nolet 
Excutietque fretum, fratri contraria Phoebe 
Ibit et, oblicum bigas agitare per orbem 
Indignata, diem poscet sibi, totaque discors 
Machina divolsi turbabit foedera mundi. 
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This is an example of his earlier work, but the t/pe persisted, 
as is shown by 4, 549, where he wishes to illustrate totunv . . . 
liellorum fecere nefas. To do this he draws the picture: 

Sic semine Cadmi 

Emicuit Dircaea cohors ceciditque suorum 
Yolneribus dirum Thebanis f ratribus omen; 

Phasidoe et campis insonmi dente creatl 
Terrigenae inissa magicis e cantibus ira 
Cognato tantos inplerunt sanguine suloos, 

Ipsaque, inexpertis quod primum fecerat herbis, 

Expavit Medea nefas. 

Vergil (Aen. 1, 430-436) and Milton (P. L. 1, 768-775) show 
men or angels working as do the bees. But compare with these 
the description by Lucan (9, 283 ff.) : 

Dixit et omnes 

Haud aliter medio revocavit ab aequore puppes, 

Quam simul efietas linquunt examina ceras 
Atque oblita favi non miscent nexibus alas, 

Sed sibi quaeque volat nec iam degustat amarum 
Deeidiosa thymum: Phrygii sonus increpat aeris, 
Attonitae posuere fugam studiumque laboris 
Floriferi repetunt et sparsi mellis amorem; 

Gaudet in Hyblaeo securus gramine pastor 
Divitias servasse casae: sic voce Catonis 
Inculcate viris iusti patientia Martis. 

These three show the plan of development that was followed even 
in the case of well-known objects, as the oak (1, 135), the lion 
(1, 205), the wind (2, 454), the biill (2, 601), and the hunter 
(4, 437). This development, over-development if you will, has 
this defect that it obscures the main object and makes the ob¬ 
ject in the simile seem to be the most important. 

6. The Excursus. 

A noteworthy excursus is that describing the feast of Cleo¬ 
patra (10, 107-333) in which occurs the recital of Acoreus. It 

was a scene 

. where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold,” 
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and to its completeness only one toncli is lacking—^the dissolv¬ 
ing of pearls in wine. Sere also may be placed the entire 
account of the African campaign which had no bearing <m the 
decision of the main question. 

7. Political, 

Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are political, rather 
than poetical elements, yet they can be made the basis of a 
perpetual appeal to men, and it will not be a fruitless task to 
show what other generations may find in Lucan’s deliverances 
on these subjects. At times he suits his words to the characters 
whom he introduces, yet his own views are made fairly clear 
in the reflections scattered through the poem. Lucan inveighed 
against, and no doubt enjoyed, the luxury of his day. Yet it is 
to this that he refers the ethical tx>nditions which made the 
Civil War possible. Notice his delineation of the age (1, 
158 ff): 

. . . Buberant sed publica belli 
Semina, quae populos semper mersere potentes. 

Namque ut opes nimias mundo fortuna subacto 
Intulit, et rebus mores ccssere secundis, 

Praedaque et hostiles luxum suasere rapinae. 

Non auro tectisve modus, mensasque priores 
Aspemata fames . . . fecunda virorum 
Paupertas fugitur, totoque accersitur orbe, 

Quo gens quaeque perit. 

The apostrophe (4, 373 ff.) is also worthy of note: 

O prodiga rerum 

Luxuries numquam parvo contenta paratis 
Et quaesitonim terra pelagoque ciborum 
Ambitiosa fames et lautae gloria mensae, 

Discite, quam parvo liceat producere vitam, 

Et quantum natura petat. 

The sole consolation (10, 110) was that the luxury of Egypt 
had not yet been transferred to Rome, although it too enjoyed 
the things sought throughout the entire world (ib. 157). Yet 
in the cottage there is no booty to be found during civil wars 
(5, 526); 
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praedam civilibus armis 
Scit non esse casas. 0 vitae tuta facnltas 
Pauperis angustique lares! 0 munera nondum 
Intellecta deum! 

But more than any rhetorical expressions, the words 
viU$ (5, 683; 7, 730) show the low value that was set on the 
lives of common men. 

Lucan pictures the political situation with the words (7, 
433): 

Libertas ultra Tigrim Bhenumque recessit. 

The view assigned to Pompey is interesting (7, 695): sed par, 
quod semper babemus, | Libertas et Caesar erit. Lucan felt 
tiiat Cato lived not after liberty, nor liberty after Cato, and that 
licentia ferri (1, 8) held sway. His is the statement (3,118): 

Usque adeo solus ferrum mortemque timere 
Auri nescit amor, 

and also (4, 577): 

Sed regna timentur 

Ob ferrum, et saevis libertas uritur annis. 

He has put into the mouth of Pothinus, advocating the murder 
of Pompey, words not unusual for the declaimers against ty¬ 
ranny (8, 487): 

Sidera terra 

Ut distant et flamma man, sic utile recto. 

Sceptrorum vis tota perit, si pendere iusta 
Incipit, evertitque arces respectus honesti. 

Libertas scelerum est, quae regna invisa tuetur, 
Sublatusque modus gladiis. Facere omnia saeve 
Non inpune licet, nisi cum facis. Exeat aula, 

Qui volt esse pius. Virtue et summa potestas 
Non coeunt; semper metuet, quern saeva pudebunt. 

Nil facimus non sponte dei, declares Cato (9, 574), after 
the questions: 

An noceat vis uUa bono? Fortunaque perdat 

Opposita virtute minas, laudandaque velle 

Sit satis, et numquam successu crescat honestum? 
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The animus of the actors is indicated by regnandi sola Tolnptas 
(8, 294). It was a time when the human race unoque sub ictu 
stat (6, 613), and when the best injunction was disce feriie 1 
disce mori (5, 363), the best hope for the present, satis est iam 
posse mori (2, 109), and, for the future, in regnum nasci (7, 
643). It is only the lowly that is carefree (8, 242): 

Quanto igitur mundi dominis securius aevum 

Verus pauper agit I 

See also the section beginning felix qui potuit (4, 393). 
Wretched are they who carry on wax (4, 382). He repeats 
established Boman belief in properante ruina | summa cadunt 
(5, 746). Quis scelerum modus? he asks (1, 334), and his 
answer is ezcessit medicina modum (2,142). 

In developing interesting scenes and themes he made use of a 
noticeable verbal skill. He has ignis edax (9, 742), as well as 
aetas edax (7, 397); pontus vorax (2, 663), as well as engulf¬ 
ing interest, usura vorax (1, 181). Equally graphic is vaesana 
quies (7, 764). Gloria . . . laetificat (3, 48) is a bold putting, 
and as rare as is limes . . . disterminat (1, 216) or vestes dis- 
criminat auro (2, 357). 

V. Conclusion. 

We find (Bell. Hisp. 31, 7): Hie, ut ait Ennius, pes pede 
premitur, armis teruntur arma showing that the pitting of part 
against part was not unpracticed in early Latin poetry. Maj 
we not assume that to the readers of Lucan as well as of other 
poets such collocations retained somewhat of the flavor of anti¬ 
quity. Some illustrations are pectore pectus | Urgueri (4, 624; 
cf. 4, 783); sonant . . . ensibus enses (7, 573). 

While he was under obligations to the masters of poetry, he 
too had brilliancies of his own. Tennyson sings: 

** 'Tis well; 'tis something; we may stand 
Where he in English earth is laid. 

And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land." 

Lucan has practically the same thought (7, 865) : 

Vellere surgentem de nostris ossibus herbam. 
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with a like coloring in {xb. 851): 

Quae seges infecta surget non decolor herba? 

The beet in the Pharsalia are the pictures of Caesar, Pompey 
and Cato, and in epite of the skill shown in developing scenes 
and themes, the poem does not have permeating interest. Trans¬ 
actions in Spain, Africa and Egypt are too loosely connected 
with the great strife to be of absorbing interest. The Pharsalia 
can be compared with the Festus of the young barrister, Philip 
James Bailey—a poem which lives on in ihe lines: 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

Lauded almost without stint at its appearance, in half a century 
the Fesius, as a whole, was dead. Both poems are brilliant; 
both lacking something behind the brilliancy. The climax of 
the Pharsalia is the battle-scene, but this is merely a game of 
chance, as is stated (7, 445 £f.): 

Sunt nobis nulla profecto 
Numina; cum caeco rapiantur saecula casu, 

Mentimur regnare lovem. 

A little further on he says that mortal affairs are cared for by 
no god. In the battle itself (tb. 487): 

Bapit omnia casus, 

Atque incerta fecit, quos volt, fortune nocentes. 

At this point his reverence for Vergil overcomes a sense of pro¬ 
priety, and he has (tb. 512): inde faces et saxa volant, Vergil’s 
words used to indicate mob conditions calmed by a man known 
for his merits. He declares that he will not tell what took 
place in the fight {xb. 656), yet he minutely paints the scene 
after the battle with the birds and beasts that feasted on the 
dead, and gives a summary in the words {ib. 809): 

. . . tabesne cadavera solvat 
An rogus, baud refert; placido natura receptat 
Cuncta sinu finemque sui sibi corpora debent. 
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Ho 6, Caesar, populos si nunc non usserit ignis, 
Uret cum terris, uret cum gurgite ponti; 
Communis mundo superest rogus ossibus astra 
Kixturus. 


Cicero would be counted fortunate had he anticipated these 
lines; see Tusc. Disp. 1, 45, 108. 

We may accept the judgment of Quintilian on Lucan, yet it 
was not the prose writers, but the poets who turned to him as 
they did to Vergil, and worked into their poetry many bars of 
his song, changed or unchanged, as if it were an assured fact 
that that which had won favor in the days of Nero would be 
welcomed in the days of Domitian. It was music, rather than 
subject matter which they had in view, although the interest 
in the latter was aided by many a veihal felicity, for Lucan 
touched nothing which he did not verbally adorn. Besides this 
element there was a noticeable fluency in his narrative, helped 
on by the use of the present participle. As an illustration we 
cite the description of Caesar (1, 149-157) in which are eight 
examples. However, with all its verbal felicity and fluency the 
Pkarsalia does not attract as does the Aeneid, though every 
florilegium of Latin poetry should contain Lucan’s pictures of 
Caesar, of Pompey, and of Cato. 

R. B. Steele. 


YaHDKEBILT UiriVEUITT. 
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II.—THE DOCTRINE OF CAESURA, A PHILOLOGICAL 

anosT. 


In an article publiahed in 1919, and entitled The Theory of 
the Homeric Caesura according to the Extant Remains of the 
Ancient Doctrine,^ Bassett showed that the doctrine of Caesura 
was not developed until after the best period of ancient scholar* 
ship, that the ancient statements about it are confused and in¬ 
consistent, and that we can hope for very little assistance from 
them. Two years later, I supplemented Bassett’s discussion by 
showing the inconsistency of current theories of caesura with 
the data of phonetic science.* It would be idle, however, to 
hope that two brief articles could lay so old and familiar a 
ghost. It seems necessary to use some more powerful exorcism. 

Aside from the ancient grammarians and metricians the chief 
source of the modem doctrine of caesura consists of certain 
facts which have been observed in the ancient verses themselves, 
and particularly in the hexameter. Our first task, then, is to 
outline the facts about word ends in the hexameter which de¬ 
mand explanation or which scholars have attempted to explain 
by various theories of caesura. 

In Homer the commonest position for a word end is at the 
close of the fourth foot and after the third trochee. Of the 
first 800 lines of the Iliad (omitting the repetitions early in the 
second book), 63 per cent have bucolic diaeresis* and 60.6 per 
cent have feminine caesura * in the third foot. The mascu¬ 
line caesura * of the second foot occurs in 58.4 per cent of these 
lines. Most verses without the feminine caesura in the third 
foot have the masculine caesura in that foot, so that about 98.7 
per cent of all Homer’s lines have one or both caesurae of the 
third foot. 

In compiling these statistics and all others in this paper I 

> AJP. XL, pp. 343-372. 

•AJP. XLII, pp. 289-308.. 

' I shall occaaionallj use the familiar terms masculine caesura,’* 
** feminine caesura,” and “ diaeresis ” for the three possible positions 
of word ends in reference to the feet. 1 do not intend these terms to 
implj any theory about the reasons why the word ends fall as they do. 
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have counted word ends in elision, after prepositions and oi^er 
proclitics, and before postpositive words except enclitics; I have 
not included the ends of verbal prefixes standing immediately 
before their verbs or the ends of words to which enclitics are 
appended. The statement of the proportion of Homeric verses 
with no caesura in the third foot is based upon Lehrs’s * list of 
such verses. He assumed a word end after a verbal prefix in 
II. XXIII 159, because he felt it to be necessary to find a word 
end either in the third or in the fourth foot. Our practice re¬ 
quires that this verse be included among those without any cae¬ 
sura in the third foot. A more important difference between 
Lehrs^s procedure and ours appears in the treatment of enclitics. 
Lehrs excluded from his list verses with an enclitic beginning 
after one or two syllables of the third foot, but we must include 
such lines as the following: 

II I 106: 

fiArri KOKiiv, ov no irorc fux ro Kpijyvoo ctvtK 

I 179: 

ofxoS* iuv (Tw npxrC rc trgi lou cro7s irdpounv 

III 205: 

^&rf yhifi Kol Scvpo mr* SSoi 'OStxro’cvt 

III 220: 

^eui;9 KC Kokotov ri riv* Ififuytu d^pova r* avr<i»c. 

Lehrs found 329 * Homeric verses with no word end in the third 
foot. The additions required by not assuming a word end be¬ 
fore an enclitic would probably increase this number to about 
350, or approximately 1.3 per cent of the entire Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

It is customary to add that the omission of a caesura in the 
third foot is excused by the difficulty of getting a proper name 
into the verse. The fact is that proper names are no more diffi¬ 
cult to handle than other words of equal length. As Lehrs* 


*D9 J.ri«(arc^i Btudiis Homericit* (1865), pp. 396-403. 

• W. Mejer, Sitztmgaberichte der Phil.-Hiat. Cl. der Akad. der Wisaen- 
Bchaften eu MUnchen, 1884, p. 999, erroneously reports that Lehrs found 
219 such verses in the Iliad and 96 in the Odyssey. The latter figure 
is obtained by deducting certain repeated verses. 

• Op. cit., p. 416. 
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remarks, most of the lines in question might have been so con¬ 
structed as to put a word end in the third foot, and, in any case, 
a number of the names which occupy the whole third foot are 
patronymics or the like and might have been omitted. After 
all, less than half of the lines in the list contain a proper name 
at the crucial point. It is foolish to suppose that a type of line 
that occurs some 350 times in Homer needs any excuse. 

Nearly all of the Homeric verses with no word end in the 
third foot are subject to two remarkable limitations; they have 
no word end at the dose of the third foot, and they have a word 
end immediately after the fourth ictus. In more familiar 
phrase, a verse with diaeresis after the third foot has caesura in 
that foot, and a verse without caesura in the third foot has mas¬ 
culine caesura in the fourth. The only exceptions are found in 
the neighborhood of verbal prefixes {II. XXIII 159) or of 
enditics {II. I 179). 

The last feature of Homeric verse that need be mentioned is 
that word ends are rare after the fourth trochee. G. Hermann ^ 
found only 26 instances in all Homer. This small number, how¬ 
ever, can be attained only by refusing to recognize word ends after 
prepositions or other proditics or before postpositive words. If 
we make the count in our usual way, there are fourteen word ends 
after the fourth trochee in the first 800 lines of the Iliad (omit¬ 
ting the repetitions in the second book), or in 1.8 per cent of 
these lines. If we recognize word ends before enclitics—if we 
count as Lehrs did in collecting the lines without caesura in the 
third foot—4.5 per cent of the same lines have a word end after 
the fourth trochee. It appears, then, that a procedure which 
lessens the number of exceptions in the third foot increases the 
number here. ConsequenUy some scholars have been tempted 
to count in one way in the third foot and in another in the 
fourth foot. We adopt the via media in both cases. 

All of these salient featiires are retained in the later hexa¬ 
meter, in spite of some changes in detail. It is enough for our 
present purpose to record that word ends became more common 
after the third trochee and proportionately less common after 
the third and fourth ictus, while word ends after the fourth 
trochee became even more infrequent than in Homer. 


^ Orphioa, pp. 692-694. 
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In the Latin hexameter the feminine caesura of the third foot 
is very much less common than in Greek. It occurs in only 9.3 
per cent of 300 lines of Catullus, 7.2 per cent of 300 lines of 
Lucretius, and in 11.1 per cent of 800 lines in Vergil. The 
masculine caesura of the third foot, on the other hand, is much 
more common than in Greek, so that in the first two books of 
the Aeneid 95.1 per cent, of the ccmiplete lines have a caesura 
in that foot. Even so, verses without caesura in the third foot 
are nearly four times as frequent as in Homer. 

The Greek limitations upon such lines do not hold for Latin. 
The following have diaeresis after that foot without caesura 
within it: Ennius, Ann. 43, 230, 362, 522, Scipio 14 V.; Luci- 
lius 394 M.; Lucretius III 258, VI 1067; Vergil Aen. II, 151, 
655, XI 758, XII 144; Horace Sat. II 3. 134; Manilius I 194; 
Propertius II 17. 11; Silius V 497, VIII 327, XII 146, XV 13; 
Statius Theb. Ill 71; Juvenal X 358, XIV 108. There are 
nearly as many lines without caesura in the third or fourth foot; 
e. g., Ennius Ann. 43, 122, 230, 522; Lucilius 1074; Lucretius 
III 612, 630, 715, V 165, VI197; Vergil Aen. XII144; Horace 
Sat II 3. 134, 181, Ars 87, 263,» 377; Silius XIV 631; Statius 
Theb. Ill 71, 283. Scholars usually have no objection to ad¬ 
mitting the existence of such lines in Ennius and Lucilius.* ** 
There are various ways of getting rid of them if they occur in 
later poets. Sometimes a compound is cut into two words, either 
in the printed text or only in theory.^® By this means it is 
apparently possible to dispose of all lines in the classical and 
later poets which have no caesura in the third or fourth foot; 
but there remain a number of cases of diaeresis after the third 
foot for which the corresponding caesura cannot be provided by 

* It has been supposed (so most recently, Wilamowitz, Oriechische 
Verakunst, p. 9) that this line: 

Non quivis videt immodulata poemata iudex, 

was purposely constructed to illustrate “ unrhythmical ” poems. But, 
since Horace elsewhere composed lines without caesura in the third 
or fourth foot, in his own person, so to speak, he can scarcely have 
intended this line as a caricature. 

*See L. Miiller, De Re Metrical, p. 218. 

**L. Mtlller, op. cit,, pp. 460 ff. 
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i^e division of a compound word. Examples are Lucretius III 
258; 

Nnnc ea quo pacto inter aeee mixta quibosque 

and Vergil Aen. XI 758: 

Portat orana Dueia exemplum eventtunque aecutL 

To dispose of such cases Ledhmann held that in case of elision 
the elided syllable might be retained for the purpose of procuring 
a satisfactory caesura; his reading of Lucretius VI 1067 was: 

Quae znemorare queam inter aingillariter apta» 


and in this line he found a penthemimeral oaesura t We need 
scarcely pause to notice such legerdemain; proof that elision in* 
volved complete loss of the syllable involved was adduced by 
Sturtevant and Kent, TAP A. XLVI, pp. 129-165. 

In the use of word ends after the fourth trochee and at the 
close of the fourth foot Latin usage does not differ very 
markedly from Greek, although the tendency in Vergil and his 
successors is for the caesura after the fourth trochee to be a 
little more common and for the bucolic diaeresis to occur a little 
less frequently than in the Greek poets. 

The striking feature in the arrangement of word ends in the 
Latin hexameter is that masculine caesura is rare in the fff^ 
and sixth feet, fairly common in the first foot, and very common 
in the second, third, and fourth.^^ Many Latin hexameters have 
masculine caesura in all three of the middle group of feet, and 
a very large majority have masculine caesura in two of them. 
There are very few lines, like Vergil Ed. V 52, with no mascu¬ 
line caesura in second, third, or fourth foot. 

This is far from being a complete account of the position of 
word ends in the hexameter, or even of the facts which have 
been employed by students of caesura; but it will serve as a 
background for the present discussion. 

The theories which have been built upon the double basis of 
ancient doctrine and the outstanding facts about the arrange¬ 
ment of word ends in verse are numerous and diverse. An ac¬ 
count of them all would be not only tedious but bewildering 


**7n Luoretii De Rerum NaturM Lihroa Commentariua, pp. 413 f. 
Witte, Rh. M. LXIX, pp. 207, 214, 217, observed these features in 
Ennius. Thej are oharacteristie of all Latin hexameters. 
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rather than instructive. Bassett closes his resume of the dis¬ 
cussion in modem times with these words (p. 346): Thus a 
century of research and criticism has left us still imcertain 
what value we are to give to caesura in the oral rendering of 
Homeric verse, for it has failed to make clear the nature of the 
pause which caesura is said to be.” This is a moderate cJiar- 
aicterization. Not only do scholars disagree in their conception 
of caesura, but, as a rule, they feel no obligation to justify their 
disagreement. Nearly all subscribe to the dogma that caesura 
is of the utmost importance; but each writer is at liberfy to 
construct his own definition and to operate with one caesura for 
each verse or with half a dozen. 

Even more distressing is the vagueness or even inconsistency 
of many discussions of our topic. Bassett {loc. cit.) illustrates 
what he politely terms ** the eclectic position ” by an analysis 
of the treatment of caesura in White’s The Verse of Oreele 
Comedy, Even more striking eclecticism is displayed in Witte’s 
important articles.^* He employs at least four fundamentally 
different conceptions of caesura, for which he ordinarily uses 
different terms, but all of which may be called ** Casur ”. The 
suture where the two members of an original couplet are thought 
to have been fused together he calls by the traditional name 
** bukolische Diarese ”. A word end carefully placed at a certain 
point or at one of several points in the verse he oaUs “ Ein- 
schnitt ”, For a word end placed at a certain point in the foot, 
namely after the first syllable of the dactyl or spondee, he coins 
the name " Arsisdiarese A sense pause breaking the verse 
at certain preferred points is called " Rezitationspause ”, 
" Hauptrezitationspause ”, or “ Hauptpause ”, 

Virtually the same fundamental conceptions or some of them 
appear in various combinations in the writings of all scholars 
who treat of caesura, although few have come as near as Witte 
to recognizing their essential difference. It will be convenient 
to confine our discussion to the elements and to neglect the 
compounds in which they usually occur. 

Probably the commonest ingredient in the current theories 
of caesura is the doctrine that the dactylic hexameter must, and 


Olotta III, pp. 129-148, IV, pp. 1-21, Paulj-Wissowa, Realencyclo- 
padie VHI, 2241-2247, Rh. M. LXIX, pp. 205-232. 
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certain other verses may, consist of two or more rhythmic cola 
and that these cola must end with the end of a word, just as a 
verse must ordinarily do.^* The theory is sometimes based upon 
Aristoxenus’ limitation of the length of a compound foot (irow 
fieyurrof) in the following passage (fragmentum ap. Fsell. 12, 
p. 85 Westphal): 

a^ctrAu Sk ^atytrai to ioft^iKW yivoi ^KroiKcuScica* 

tn;/iov pyCfiBovi uorc yivtvdtu rhv piiyurTov voSo c^avAxurtov rev iXa- 
^urrov, TO &ucrvXiKov rov efcicai3cica<r7/i0v, ro 8c vmamKov 

rov ir€VT€Ktu€utoaatrjfjLOv. 

The part of this passage that is thought to require a rhythmic 
caesura is the limitation of a dactylic irou« /uyurroc to sixteen 
primary times or four dactyls; for this seems to say that a 
hexameter contains more than one 7ov« lUyurroi. But one can 
find here evidence for a caesura only by making several un¬ 
warranted assumptions. (1) There is no hint either in this 
passage or elsewhere that the vov« fUyurro^ must close with a word 
end any more than the «ov« unless, to be sure, the inw 

/uyurrof be identified with the verse. (2) Aristoxenus puts his 
statement as the result of observation; he says that these “seem” 
to be the upper limits of the several kinds of feet. We have no 
right to elevate a mere statement of fact into a fundamental 
principle of versification. (3) Probably the observations here 
recorded were made upon melic verse, since that is the sort of 
verse that Aristoxenus ohiefly treated. The passage need have 
no validity for heroic verse—the type of hexameter in which 
scholars are prone to find rhythmic caesura. 

Aristoxenus does not suggest a reason for limiting the length 
of the irov« fjxyurro^f but one is supplied by modem scholars. 
Says White: “A colon is a rhythmical unit capable of con¬ 
tinuous control by the voice, and therefore of limited extent.” 
He does not explain why the voice is not “ capable of continuous 
control ” over as great an extent of dactylic rhythm as of iambic 
or paeonre. And yet, if such control can cover as much as 
fwenty-five primary times, we have here no reason for a caesura 

For ftn incMUplete list of echolars who hold this view, see Bassett, 
pp. 345 ff. 

*• The Verge of Qreeh Comedy, p, 7. 
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in the dactylic hexameter. We may note in passing that any 
scholar who assuimes a caesura in the hexameter upon the 
strength of Aristoxenus’s dictum is logically bound to reject the 
dogma of a rhythmic caesura in the iambic trimeter. It is for 
this reason that Klotz refuses to find any rhythmic significance 
in the caesura of the trimeter. 

Other scholars say more explicitly that the hexameter was 
too long a verse to be recited conveniently without a pause. Now 
this is simply not true; every man frequently pronounces breath 
groups as long as the hexameter line.^* But even if the state¬ 
ment were true^ it would not be a reason for assuming any 
pauses other than those required by the sense, but for finding 
enough sense pauses to serve. The need for limiting the breath 
groups to manageable proportions holds not merely for verse, but 
for all speech. This explanation has taken us again into the 
realm of “ eclecticism ”; it is inconsistent to say that the func¬ 
tion of caesura is to separate rhythmic cola and also that caesura 
is due to the need for breath groups shorter than the hexameter 
verse. 

But, even if there be no demonstrable need of dividing the 
hexameter into two cola, this may conceivably have been done. 
The dactylic pentameter is to all intents and purposes composed 
of two members, and it might properly be printed as a couplet 
if that were convenient. If the hexameter always had a word 
end at some fixed point, it would be in nearly the same case. 
Lehrs undertook, as a matter of fact, to confine the Homeric 
caesura always to the third foot, but not even he could keep it 
at a single point in that foot. 


OrundzUge d&r altriimiachen Metrik, p. 165. 

Wilamowitz, Qriechisciie Verskumt, p. 100. 

^‘How thoroughly a scholar can cut himself ofT from reality when 
he goes chasing the will*o'>the-wisp of caesura, is shown by W. hteyer’s 
explanation (Sitzungaberichte der Phil.-Biat. Cl. der Akad. der Wiaaen- 
achaften eu Miinchen 1884, p. 997) of the “ secondary caesura ** in the 
fourth foot as due to the difficulty of pronouncing three and a half feet 
in one breath. 

De Ariatarcki Btudiia Homericia*, p. 409, Opuacula, pp. 433, 469, 
463 f. He was followed by J. H. H. Schmidt, Die Antike CompoaitUma- 
lehre, p. 112, and by W. Meyer, Bitzungaherichte der PKil.-Biat. Cl. der 
Akad. der Wiaaenachaften zu Munchen 1884, p. 999. 
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If we treat the hexameter in the same way aa the pentameter 
we are forced to conceive of it as a couplet whose total length is 
constant, but whose component verses vary in length. If we 
always prefer to divide after the third trochee, and make our 
second and third choice respectively after the third ictus and 
after the fourth ictus, about 60.6 per cent of Homer’s hexa¬ 
meters will consist of 11 morae -|- 13 morae, about 38.1 per 
cent of 10 morae + l^j &nd about 1.3 per cent of 14 morae 10. 
In Latin these three types of hexameter would all have to be 
recognized, although in very different proportions. There would 
also be occasional couplets with 8 or 15 or 16 morae in the first 
member. A series of verses unequal in length is natural enough; 
but it would be remarkable to have such unequal verses con¬ 
stantly combined into couplets of precisely equal length. To 
state the same difficulty from another point of view, the dactylic 
hexameter is a verse of extraordinarily regular metrical struc¬ 
ture, and this regularity is inconsistent with the assumption 
that the members of the hexameter are irregular in length and 
structure. 

Another difficulty with tiie rhythmic theory of caesura is that 
it involves a forced and unnatural way of reading verse. We 
may take it for granted that an obligatory feature of versifica¬ 
tion must be in some way audible. It has usually been assumed 
that the slight pause which has been thought to occur at the end 
of every word, was enough to separate the two rhythmic cola. 
As we shall see below (p. 347), there were no pauses at word 
ends within a breath group; but, even if, for the sake of the 
argument, we concede such pauses, the placing of one of them 
in the third or fourth foot could not have led the hearer to infer 
a division of the verse there. In 11. I 13: 


*Krp€&rfi. & yap ijXBt Soa^ ivl 

there are seven word ends, and the one after could not have 
been more noticeable than the others unless it was audibly dis¬ 
tinguished from them in some way; if there was no departure 
from the natural pronunciation of these words, the pause after 
*ATp€iBt}<{ must have been the only one to be distinguished from 
the rest. 

Lehrs {loc. cit.) thought that caesura was marked by higher 
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pitch on the first syllable of the third foot succeeded by lowered 
pitch on the following short syllable in case of feminine caesura 
or on the latter part of the long syllable itself in case of mascu¬ 
line caesura. This theory is probably not held by any one today; 
but if it needs refutation, this is provided by the use of the 
Greek accents in the third foot of the hexameter. The modula¬ 
tion which Lehrs prescribes would amount to acute accent on 
the second syllable before the feminine caesura and circumflex 
on the syllable before the masculine caesura; the poets would 
certainly have provided such accents as far as possible, but no 
tendency in that direction can be observed. 

Almost as unnatural as this would be the reading of every 
hexameter with an arbitrary pause in the third or fourth foot, 
regardless of the requirements of the sense. And yet there seems 
to be no other way in which the rhythmical cola could be dis¬ 
tinguished in delivery. Soimd method requires us to reject such 
a theory \inless strong evidence can be adduced in its favor. 

The rhythmic theory was, of course, suggested by the fact 
that over 98 per cent of the Greek hexameters have a word end 
in the third foot. This evidence is counterbalanced by the dif¬ 
ferent state of affairs in Latin. The only other evidence that 
has been adduced is the occasional use of a short syllable for a 
long before the so-called main caesura, and the occasional oc¬ 
currence of hiatus at the same point. Meister*® has recently 
discussed the use of short final syllables for long in Homer. 
Since such lengthening occurs throughout the verse and in the 
arsis as well as in the thesis, he concludes that the practice must 
have had its origin, not in metrical considerations, but in the 
development of the epic dialect. In verses and verse tags that 
were handed down from poet to poet, the loss of one of a group 
of consonants (most frequently a or f) deprived certain syllables 
of their length by position. On the analogy of such traditional 
phrases, new ones were sometimes composed with a similar ir¬ 
regularity. Hiatus also occurs in various parts of the verse, 
and it is almost as frequent at the end of the first foot as after 
the third trochee. The similar licences in Latin verse are no 
doubt imitative of the Greek hexameter; here too the occurrences 


Die Homeriache Kunetsprache, pp. 4042. 
See Meister, op. cit., p. 252. 
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ere so widely distributed through the liue that they cannot be 
said to support the theory of rhythmical caesura.** 

That theory, then, involves serious difficulties and rests upon 
no evidence of importance. Meillet ** is right in insisting that 
caesura does not mark the end of a rhythmical member. 

The belief that the hexameter consists of two cola has sug¬ 
gested to various scholars that it is historically a fusion of two 
short verses. This theory has one advantage over the more 
strictly rhythmical theory; it explains the prevailing incidence 
of word ends at the end of the first member of the original 
couplet as due to tradition, and at the same time it provides a 
ready explanation of verses without a word end there—^they 
would represent a newer type of line that developed after the 
fusion of the originally distinct members. 

There have been two important suggestions of this sort. 
Theodor Bergk*‘ derived the hexameter from an enoplios, 

o_ww_w-, and a paroemiac, -o, the point of fusion 

being after the third ictus. TJsener *® pointed out that the pre¬ 
vailing feminine caesura in Homer was against the assumption 
of the enoplios as the first element. He thought that the heroic 
verse consisted of two paroemiacs. Usener undertook to trace 
the paroemiac among several Indo-European peoples, and he 
believed that he had discovered numerous imperfectly fused 
hexameters in Homer, Hesiod, Sappho, and also a few in Greek 
inscriptions of classical times. It is now known, however, that 
his Germanic and Slavic material is of recent origin, while the 
interpretation of the Iranian and Indian verse which he fol¬ 
lowed, is no longer accepted by specialists in those languages. 
Few scholars would today be inclined to see in imperfect epi- 
graphical hexameters of classical times anything but unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts of amateur versifiers to write ordinary heroic lines. 
As we have just seen, the irregularities of the Homeric hexa¬ 
meter scarcely point to a division of the verse in the third foot. 


** The material in Vergil is conveniently collected in Johnston, The 
Metrical Licences of Vergilf pp. 19-24, 3S-41. 

•* Les Originea Indo-Europiennea dea Mhtrea Oreca, p. 10. 

Ueber das dlteate Veramaaa der Oriechen; Programm der Vniveraitdt 
Preibnrg = Kleine Philologiache Schriften 2, pp. 392 £f. 

•• A.ltgrieckiacher Verabau. 
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There is, then, really nothing in favor of Bergk's and TJsener^s 
theory, except the presence of a word end in the third foot of 
nearly all Homeric lines. Even this evidence is weakened by 
the fact that lapse of time did not tend further to obscure the 
assumed suture in the verse; the Alexandrian hexameter is even 
closer than Homer^s to Usener^s original couplet. 

Others have seen in the bucolic diaeresis the point of fusion 
between a dactylic tetrameter and an adonic, a suggestion which 
has been ingeniously supported by Witte in one of the articles 
referred to above.^* His argument consists of a series of hy* 
potheses by which he traces the development, from the assumed 
couplet, of several common types of Homeric line and explains 
a number of Homeric forms and words as having been created 
by the poets to assist in constructing the couplet and the suc¬ 
cessor types. Most of what he says is plausible, but there is no 
real evidence behind the theory except that about 63 per cent of 
Homer’s verses have a word end at the end of the fourth foot and 
that this is the most common position for a sense pause within 
the line. Meister*^ is right in withholding assent to Witte’s 
theory of the origin of the hexameter. 

A third conception of caesura asserts that if word ends coin¬ 
cide with the ends of metrical units the verse tends to fall 
apart.^^ Hence arises a sharp distinction between a word end 
within a foot, called caesura, and a word end at the close of a 
foot, called diaeresis. I confess that it is difficult for me to 
take the theory seriously. It seems to imply that the reciter’s 
attention is fixed upon grammar and meter rather than upon 
meaning and music, that he is thinking of words rather than of 
sentences and that he is picking out feet rather than feeling the 
swing of the verse. Such an attitude is to be found, no doubt, 
among schoolmasters and schoolboys; we call the result 
'' scansion ”. 

(Now, for many centuries scansion has been taught in con¬ 
nection with the first book of the Iliad, and this, I suspect, is 
the reason why two ancient schoolmasters and one modem 

*• Qlotta, IV, pp. 1-21. 

•’ Die SomerUche Kunstsprw^e, pp. 67, 2^1, 233, 

Rossboch-Westphal, Metrik*, pp. 27, 32; L. Mttller, De Re Metrica', 
p. 198. 

** See Qirist, Metrik dor Oriechen und RSmer*, p. 1 $^ and references. 
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have found fault with Ihe only verse in that book in which there 
is a word end at the close of each foot, namely line 214: 


vfipuK €ivtKa r^«3e* trv S* wu$€o 3* 

Homer was probably not aware that the line was inferior to its 
neighbors; for he frequently composed similar verses. I have 
found 13 of them in four books of the Iliad and four of the 
Odyssey ; if this proportion holds there must be about 78 in 
all. Furthermore there are many verses in which all the feet 
but one end with the end of a word. There are eight such verses 
ii' the first book of the Iliad and eight in the first book of the 
Odyssey. 

Probably the only reason why Homer did not compose more 
verses of these two types is that only 11.2 per cent of his words 
are of the right length and quantitative character to occupy just 
one foot. Even with the help of monosyllables, pyrrhics, and 
trochees, verses with prevailing coincidence of word ends and 
foot ends would scarcely tend to occur more frequently than we 
actually find them. 

No reader, as far as 1 know, has found fault with any Homeric 
verse with a word end at the close of every foot, except II. I 214, 
and most critics find even that satisfactory. With II. I 214 
Christ {loc. cit.) couples Ennius 8cip. 14 V.: 

Sparsis hastis longU campuB splendet et horret. 

This is worse than the Homeric line, Christ finds, since it not 
only has a word end at the close of each foot, but it has no word 
end within the third foot. We hasten to admit that it is a bad 
line; but the trouble is not with the position of the word ends, 
as may be shown by altering it just enough to put all the word 
ends within the feet, thus: 

Nunc spanis hastis longis campus aplendescit. 

The line has not been improved; most readers will feel that it is 
somewhat worse than before. The chief blemish is the heaping 
up of harsh consonant clusters containing the sound s in various 
surroundings, and this fault we have made worse by our revision. 

The theory under discussion must be tested not by an ex- 

”71. I 214, n 468, XIX 03, 265, XX 127, 193, Od. IV 153, 253, 508, 
726 = 816, 821, 826. Another example is It. IV 455. 
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amination of particular passages, but by statistics on the position 
of word ends in the verse. Table I gives the number of occur¬ 
rences per one hundred lines of word ends coinciding with the 
ends of each of the first five feet. The figures are based upon 
800 lines each of the Iliad and of Vergil’s Aeneid, 500 lines of 
Theocritus, and 300 lines each of Apollonius, Catullus, and 
Lucretius. 

table I 


Feet 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

lUad 

44.1 

22.1 

21.5 

63.0 

24.8 

Apollonius 

44.3 

19.0 

15.7 

64.3 

26.3 

Theocritus 

54.6 

16.4 

38.6 

77.8 

37.6 

Catullus 

49.7 

7.0 

11.3 

73.0 

68.3 

Lucretius 

43.0 

18.7 

17.0 

67.0 

44.3 

Veraril 

42.8 

16.4 

15.0 

61.1 

60.6 


Considerably more than half of the lines studied have a word 
end at the close of the fourth foot. Vergil and Catullus have a 
word end at the close of the fifth foot more than half of the time, 
and so has Theocritus at the close of the first foot. The feet 
which show fewest diaereses are the second and third, where we 
have an average of 16.6 per cent and 19.9 per cent respectively. 
If the poets had tried to avoid diaereses they could have done 
better than that. 

In spite of the facts schoolmasters sometimes propose precise 
rules for the avoidance of word ends at the ends of the feet. 
Thus Monro says flatly: ** The third foot must not end with 
a word ”. Table I shows that this amounts to grading Homer 
at 78 per cent on the first 800 lines of the Iliad! 

Winbolt says that the Romans objected to word ends coin¬ 
ciding with the ends of the feet, but that “ in course of time it 
was felt to be satisfactory if there was not in the line a majority 
of feet, the ends of which corresponded with the ends of words, 
the last foot of course not counting. Thus though a line in 
which there were two cases of the coincidence of the ends of 
words and feet might be held to be permissible, taste was against 
the threefold repetition of this arrangement.” Now of the first 
600 lines of the Aeneid 139 or 27. 8 per cent have three or more 

Iliad, Books I-XIP, p. Ixsiv. Hardie, Res Metrica, p. 11, says 
that such lines “ are not very common.” 

** Latin Hexameter Verse, p. 71. 
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diaereses, and 16 or 3.2 per cent have four diaereses. To make 
matters worse, Vergil’s supposed carelessness is greatest toward 
the close of the line, which was the most important part of the 
Latin hexameter. Of the first 100 lines of the Aeneid 47 have 
a word end at the close of both the fourth and the fifth foot. 
We cannot avoid the conclusion that Vergil paid no attention to 
this feature of scansion. 

A cursory glance shows that the facts are equally unfavorable 
to the supposition that the iambic poets avoided word ends coin¬ 
ciding with the ends of the feet. Of the first 100 trimeters of 
Iphigenia in Tauris 54 have a word end at the close of the first 
foot, 21 at the close of the second, 38 at the close of the third, 
51 at the close of the fourth, end 61 at the close of the fifth. 
Of the first 100 teztually sound senarii in Plautus’s Menaechtni 
(exclusive of the prologue) 54 have diaeresis after the first foot, 
18 after the second, 39 after the third, 45 after the fourth, and 
39 after the fifth. 

We may safely conclude that the hexameter and the trimeter 
were never in danger of falling to pieces anywhere outside the 
classroom. In fact, no connected discourse can fall apart except 
at a sense pause, unless speaker or hearer is subjected to some 
physical or psychological disturbance. 

More plausible is the theory that the poets tried to secure 
variety in the relation of word ends and feet.** The remarkable 
regularity of the hexameter was in danger of growing monoto¬ 
nous, and here, apparently, was one way in which variety might 
be secured. But this suggestion, like the preceding, seems in¬ 
consistent with the fact that Homer composed some seventy lines 
with a word end at the close of every foot. The later poets, both 
Greek and Latin, seem to have felt no difiiculty in such lines; 
a brief search has brought to light nineteen of them,** and there 
must be several hundred others. Lines in which all feet except 
one close with a word end are common at all periods. 1 find 64 
of them in Theocritus I-V and 12 in the first book of the Aeneid. 

••Hermann, Elementa Doctrinae Metricae, p. 37; Chriet, Metrik der 
Oriechen w%d Rdmer*^ pp. 185 f.; Meister, Die Homerieche Kunet- 
epraohe, pp. 65 f. 

••Apollonius I 659; Callimaebua Apollo 109, Artemis 236, Delos 
214, 287; Theocritus II 21, IV 43; Ennius Ann. 622, Scip. 14 V.; Lucre¬ 
tius I 662, 809, 853, 1058; Vergil Eel. VIII 83, Georg. Ill 213, Horace 
Sot. I 2. 123, 9. 6, 16, 61. 
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The principle of variety is violated quite as much by t^e 
occasional verses with a word end after each ictus syllable. I 
find four of these in two books of Lucretius (II 1156, III 96, 
267, 885). Lines with five masculine caesurae are not very 
rare. Examples are: Od. II 397, IV 176, Theocritus XIV 21, 
Vergil Eel. VI 9, Oeorg. II 103. There are nine such lines in 
the second book of Lucretius. 

The strongest evidence that the poets did not try to secure 
variety in the position of word ends is to be found in passages 
of more than one line in which word ends repeatedly fall at the 
same point in the f(X>t. Thus II. I 214 (quoted above p. 341) 
with six word ends coinciding with the ends of feet is preceded 
by a line with four such coincidences. Equally striking is the 
opening of the Odyssey where lines 1, 3, and 4 have only one 
foot each that ends within a word. Although the second line 
has no coincidence of word end and foot end except at its close, 
sixteen out of the first twenty-four feet end with a word end. 
Theocritus II 21, in which all feet end with a word end, is fol¬ 
lowed by a line with the same coincidence in five feet, and that 
in turn by a line with four coincidences. Three successive lines, 
each with five feet ending at a word end, occur in Theocritus I 
65 £f., and II 52 ff., and two such lines come together in Theo¬ 
critus I 19 f., 115 f123 f., II 36 f., 42 f., IV 55 f., and V 24 f. 
In Vergil Aen. 1 299-302 there are seventeen successive feet 
only two of which do not close with a word end. 

The masculine and feminine caesurae are not commonly re¬ 
peated so many times within a short space, but a good many 
such instances as the following could be found. In II. I. 130 f. 
and again in II. II 413 f. we have seven masculine caesurae in 
ten successive feet, and in II. II 369 f. there are eleven mascu¬ 
line caesurae in fifteen feet. In II. I 95 f. a word ends between 
two short syllables six times, and the first of the two lines ends 
with a trochee, so that we have virtually seven feminine caesurae 
in eight successive feet. Lucretius has twelve masculine caesurae 
in sixteen feet (II 1155 ff.) and sixteen in twenty-one feet (III 
94-97), and he also has ten successive feet all with masculine 
caesura (III 885 f.). Vergil has seven masculine caesurae in 
nine successive feet {Oeorg. IV 251 f.). 
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Someone will reply that variety in this matter is nevertheless 
the rule with all the hexameter poets. Since there are three 
possible places for a word end in each dactyl and two in each 
spondee, and since more than forty different quantitative types 
of words are employed in hexameter verse,*® variety in the 
position of the word ends would necessarily result if the poets 
paid no attention to the matter. 

Under these circumstances one could make it probable that 
the poets tried to secure variety in the arrangement of word ends 
only by showing that they avoided the occasional repetition 
which chance would bring (and this, we have just seen, they 
did not do), or by demonstrating some sort of development of 
technique. 

A development, or at least a difference, in technique has in 
fact been alleged. Havet** finds that the Boman poets had a 
more exacting taste than the Greeks in that they objected to 
having the same type of caesura in the third foot as in the sixth. 
Says Havet: **he bon Hom^re finissait naivement le premier 
h^mistiche comme le second. . . Quand il ressuscita sous le nom 
de Q. Ennius, son oreille 4tait devenue plus d^icate, et il s’ 
arrangea pour faire habilement altemer la cadence masculine et 
la cadence feminine.” This, of course, is a jest; one learns 
from the context that in Havet’s opinion the Roman poets had 
to pay closer attention to the word ends because every Latin 
word had, so he thought, a stress accent on the first syllable, 
which made the position of the word ends more noticeable. But 
most scholars believe that the early Latin initial stress had been 
lost before Ennius’ time; and they, if they hold to the doctrine 
of intentional variety in arranging the word ends, must in sober 
earnest rate Ennius’ taste higher than Homer’s. Isn’t this 
enough to condemn the theory? 

Wilhelm Meyer *^ followed Havet in general, but differed from 


*' The common ones are the two types of monosyllable, six types of 
trisyllable (www and _ w- are impossible in the hexameter), and nine 
types of quadrisyllable ( w w w w. w w, -^-w, 

.. . s.. —, and cannot occur). In five hundred lines of the Iliad 

I find fourteen of the longer types illustrated. Undoubtedly more than 
five additional types occur. 

•• M8L. VI, p. 14. 

•’ 8itzung»berichte der Phil.-Hiit. Cl. der Akad. der Wiasenachaftcn 
eu MUnchen 1889 II, pp. 235*245. 
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him in thinking that both in Greek and in Latin the accent pre- 
Bcribed by the ancients upon one of the last three syllables of 
the word was a stress accent. Thus, while the relatively greater 
freedom of the Greek accent permitted great variety at the cae¬ 
sura and at the end of the verse, in Latin the end of the hexa¬ 
meter normally had just one possible accentuation, and the same 
accentuation was inevitable at a feminine caesura, as in: 

Infandum, regina, iubea renovare dolArem. 

There was no way, Meyer thought, of avoiding the monotonous 
accentuation at the close, but the use of the masculine caesura 
avoided its appearance twice in the same line. As a matter of 
fact, however, there were at least three possible ways of avoiding 
an accent under the sixth ictus. The most obvious of tiiese is 

e e 

the use of a final monosyllable {magnis dis, ridicultis mus). 
Hypermetrical verses, such as: 

lactemur, doceas; ignari hominunique locorumque, 

would serve the same purpose. Finally, words like pharetra and 
volucres, which were pretty certainly accented on the antepenult, 
may be used at the close of the hexameter. These three devices 
are all used sparingly. Final monosyllables were rare and 
hypermetric lines disfavored, and, if volucres and the like were 
favored at the verse close that is because bacchiac words were 
peculiarly convenient in that position, and the Latin language 
happened to possess relatively few of them. 

For our present purpose, however, it is enough to note that 
Meyer’s explanation of the prevalence of the masculine caesura 
in the third foot of the Latin hexameter has nothing to do with 
the word ends as such, but is based upon certain peculiarities of 
the Latin accent. He was here on the right track, although it 
was a favorite dogma of his that the Romans paid no attention 
to accent in composing verse. 

A further difficulty with the two conceptions of caesura just 
discussed and with any theory which ascribes importance to the 
word ends as such is that they require that the word ends shall 
somehow be felt when verse is recited. Many scholars assume 

•• E. g., Christ, Metrik der Oriechen und Rimer*, p. 169; L. Mttller, 
De Re Metrica*, p. 108; Monro, Homeric Grammar, p. 338; Lindsay, 
The Captivi of Plautus, p. 69; Bardie, Res Ifetrioa, p. 27. CS. 
Meillet, Les Origines Indo-Europiennes des Metres Grecs, p. 51. 
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that this is effected by a slight pause after each word. Trained 
observers of speech sounds are agreed, however, that there are no 
such pauses in the languages spoken today.** It is not likely 
that Greek and Latin differed in this respect from the modem 
languages, and, in the article referred to at the outset,*® I 
brought evidence that they were in fact free from pauses within 
the phrase. 

It has been suggested to me that the position of word ends is 
nevertheless known and felt and that this is reason enough for 
taking careful account of word ends in verse. It has long been 
the belief of most students of linguistic science ** that the naive 
speaker has little or no consciousness of the word ends and that 
words are mere abstractions based upon more or less scholarly 
analysis of the real units of speech—^namely sentences. This 
opinion will have to be modified in view of the considerations 
advanced by Sapir,** who records “ that the naive Indian, quite 
unaccustomed to the concept of the written word, has never* 
theless no serious difficulty in dictating a text to a linguistic 
student word by word; he tends, of course, to run his words 
together as in actual speech, but if he is called to a halt and is 
made to understand what is desired, he can readily isolate the 
words as such, repeating them as units. He regularly refuses, 
on the other hand, to isolate the radical or grammatical element 
on the ground that it * makes no sense Sapir says further¬ 
more that he has twice taught intelligent young Indians to 
write their own languages, and that they have spontaneously 
adopted the same system of word division that would have been 


chosen by any scholar. 


Sapir has proved, I take it, that the naive speaker has a fairly 
clear idea of what constitutes a word and that he can analyze 
his sentences correctly; but still we must agree with Bloomfield 


•• See Sweet, Transactiont of the Philological Society 1876-76, pp. 
471 ff. = Collected Papers, pp. 3ff.; Sievers, Orundziige der Phonetik*, 
231 f.; Fassy, Lea Sona du Frangaia, pp. 43-i7 —The Sovnda of the 
French Language, pp. 25-28; Jespersen, Lehrhuch der Phonetik*, p. 206. 
« AJP. XLII, pp. 289-308. 

** See Sweet, loc. cit.; Brugmann, Kurze Vergleichende Orammatxk, 
pp. 281, 623 f., Orundriaa II 1, pp. If.; and especially L. Bloomfield, 
TAPA XLV, pp. 55-76. 

*• Language, pp. 34 f. 
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when he says {op. eit. p. 66): “We find it obvious and easily 
proved that in most of oui speaking we are conscious of the 
whole sentence only, not of the words into which it may be 
divided. The experiment is easily made: one asks a speaker to 
tell bow many words he has used in the casual sentence just 
spoken. The answer, if it comes at all, will be surprisingly 
long in preparing.” It is safe to say that, whatever may be true 
of reading a printed text, few persons are conscious of the word 
ends in speaking or hearing either prose or verse. At any rate 
such consciousness is not strong enough to be a controlling factor 
in the composition of verse. 

iNevertheless many classical scholars are conscious of the po6i> 
tion of word ends as they read Greek and Latin verse. This 
comes in part from much reading, but chiefly, I am convinced, 
from conscientious attention paid to the traditional rules for 
caesura. I draw the inference from my own experience. I have 
for many years read Greek and Latin verse aloud without a 
thought of caesura; but since I have been collecting statistics 
on word ends in verse in the hope of proving the folly of such 
studies, I have found my feeling for word ends improving. I 
fear I shall finally become as abnormal as any of my colleagues! 

The fifth and last common conception of caesura is the sense 
pause. As far as I know, sense pause and caesura are never 
completely identified; scholars who correlate the two nevertheless 
find some sense pauses which are not caesurae and some caesurae 
where the break in the sense is of the slightest. In its pure 
form, this element of the doctrine of caesura would scarcely be 
recognized as a metrical, but rather as a rhetorical topic. Its 
most satisfactory ancient treatment was by a rhetorician, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus.^* An exhaustive discussion of it, 
uncontaminated by the doctrine of caesura, would be of great 
value for our appreciation of ancient poetry, and, indirectly, for 
our understanding of ancient verse. An excellent beginning has 
been made, as far as Homeric verse is concerned, by Meister,** 
although his attention is not directed definitely to this subject. 
Winbolt** has some excellent observations on sense pauses in 
the Latin hexameter. 


De Comp. Verb. XXVI. 

** Die Homerieche Kunstspmche, paBsim, especially, pp. 28>34. 
** Latin Hexameter Veree, pp. 1-69. 
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At present we need merely indicate certain ways in which the 
doctrine of sense pauses in the hexameter will differ from all 
theories of caesura. The first and most important difference is 
that many lines have no sense pause. In this matter there is 
certain to be much difference of opinion, but unless we feel a 
need for separating a verb from its subject or from its object, 
the following lines from the opening of the Iliad contain no 
pause. 

3: S* l<^6ifwnK rpofo^ici'. 

8: m T* ifi I/hSi 

11: cn^fca rov Xpvanjv ^(fuuTtv dpjfnjpa 

*ATpt^rj9. 

22: dAAoi /Uv Tcirm *A)(aiot. 

By the same criterion it can be shown that a good many lines 
have no sense pause at their close. A case in point is II. 1 11, 
quoted above. Frequently the sense pauses divide two successive 
lines into a number of shorter units, one of which lies partly at 
the close of one line and partly at the opening of the next, as 
in Jl. 1741: 

& *A;^iAcv, KcXcot ft€, Ail ^tA€, fiv&qtraa&€u 

fijjviv 'AwoXXiovtn, ^KanjfifAtToo ^voxros. 

I do not now mean to assume that the lack of a sense pause at 
the close of a line necessarily obscured the stichometry for the 
hearer, although I am inclined to think that such was the case. 
The present point is merely that a study of sense pauses would 
have frequently to take account of more than a single line, and 
this would distinguish such a study from every form of the 
doctrine of caesura. 

In the third place, the technique of Greek poets in regard to 
sense pauses was more precisely regulated than that of the 
Bomans. In the Greek hexameter sense pauses were almost 
entirely excluded from the position after the fourth trochee, and 
they were extremely rare in the last two feet and at the close of 
the second and third feet. In the Latin hexameter sense pauses 
occur even after the fourth trochee. They are rare at several 
of the places where they are avoided in Greek, but they are fairly 
common at the end of the second foot and in the middle and at 
the end of the fifth foot. There is, furthermore, much difference 
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between the usage of the several Boman poets. This state of 
affairs contrasts with the familiar statement that the caesura of 
the Latin hexameter is more strictly regulated than that of the 
Greek hexameter. 

Bassett showed that the ancient theories of caesnra can safely 
be neglected by students of versification. I hope to have shown 
that the modem doctrine of caesura is no more secure. The fact 
remains that word ends and sense pauses are very unevenly dis¬ 
tributed in ancient verses, and there are noteworthy differences 
according to period, genre, and language as well as individual 
differences. Both topics call for further study and explanation; 
but such work must not be based upon the theory of rhythmic 
cola, or upon ill-founded theories of the origin of Greek verse 
forms, or upon the notion that word ends are either audible or 
psychologically prominent. Furthermore the position of word 
ends and the position of sense pauses must be treated as two 
separate topics, which are interdependent only because a sense 
pause requires a word end. 

E. H. Stubtsvaitt. 

Talb UvnwnT« 
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The opening chapter of the Rhetoric answers the purpose of a 
dem preface. It proclaims at the outset the author’s pri¬ 
mary object in his book. Aristotle’s object is to show how truth 
and justice may be aided by the effectiTe use of public speech. 
In the body of the work fallacious arguments are, without com¬ 
ment, supplied to the reader as freely as legitimate ones. Owing 
to the seeming indifference with which he presents the one sort 
or the other, Aristotle has been accused of cynicism by modem 
critics who have, for the moment, forgotten such prefatory 
warnings as: ** We must be able to employ persuasion, just as 
strict reasoning can be employed, on opposite sides of a ques¬ 
tion, not in order that we may in practice employ it in both 
ways (for we must not make people believe what is wrong), but 
in order that we may see clearly what the facts are, and that, 
if another man argues unfairly, we on our part may be able to 
confute him (1355* 29-33).” Such is the ideal which redeems 
even the treacherous or arid ground along which the Rhetoric 
sometimes passes. 

In a treatise on speech-making, Aristotle is naturally careful 
to begin well and to end well. The first words of his epilogue 
are business-like (6 3* hclXoyo^ ^rvyKumi ijc rerrdpuy), and the 
last are a true peroration (the epilogue of an epilogue),—^the 
crisp, staccato, conclusion of which the final word of all is a 
demand for that act of judgment or decision on which so much 
stress has been laid in the author’s treatment of parliamentary 
and forensic oratory: uprfKOy Kpimre, The words 

with which the Rhetoric starts are: ^ firfroptjaf imv dvrftrrpo^oc 
r§ 8uiAcictuc§. I hope to offer elsewhere some reasons for think¬ 
ing that Aristotle in this opening sentence of his wpooipiov means 
to join issue—^without losing a single moment—^with Plato’s 
contemptuous dismissal of rhetoric in the Oorgias. Ehetoric is 
to be regarded as the counterpart not of a choice cuisine (Oor¬ 
gias 465 D), but of dialectic. 

Nor does Aristotle delay to mention, critically again, his 
technical predecessors—^the writers of "arts” of rhetoric (o* 
Td« Tcxvos T&v Ady<i)K <7WT4^evT€9, 1354* 12: cp. T€ 5 f*^Aoyownv, 1354* 
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17). The references, general or particular, to these writers in 
the Rhetoric should be gathered together; they are more nu¬ 
merous and instructive than is sometimes thought, though slight 
indeed when compared with what the lost owayciiy^ r<x»wK must 
have been. The term by which the dedicatory letters of the 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum (1421‘ 39) designates the class in 
question is w rcxyoypaxhoi: the nearest approach to this noun in 
the Rhetoric is rov« vvv rcxvoAoyoihTas (1356* 17). 

In 1354* 13, ai irurrcK (bearing the same technical sense as 
in the Rhetoric to Alexander and in Isocrates) reminds us that 
the Rhetoric is full of “terms of art”—a phrase which is 
doubly significant when applied to what was once thought of 
as the art of arts—^and that a Glossary (with equivalents in 
English, Latin, and the modem continental languages) should 
be regarded as an essential part of any modem edition of the 
Rhetoric, wiarw (which in the Rhetoric has both a broader 
and a narrower meaning) is at once a cardinal and a trouble¬ 
some term. No satisfactory English single-word equivalent has 
yet been offered for it. Most translators are content with 
“ proofs ”; but this rendering entails a perilous confusion with 
aTToScilcif (not to speak of rexju^pta, or avXXoyurfuU). So perilous 
is the confusion that when Bishop Welldon has translated di 
vurrti Tt« (1355* 4) by “proof is a species of demon¬ 

stration,” he not without reason comments that “ it would be 
more natural to argue that demonstration is a species of proof 
than that proof is a species of demonstration.” But Aristotle’s 
meaning is that argumentative persuasion is a sort—an inferior 
sort—of demonstration: the enthymeme, in fact, is an inferior 
sort of syllogism, which he actually says a moment later in the 
same Greek way, to B* ivOvfjurjfm <n>AAoyMr/*o« n?. The whole of 
the sentence will run in English, “ Persuasion is clearly a sort 
of demongtration, since we are most fully persuaded (morevofiey 
fidXurra: ordinary belief pa««es into reasoned conviction) when 
we consider a thing to have been demonstrated (diroSeScZx^a*: cp. 
Ty diroSeScZx^oA vtldovrat, 1403’’ 12).” As we may see from this 
passage and from a still more suggestive one in the De Anima 
(428* 19 ff.), Aristotle is very much alive, notwithstanding the 
fact that the term had probably long been technical, to the con¬ 
nexion of with vtWtiv and to the persuasive (rather than 
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demonstrative) character of all purely rhetorical methods of 
producing belief^ these being mainly concerned with clues and 
probabilities and not with scientific certainties. So that we 
want, in English, some word in Which this element of persua¬ 
sion appears clearly. It is not easy to find, or it would have 
been found before now. Hobbes’s sense of logic and bis com¬ 
mand of English lead to nothing more distinctive than 
“proofs” (even “arguments” would be better than this) in 
his Briefe of ike Art of Rheiorique. I once thought of “ per¬ 
suasives,” which I see that Professor W. D. Ross employs in his 
recent monograph on Aristotle. An objection to this is that it 
might be thought to cover pecuniary inducements; and poor as 
Aristotle’s opinion of some of the rhetorical irurrct? is, he does 
not reckon bribes among them. “ Suasions ” had also occurred 
to me; but this may err on the other side—it may suggest too 
much of moral suasion. Badly as we need a single word when 
rendering a constantly recurring technical term, we must (I 
fear) make shift with “modes (or, sources) of persuasion,” 
unless some briefer equivalent can be recovered or invented by 
our colleagues the English philologers. If “ proofs ” be retained, 
it should be qualified by the adjective “probable” or “rheto¬ 
rical ” (as contrasted with “ positive ” or “ scientific ”). “ Evi¬ 
dences” would seem unsuitable, if only on the ground that 
/uxprvpcc is one of the subdivisions of the aT«xvoi irurrcw (1375* 
24).—^Like “persuasion” or “assurance” in English, vuttk 
appears—in Aristotle—^to oscillate between passive and active 
senses: ircc^to, which is frequent in Plato’s Gorgias, is rare in 
Aristotle, though it is found in the passage of the De Anima 
referred to above.—It is worth notice that when the technical 
term at vUrrtK first occurs in the Rhetoric (1354* 13), no defi¬ 
nition is offered of it, any more than of ivBvurffui which is fmmd 
in the following line and is simply said to be <rw/ia irurrcws 
(the formal definition coming in 1356** 4). Some knowledge 
of sudi terms could be taken for granted since not only had 
Aristotle himself already written books on the subject but, as 
he makes clear at the end of the Sophistic Elenchi, the whole 
field of rhetoric, in its more technical aspects, had been care¬ 
fully tilled long before his day. 

In 1355* 1 the words uKmp vportpov utropxv raise two inter- 
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esting questions: the Greek use of author’s plural, and the 
value of the Vetusta Translatio as an authority for the text. 
The former question is too far-reaching for treaffcment in l^ese 
notes. But it is well known that, when referring to his own 
writings in the past or future, Aristotle uses the plural number, 
and that the observance or contravention of this usage will often 
serve as a test of authenticity (e. g. in the case of the Rhetorica 
ad Alexandrum). The iroAw Imyovfuy which is Aris- 

toUe’s quiet way of indicating his discovery of the syllogism 
(Soph. El., ad f.) forms a striking contrast to (say) the 8oKifui^» 
yhfi Sri ly(i>ye with which a late Peripatetic (Demetrius, de Elo- 
catione, § 15) asserts his claim to originality in a matter com¬ 
paratively so trifling as rthe use of the periodic form in literary 
composition. Isocrates’ use of plural and singular (in both 
verbs and pronouns) should also be examined, together with 
certain similarities, accidental or iidierited, in the writings of 
Cicero. To Aristotle’s use of ithe plural in the way above de¬ 
scribed there seem to be two exceptions only. One is in the De 
Partibus Animalium (647* 5), where most manuscripts give 
Sunrtp Aitov rrportpov but One has the plural oiro/icv. The other 
exception is in the Rhetoric (I. c. 1, 1355* 2), where all the 
manuscripts (including A*) have Sxnrtp vportpov Amv. Here 
William of Moerbeke comes to the rescue; his diximus seems to 
show that Airofuv stood in the manuscript from which he was 
translating—a manuscript which may have been older .than any 
other extant manuscript of the Rhetoric except A*. Friar Wil¬ 
liam (the good monk, the “ bonus monachus ” as Roemer rather 
patronisingly calls him) is still excellent company even when 
he nods drowsily as the rosy streaks spread, in the Homeric 
dawn of our recorded history, like human fingers across a 
brightening tract of land and sea. In the amusing passage 
(Rhet. 1405* 18-20) in which Aristotle tells us that it makes 
all the difference whether you say, with Homer, “ ro.'fy-fingered 
mom ” or (on your account) ** crimson-fingered mom ” or 
(worse still) "red-fingered mom,” William of Moerbeke un- 
blushingly translates ^o5o3aKruAo« ^ by rododactyl'us (ap¬ 
parently the Latin name for some prime\’al monster) quam ut 
(ff w?)”! Monastic sloth? No; Friar William was a merito¬ 
rious scholar for his time; his very blunders are endearing, and 
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his literal simplicity is often a real help to us today in recon¬ 
structing the Greek text that lay before him. 

The Vetusta must, obviously, be used with much caution; and 
sometimes it fails us altogether. We cannot, 1 think, draw any 
safe inference from the absence in it of any equivalent of rc in 
&a Tc TO xtA., 1355* 31. In this passage, however, we may feel 
inclined to follow Dionysius {First Letter to Ammaeus, c. 6) 
in reading &a yc to xtA., and in general Dionysius’ quotations 
deserve careful examination. In constituting any new text of 
the Rhetoric, Roemer’s Teubner edition would form a good, 
though not an absolutely trustworthy, starting-point. Roemer’s 
remark about Cope’s text is caustic: "talem textum post 
egregiam Spengelii operam lucem vidisse in patria Bentleii, iure 
mireris.” The great fault of Cope, as compared with Spengel 
and Roemer, is that he neglects or repudiates (often, however, 
in Immanuel Bekker’s company) many excellent readings found 
in the best manuscript, the famous Paris codex (Parisinus 1741, 
— A*) whidi contains not only Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics, 
but the De Elocutione of Demeitrius and the De Compositione 
Verhorum of Dionysius, together with various other Greek rhe¬ 
torical or literary treatises. P 1741 is not without serious 
blemishes of its own, such as those I have noted when editing 
the De Elocutione and the De Compositione; but for the Rheto¬ 
ric \i is oi supreme importance, and all material deviations from 
it should be scrupulously reported. I may add, by the way, 
that but few passages which it presents to us should, in my 
opinion, be regarded as spurious. Part of the section (towards 
the end of the First Book) on evidence given under torture is 
clearly im-Aristotelian in language; and difficulties are presented 
by a longer passage towards the end of the Second Book. In 
(the Third Book one wonders whether some of the rather ele¬ 
mentary remarks on points of grammar are due to later inter¬ 
polation or to the infancy of grammatical science in Aristotle’s 
own day. So, too, with the observations on correct Greek 
{iXXT]vtC€iv)f and the reference to the “Attic Orators” (ol ’Ar- 
Tofoi fijiTopti ): things which perhaps suggest an Alexandrian 
rather than an Attic viewpoint. 

Reverting to Roemer and his strictures on Cope, I am bound 
to point out that his own text (in its revised and final edition. 
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published in 1338 during his lifetime) is deformed by many 

in my 

average at least one per page on each of lus 235 pages: errors 
—dips or misprints—either in the text proper or in the critical 
footnotes. To all this must be added his ill-based dogmatism 
(whenever he says “ ego scrips! ” or " ego inserui,” ttie odds are 
you think the change is one for the worse), and his frequent 
desire to impose upon Aristotle too rigid a uniformity in word 
and thought. These criticisms imply no ignoble wish to decry 
German scholarship generally: the Berlin Aristotle is enough 
to save one from that. Any new recension of the text would be 
greatly indebted to the labours both of Spengel and of Boemer, 
but I hope it would not fail to enter in the critical footnotes 
most of B 3 rwateris suggestions and many of Herbert Richards’s, 
as indicating difficulties which British scholars have felt and 
tried to solve. 

The end, as well as the beginning, of Aristotle’s Preface is 
effective. It serves to bring home to us what is still the crux 
of the whole matter. Aristotle failed to accomplish, for his 
pupils and for the general public of his and later ages, one all- 
important thing: he failed to invent a new term which should 
mark off the vicious from the good variety of rhetoric. It is 
near the end of his vpooifuov that he makes, with shrewd com¬ 
ments, the observation that there is no special Greek term to 
denote the sophistical rhetorician, whereas the sophistical dia¬ 
lectician has the name of “ sophist.” has to do 

double duty—^for a trained speaker and for a tricky speaker. 
The passage in question (1355** 17-21) has sometimes been mis¬ 
understood. It may be translated as follows: “ What makes a 
man a * sophist ’ is not his faculrty, but his moral purpose. In 
rhetoric, however, the term ' rhetorician ’ may describe either 
the speaker’s knowledge of the art or his moral purpose. In 
dialectic it is different: a man is a ‘ sophist ’ because he has a 
certain kind of moral purpose, a * dialectician ’ in respect, not 
of his moral purpose, but of his faculty.” Herbert Richards 
(Aristotelica, p. 104) strangely says that there is no authority 
for ** understanding piprap in a bad sense, not rhetorician but 
unscrupulous speaker/* Apart from Plato, the fact that Aris¬ 
totle sometimes (e. g. Top. 149^ 29) finds it convenient to 



errors. The corrigenda I have marked 
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qualify fifjrwp by ayaBo^, and Isocrates (e. g. De Pace, § 129) by 
irov7}p6>i, seems to show rthat the word was at least ambiguous. 
Jebb’s translation of the above passage in the Rhetoric is: 
For the essence of Sophistry is not in the faculty but in the 
moral purpose: only, in the case of Bhetoric, a man is to be 
called a rhetorician wit^ respect to his faculty, without dis¬ 
tinction of his moral purpose.” Here “ with respect to his 
faculty” is clearly a slip for “with respect to his knowledge 
(his scientific skill),” the Greek being xara rV ^trurnnitiv (not 
leoTo tV Bvvofuv). Some other slips and flaws in JebVs render¬ 
ing of the first chapter will be foimd at the following places: 
1354' 20, 24, 34; 1354'^ 23; 1355“ 4, 23, 24; 1355^ 3, 4. The 
whole problem of translating Aristotle is difficult, or rather in¬ 
soluble. Begarded as the first draft of a busy College Lecturer, 
Jebb’s translation is a fine production; and many minor blem¬ 
ishes in it would have disappeared if he had revised it for pub¬ 
lication. In the hands of so admirable a writer of English, 
Aristotle retains, in a high degree, his brevity, force, and point. 
Possibly the ordinary English reader, for whom a translation 
printed without the Greek text is mainly intended, would have 
been helped and attracted to a greater extent 
with some sacrifice of terseness, was more self-explanatory and 
less abstruse. Such a version might, to many, have been more 
cWayiwro«: especially if it used such modem helps to the eye 
(dashes, italics, careful punctuation, capital letters, numbered 
headings, and the like) as Aristotle would himself have wel¬ 
comed with avidity. In the rendering of technical terms Jebb 
does not, I think, aim at any rigid consistency; there he seems 
to me to be righit. On the whole, the English reader loses rather 
than gains by a pedantic uniformity in matters of this kind. 

It is not till his Preface, with its many criticisms and general 
anticipatory remarks, is over that Aristotle, making (as he says) 
a fresh start, frames his definition of rhetoric: “Rhetoric may 
be defined as the faculty of observing in any given case the 
available means of persuasion (eo-rw Si] ^ prjropucT) 3iVa/u« mpi 
hcaiTTov Tov OfiiipyjiTat to Ti^avdv, 1355* 25).” The defi¬ 

nition contains no direct reference to speech ,—^to the “ ars dir 
cendi **the word rjropucrj makes this unnecessary. prfTopudj 
also implies tc'xv*;; and so not t<xv *7 but Swapw (“the power 
•of”) follows. Bhetoric is both art and faculty. Like the 


by a version which. 
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Preface, the ^rd Suop^ai must be borne in mind throughout 
the treatifle: we must “ observe,” hut not necessarily employ, all 
the possible means of producing belief. A little earlier (1355* 
10), Aristotle has eaid of rhetoric: ov ro itcmtcu ipyov avr^, iXXii 
TO tScTv ra vrdpxovra •wtBavd npi haurrov. It is with rhetoric as 
with the art of money-making, of which an accepted view is 
said, in fthe Politics (1257* 5), to be that its function is to 
ivvoaSai ir 60 <v iarai irA^o« ^ sometimes 

held that the formula i<rr*a in the Rhetoric serves to intro¬ 
duce a merely popular definition. In the present case, the mode 
of expression is no doubt easy and even casual, but the sub- 
etance is of a scientific exactitude. On no other conditions can 
Aristotle the philosopher undertake to discuss the art 


In 1356* 30, 31 (Ion yhp poptov ri huthuruc^ jocu o/umo, 
KoBdirtp K<u dpxppevoi utrofitv), we should, wiitih A*, read ipoia, as 
here given. Jebb, following Cope and the inferior manuscripts 
which all have opcitapa, translates ** an image of Dialectic.” But 
6poia is confirmed by 1359* 11^ where the inferior manuscripts 
unite with A* in giving opaUi 3* itrrlv (i) ^opucif) . . . r§ Sta- 
Xtxrixy. As he proceeds, Aristotle has modified the arresting 
statement with which he opened his book, and here says, less 
strongly and picturesquely, that rhetoric is a “branch of dia¬ 
lectic and resembles it.”—In 1356* 4, 9, 20, further textual 
help can be had from Dionysius, and in 1357* 20 from the 
Vetusta. —In 1356* 30, Jebb gives, for 3ct«mN73(u &a rotcvrayv, 
“ to be demonstrated by persons who are so.” Must it not railier 
be “to be proved by means of things (statements) that are 
so”? Jebb’s renderings of 1356* 23-25, 36 (“for” looks like 
a misprint for “ from ”), 1357“ 28, and 1357* 14, seem open to 
exception. In 1357* 30-36, the connexion of thought would 
appear (as against Jebb’s version) to be: “Dionysius, in asking 
as he does (= t^ * his bodyguard ’) for a bodyguard, 

is scheming to make himself a despot. For in the past Peisis- 
tratus kept asking for a bodyguard in order to carry out such 
a scheme (cp. 8to tovto, 1. 35), and did make himself a despot 
as soon as he got it ... all these being instances of the one 
general principle, that a man who asks for a bodyguard is 
scheming to make himself a despot.” The Greek word-order 
would appear to indicate that the last clause means, literally. 
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** that it is the man who is scheming . . . who asks . . . <and 
nobody else>.”—In 1360* 13 Herbert Richards {Aristotelica, p. 
104) says of mu rtWv r* i^yuiyrp Scovrai mu rivtav curaytoy^, tva 
xpos Toi^ovf xoi <TW$fiMu K<u uvfi^okiu yiyvtavTtUf that " * standing 
in need’ of the export of certain things, though a possible, is 
certainly a rather odd expression. Should not ^ya»y^ mu 
turaytoy^ change places so as to soften it? ” But 6comu means, 
as usual, “ demand,” ** call Iot,” and the modem economist 
woiild agree that, for a country’s well-being, exportation of 
goods is imperatively necessary, no less than importation. On 
the other hand, Richards is right in accepting the loose use of 
rovrovs. It means ''the countries concerned,” and ^ows how 
vague (in form) that prince of lecturers, Aristotle, can some¬ 
times be. In their desire for clearness, some modem lecturers 
have been known to fight shy of pronouns altogether. 

In 1357* 13-17, the underlined qualifications in Aristotle’s 
description of the enthymeme have often been overlooked: “ The 
enthymeme and the example must, then, deal with what is in 
the main contingent, the example being an induction, and the 
enthymeme a syllogism, about such matters. The enthymeme 
must consist of few propositions, fewer often than those which 
make up the normal syllogism.” 

In 1368* 23, the Vetusta may be right in fthe support it gives 
to the fithriov of the inferior manuscripts. Its Latin for the 
whole sentence is: "circa nullum enim subiectum sunt, haec 
autem quanto quis utique melius elegerit propositiones latebit 
faciens aliam scientiam a dialectica et rhetorics.” Here we can 
hardly doubt what the Greek original was for each of these 
Latin words. Sometimes we cannot be so sure. Roemer (p. 5) 
thinks that " prava agere ” implies voulv or vparruv, w'hereas 
our Greek manuscripits give ra ipavXa mlOttv; but may not the 
Latin translator be combining the senses of " do ” and " plead ” ? 
Spengel (I, p. 171) says, with reference to 1354* 32, dAAi vpo 
ipym coTiv avaXa^tlv roi' dxpoar^, sed prae opere est pet singula 
capture auditorem: "desunt Graecia verba per singula neque 
intelligo.” May not the translator think that avo- means " step 
by step”? In 1368* 25 it-rfvvuv Aper^), Spengel 

(I, p. 214) proposes to substitute " indicare ” for " insinuare ” 
in the Latin rendering "exoellentia videtur insinuare virtu- 
tem,” forgetting that, in writers of this period, " insinuare ” 
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means " indicare/’ The sense 


the translator attadies to 


ayamfrov in 1365^ 16, 19, is not quite clear, but he hardly goes 
as far as "unique,” which /ur’ oAAwv in 1. 17 seems to exclude. 
It is curious that, in the ten passages in which Tptafivrtpot (or 
the singular) is found, the translator—slavishly literal though 
he xisuaUy is—only once uses “ seniores,” everywhere else 
"senes.” As the one exception (1395“ 3) is formed by elderly 
men who use wise saws and as, further, the Spartan ycpovrcc 
(1398“ 15) ere Latinized as “seniores,” we might conjecture! 
that the distinction was one of worth and dignity—(that only the 
" seniores et saniores ” deserve the comparative. But this view 
seems to be contradicted by 1384“ 34, 1385" 25, and 1413" 1, 
in all of which oases men of consideration are concerned. It 
must be admitted, too, that Aristotle himself probably did not 
intend much difference between yipown in 1390" 4 and 
r€poi in 1390" 6 and would have been content with the Latin he 
is given,—^^^senibus” and "senes.” The use, in classical and 
later Greek, of the degrees of comparison, and the special 
meanings of form a large subject on which one 

would like to probe into the mind of the priest who, bom in Flan¬ 
ders during the thirteenth century, became Bishop of Corinth. 
Besides Spengel and Eoemer, Dittmeyer^s dissertation Quae 
ratio inter Vetustam Aristotelis Rhetoricorum Translationem et 
Oraecos Codices intercedat (Munich, 1883) is sound and help¬ 
ful. The Committee on Mediaeval Latin Studies, whose objects 
have lately been described clearly and persuasively by Professor 
G. R. Coffman, will not forget the attractive field opened up by 
Latin translations from the Greek. Outside that field, Giraldus 
Cambrensis is an important figure. As a Welshman, I should 
much like to know whether the “ senior quidam ” who, at the 
end of the Descriptio Kambriae, is alleged to have delivered that 
remarkable prophecy as to the survival of the Welsh language, 
was or was not simply “ an elderly man ”; and, still more, what 
was the language in which he addressed King Henry II. 

The Rhetoric, in those larger aspects which make its minute 
philological study perennially worth while, is full of present- 


day interest. The United States financiers who have lately been 
taking an active and fruitful part in suggesting remedies for 
the troubles of unhappy Europe will, it is to be hoped, be the 
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better able to advise and warn their own country because of 
experience acquired abroad: "A comprehensive view of these 
questions (questions of national finance) cannot be gained 
solely from experieixse in home affairs; in order to advise on 
such matters a man must be keenly interested in the methods 
worked out in other lands (1359’* 30-32)” Jebb’s “to be 
acquainted with the discoveries of others ” hardly brings out the 
full force of urropumv dvcu. which implies the eager curiosity (of 
the best kind), and the spirit of research, that should always 
animate those who, whether as students or as men of affairs, 
have some glimpse of ^ irtpi ra AvBpwnva ^tAoo-o^ta. 

Another important passage of which the concluding words 
have sometimes been misrendered is 1359* 9-16. The tranda- 
tion should, I think, run as follows: “ The truth is that rhetoric 
is a combination of the science of logic and of the ethical branch 
of politics; and it is partly like dialectic, partly like sophistical 
reasoning. But the more we try to make either dialectic or 
rhetoric not, what they really are, practical faculties, but sci¬ 
ences, the more we diall inadvertently be destroying their true 
nature; for we shall be passing into the region of sciences deal¬ 
ing with definite subjects rather than simply with words and 
forms of reasoning.” The passage explains clearly the nature 
of dialectic and rhetoric, and the way in which they differ from 
particular sciences. The concluding Greek words are: A\Ao 
fiovov X6y<ov. Welldon, following Cope, translates by “mere 
words.” But some implication of rational discussion (A^o«, 
ratio as well as oratio) is surely present where dialectic is con¬ 
cerned; and, as a matter of fact, both dialectic and rhetoric 
have, a little way back, been described as 3wa/ici« rov vopujoi 
Xoyow, “ faculties of providing arguments ” (not “ of providing 
words”). If Aristotle wished to say, in our sense, “they fight 
about words,” his expression would, I think, be ttdxovrai mpt 
ovofidrwv. The phrase “mere words,” inadequate in itself, is 
also calculated to prejudice the English reader who has a logical 
bent. It is the logical, and (if we may so say) the psycholo¬ 
gical, sides of rhetoric that Aristotle puts first (in Book I and 
Book II respectively): Book III, the ircpi seems to be a 

kind of grudging afterthought and may have been separately 
issued. 

W. Rhys Roberts. 
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The Geography of the 2d cy. Egyptian geographer Claudius 
Ptolemy contains, among other things, an account of the island 
Skandia.^ Ptolemy describes the island as follows:^ ’A*-’ dm- 

roXuv Si Kt/i/3puc^9 Xcpot>in 7 <rov rcatropcs vyatu ai xoA^v/uvat 
S/cai'Suu, rpcts pkv (UKpaX . . . fua Si fityumf «cat dHaroXuc<i)rdri} 
Kard rdf iKj9oXd$ rot) OmoroiAa worafiov . . . KoAcircu Si iStW Kot 
at^ SxttvSui, MU fcarcxovotv avr^ rd piv Svriicd XoiSeivot, ra S’ 
dmroAixd ^avoMu mu ^tpauroi, rd Si dpxrurd ^urot, rd Si ptKnjp- 
fipiva Fovroi tcai ^avKitavt.^, rd Si /iccra Acvwimi. This description 
is obviously meager and obscure enough, yet it gives us more 
geographical information than anything else we possess up to 
the time of Jordanes. Ptolemy thus becomes our chief author¬ 
ity for the political subdivisions of the Scandinavian peninsula 
during the early centuries of our era. 

Scientihc study of the Ptolemaic geography is still in its 
beginnings. For a discussion of the problems and the methods 
adapted to their solution, see especially G. Schiitte, Ptolemy's 
Maps of Northern Europe, Copenhagen, 1917. For Skandia 
proper, see also J. V. Svensson, in Namn och Bygd VII 1 ff. 
The matter of orthography in particular is troublesome. On 
this point Schiitte, after a long examination of numerous Ptole¬ 
maic misspellings, concludes: * To a great extent, the present 
Ptolemaic orthography of exotic barbarian names must be re¬ 
garded simply as a field of ruins. If therefore we examine 
each name separately, it would in many cases lead to nothing. 
Our chief key of identification must be a survey of the entire 
milieu. If we take a whole series of names instead of the single 
ones, there is a certain amount of hope that we may solve the 
riddles. A skilful Procrustes may distort single names into 
complete obscurity, but he will rarely be able to do the same 
with an entire complexus of them, if he does not at the same 
time disturb their natural order.” Schiitte’s point is obviously 
well taken. In at least one case, however, he fails to follow his 


‘ As everybody knows, the ancients thought Scandinaria an island. 
■ Ed. Karl MOller, Paris, 1883, toL I, p. 276. 

* Op. cit., p. 20. 
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own method, and inasmuch as the case in question concerns us 
nearly, 1 will take it up in some detail. 

Tacitus, in cap. 44 of his Germania (98 a. d.),^ gives a com¬ 
paratively long and accurate ac(X>unt of the Suiones or Swedes. 
He speaks of them as living ipso ini Oceano 'in Ocean itself,’ 
and adds, subitos hostium incursus prohibet Oceanus 'Ocean 
forbids sudden incursions of enemies.’ From this we may infer 
that Tacitus thought of the tribe as living on an island, or on 
a group o^ islands, as the Alands. Now in fact the Swedes 
lived in Scandinavia, which Ptolemy knows as the island Skan- 
dia. And yet Ptolemy’s list of Skandian tribes does not include 
the Suiones. Naturally enough, Schiitte, and others before him, 
on the basis of the historical facts, argued that the name Suiones 
must have stood in Ptolemy’s original list. They therefore 
proceeded to restore it to the list by a process of emendation. 
Schiitte remodeled the tribe-name v. Grienberger and 

Bremer, the name Acvwvot. Both emendations are obviously 
violent, and unlikely to gain general acoeptance. At the same 
time, the argument that the Suiones ought to be in Ptolemy is 
a good argument, and the actual absence of the name would 
want explanation. What did Ptolemy do with the Suiones? 
As a matter of fact, he has them, I think, but he has put them 
not in Skandia but on the southeast shore of the Baltic. If we 
turn to the Ptolemaic description of European Sarmatia* we 
read a list of tribes said to live on the right bank of the Vistula. 
Going upstream (i. e., south), we find, in order, the names 
2ovA«m«, 9povyowBitam, Aitaptvoi, Four of 

these names are easily recognizable: Finns, Burgundians, Va- 
rini and Ambrones. An easy emendation (i for 2), already 
suggested, indeed, byj Muller, gives us as the fifth tribe the 
Suiones. And this emendation is compelling, for we know 
that the Suiones dwelt between the (Scrid-) Finns, i. e., Lapps, 
and the Burgundians (of Bornholm), the former being to their 
north, the latter to their south. Furthermore, Schiitte has 
proved that our list of names properly belongs, not along the 
right bank of the Vistula, but along the southern (and south¬ 
eastern) shore of the Baltic. For the explanation of the Ptole- 


* Ed. Schweizer-Sidler (7th ed. Scbwyzer), pp. 89 f. 

• Ed. cit., I 423 f. 
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male displacement I must refer the reader to Schiitte.* We can 
now see also why the Swedes appear on the Continent instead 
of on the island of Skandia. In Ptolemy^s day the Burgun¬ 
dians actually held lands on both sides the Baltic, in Pomerania 
as well as in Bornholm. And tribes known as Finns likewise 
lived east as well as north of the Baltic. When the Ptolemaic 
sources were consolidated, then, and when there took place 
that elimination of duplicates which any consolidation involves, 
the Swedes, who actually lived between Burgundians and Finns, 
were by an easy error located betwen the Burgundians and Finns 
of the southeastern Baltic coast, instead of in Skandia. Such 
a location would become imperative, indeed, if the Burgundians 
were to be confined to Pomerania, as actually happened. From 
all this it follows that the Swedes appear in Ptolemy, but that 
he locates them in European Sarmatia. Hence we must aban¬ 
don, as wrong in principle, any attempt to read or emend them 
into Ptolemaic Skandia as well.—If the Ests and Livonians 
were offshoots of the Swedes, as some scholars believe,^ the 
Ptolemaic localization of the Swedes may even be looked upon 
as in a way correct. 

My discussion of the Suiones has at least a negative bearing 
on our problem. We know that the Swedes do not belong in 
Ptolemy’s Skandia. And with this knowledge we are able to 
approach with some confidence another question, viz., the ques¬ 
tion of Ptolemy’s orientation. Did Ptolemy gain his knowledge 
of Skandia from the east or from the west? Tacitus clearly 
got his information from the east. Hence he knows the Swedes 
and the east Baltic generally. Ptolemy however seems to have 
based his map of Skandia on a western source (which we may 
call Sk), a source ignorant of the Swedes and all the east. And 
although Ptolemy doubtless had a map on which the Swedish 
name appeared, he did not associate this map with Skandia at 
all, but, as we have seen, incorporated it into his map of Euro¬ 
pean Sarmatia. It is worth noting that the name Scadinavia 
(with its variant forms) reached the classical world through 
western sources, and that Tacitus, whose information about the 
North came to him from the east, knows nothing of the name. 


• Op. ct*., pp. 127 f. 

' See, e. g., Noreen, in Fomvannen XV 35 ff. 
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in contradistinction to Pliny, who got his information from the 
west.* 

Let us now proceed to an examination of the tribe*names 
actually recorded for Skandia. Ptolemy's list may be divided 
into two groups. First, we have tribes living afar off; in the 
west, in the north, in the interior. These are the XaiBeivoi, the 
the Aevwvoi. Secondly, we have tribes near at hand, i. e., 
close to the Gimbric Chersonesus: east and south. Of the first 
group, the Xcuh€ivoi are usually identified with the Heinir of 
later days, who lived in the Norwegian district called HeiSmorh. 
Phonologically this identification is satisfactory. Geographic¬ 
ally too it is passable. But one must suspect that the name 
Heinir in Ptolemy's days had a broader significance. Norway 
was that part of the Scandinavian world which was least affected 
by the civilization of the south. Its tribes therefore might well 
have been called * the barbarians' by their more cultured kins¬ 
men in the Jutland peninsula, and Heinir of course originally 
meant * barbarians' rather than ‘ men of the heath.' The inter¬ 
pretation here suggested fits in better with the western location 
indicated by Ptolemy, and relieves us of having to assume knowl¬ 
edge (at so early a date) of a tribe rather distant from the 
coast. I present it for what it is worth. 

Noreen has very plausibly located the Aevuvot east of Lake 
Yattem in the interior of Sweden. I can add nothing to his 
exposition, and shall content myself with a reference to his 
paper on the subject.* From his identification of the 
however, I must dissent. To make Scridfinns or Lapps of them 
is to put them much too far north, beyond the ken of the author 
of source Sk, or at any rate beyond his range of positive informa¬ 
tion. I prefer to identify them rather with the Finni of Jor- 
danes, who seem to have held Varmland and westward. This 
region, though some distance from the coast, was accessible 
from the sea by way of the Gautelfr and Lake Vanem. 

We now come to the tribes which Ptolemy has put in the cast 
and south. And here the first question to be considered is that 
of the meaning of these geographical terms. That tribal locali- 


* See J. V. Srensson, in Ifanm ocft Bygd V 153 ff., and IX 68 bottom, 
89 top. 

• See Fomrdnnen XV 37 f. 
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zations in terns of the points of the compass cannot always be 
taken literally is of course well known. So far as I know, how¬ 
ever, the principles that actually governed the use of such terms 
have never been worked out. This is not the place to attempt 
the task of examining the material at our disposition here. I 
will content myself with a single example. The Norwegian 
retainer Ohthere, in his well-known description of Norway 
(which his lord, king Alfred, preserved to us), said that Nor¬ 
way was very long and very narrow. “And )?8et byne land is 
easteweard bradost, and symle swa norSor swa smselre. Easte- 
weard hit mseg bion syxtig mila brad, hwene bradre; and 
middeweard I’ritig oSbe bradre; and norSeweard he cwee6, J’ser 
hit smalost wsre, l>£t hit mihte beon J’reora mila brad to (’em 
more.” Here easteweard obviously means ‘ southward,* and this 
although Norway in fact projects further to the west the further 
south one goes. Plenty of other cases of apparent misuse of 
the terms of direction might be cited but for lack of space. 
E. Hjame has recently suggested that these seeming mis¬ 
takes all have their source and root in Ptolemy and his suc¬ 
cessors. But I, for one, find it hard to believe that Ohthere 
made learned mistakes of any kind, or that the Icelandic saga- 
men were influenced to any great extent by Qreek and Latin 
geographers in their application to their homeland of the homely 
terms north, south, east and westl In my judgment Hjame 
would have come nearer the truth if he had turned his theory 
round, and suggested that Ptolemy and his successors got their 
false notions about Northern geography through a natural mis¬ 
understanding of the terms of direction used by their (ulti¬ 
mately) native sources of information. 

Ptolemy's chief error (apart from his notion that Skandia 
was an island) came, I think, from such a misunderstanding. 
Scandia in fact nms from north to south, but he thought it to 
run from west to east. How did he get the idea ? Here, as in 
the case of the name Skandia, the evidence points to a western 
source. Ohthere's use of east where one would expect south is 
intelligible only as a western usage. When a Northman made 
the voyage into the ausimarr or even towards eastern waters, 
he would naturally look upon the various halting-places or land- 


In Namn ocfc Bygd V 73. 
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marks as milestones (so to speak) on his road. Each mile> 
stone would in this sense be east of the one before, whatever its 
true direction relative to the starting point. The same would 
apply to the Western trader, and accordingly one would expect 
to find, and one does find, the Cimbric Chersonesus bent to the 
east in Ptolemy’s map. The usage under discussion is obviously 
logical and correct, from the point of view of the voyage as a 
whole, which was away into the east and back from the east. 
As obviously, however, it might, and did, lead the geographers 
astray.—Another error to which this usage gave rise was an 
eastward displacement of both the Cimbric Chersonesus and 
Skandia, the latter being thus forced into a position over against 
the mouth of the Vistula. This connexion with the Vistula 
(really fortuitous) is the true inspiration for all the theories 
which derive Ptolemy’s source Sk from the east. 

When now a Western trade ship rounded the point of Jut¬ 
land and ventured further east, what part of the Scandinavian 
coast would she first come to? Pretty clearly (as any map will 
tell you) to the hdrad now called Fjdre, where lived the Feruir 
of Jordanea. I therefore identify the ^ipaiaw. of Ptolemy with 
the Feruir. The variant readings in Muller are: ^tipauroi, 
^tptvtrat, ^ipdaoi. These readings show uncertainty in 
the middle syllable: the reading ^ipeixnu comes closest to the 
Jordanean form. The Ptolemaic s reappears as the final r in 
Jordanes, if my identification holds; in Ptolemy’s day rhota¬ 
cism had not yet set in. The Qreek ending is probably not 
original. Phonologically, then, the identification is reasonably 
plausible. Geographically it is well fortified, since the Feruir 
lay on the eastern trade route and consequently would be re¬ 
corded in Sk as an eastern tribe. If Sk had been an eastern 
rather than a western document, however, the Feruir would 
hardly have appeared at all, and certainly would not have been 
called an eastern tribe 1 — Schiitte, following Zeuss, emends 
^ipauTot to The emendation obviously does not grow 

out of the Ptolemaic text, and must be looked upon as violent. 

What gave the Feruir their importance, and caused their 
name to be noted on the trade route map Sk ? The chances are 
that the traders had a depot amongst them. The fact that they 


21 


Op. cit., p. 137. 
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were the first tribe reached also had its importance, doubtless, 
when the map came to be drawn. But a trade route map must 
have at least two names, and if it has only two the second name 
must be that of the last tribe reached, at the journey’s end. 
The voyage under consideration proceeded, one may suspect, 
much like that of Ohtbere, and Ohthere on his eastern voyage, 
as we know, skirted what is now the west coast of Sweden until 
he came to Selund. He did not go into the Sound, however, 
but crossed over, skirted the west coast of Selund, entered the 
Great Belt, skirted Fyn and finally arrived at the port 
now called Slesvig. Our antique voyagers seem to have fol¬ 
lowed the same course. Their voyage ended with the 
however, whom I identify with the inhabitants of Fyn, the an¬ 
cient Fionia, the Fj6n of the Icelanders. If this identification 
holds, the Ptolemaic form has suffered a slight corruption: it 
should read ^cudvat. 

But the eastern route was not the only one open to the West¬ 
ern trader. He might also venture upon a northern voyage. 
In so doing he could use as a base of supplies his depot among 

utilizing the streams and lakes he would be 
able to penetrate far into the interior. The northern route 
seems to have led up the Gautelfr and across Lake Vanem. To 
be compared is the expedition led by king Haraldr HarSraSi, 
from Snorri’s account of which I take the following passage: 

£n er A lei 8 sumarit, helt Haraldr konungr Bu 8 r til Konungahellu; 
BfCan t^k bann l^ttiskip 911, bau er hann fekk, ok helt upp eptir £!• 
finni; lAt hann draj^a af vi 8 forsa ok flutti skipin upp 1 vatnit Veni. 
SfSan r 0 ri hann austr yflr vatnit, )>ar sem hann apurtsi til H&konar 
jarls. 

At the northern end of this route lived the Finni of Jordanes, 
and to the west of these the Heinir of Heifimbrk. If one pene¬ 
trated still deeper into the interior, one came to the Ljunar, 
beyond Lake Vattem, whom Noreen (and Lindroth) have iden¬ 
tified with Ptolemy’s Avwvoi. At the southern end of the route 
lived the Gautar, who held the valley of the Gautelfr (their 
very name, indeed, was derived from that of the stream). Pto¬ 
lemy’s rouroi are usually, and with justice, identified with the 
Gautar. We are under no necessity, however, of emending the 

Heimtkringla, Haraldssaga HoftSrdSa cap. 72. 
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Ptolemaic form, as the commentators regularly do (if they ac* 
cept the identification). The Glautar were a branch of the 
Goths, as we know from Jordanes, and it is to be presumed that 
Ptolemy knew the tribe by their generic rather than by their 
specific name. 

The Aavxuifvc« remain. They were clearly neighbors of the 
Gautar, and perhaps lived in south Bohudan. Of their exact 
location however we cannot be sure, since neither name nor 
folk has survived. E. W. Chambers, in his edition of the Eng¬ 
lish poem Widaith, points out that there might well be a con¬ 
nexion between Ptolemy^s Aavxuum and the Deanas referred 
to'^ in 1. 63 of the English poem. Chambers says, “As the 
context makes it probable that they [the Deanas] are a Scan¬ 
dinavian people, it is tempting to suppose that, by a mistake 
of an Old English or a Greek copyist, they are the same people 
as are mentioned by Ptolemy as Aavxiwvec, and located by him 
in the south of Sweden, but whom it has been impossible to trace 
in any other document.’’ Chambers is undoubtedly correct in 
supposing that the two names refer to the same tribe. He is 
wrong, however, in postulating any scribal errors, unless it be 
the use of the ending -uovcf for -«)vcs. The Jc of Daukiones 
probably stands for a Germanic h, like the c of Cimhrx, Chaxici. 
The extant English form can perfectly well go back to an ear¬ 
lier *Deahnum. The forms in Ptolemy and in the Widsith 
thus correspond with great precision. The tribal name doubt¬ 
less was built up on the base dauh/daug, familiar to us in the 
verb dugan 'be of worth.’—The AaiiK(a>ve« are frequently iden¬ 
tified with the Danes, but this identification can be made only 
by assuming that the Ptolemaic name-form is corrupt, and in 
view of its exact correspondence to the name-form in the Wtd- 
sith the Ptolemaic form must be accepted as it stands. 

The form Aovxiwvcf casts further light on the provenience of 
Ptolemy’s source Sk. The use of Ar or c (instead of h or ch) 
to represent the Germanic h is characteristic of the Celts.^* To 
put it in phonetic terms, the ancient Celt, like the modem Eng¬ 
lishman, substituted his voiceless velar stop for the voiceless 

” P. 210 note. 

In the dat. pi., Deanum. 

See Noreen, in FomvSnnen XV 23. 
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velar spirant of his Qermanic neighbors. The tribal name 
Aavittwve?, then, owes its form to Celtic transmission. But this 
stamps source Sk as western, and confirms the other evidence 
pointing in the same direction.—In this connexion ought to be 
mentioned the Ptolemaic location of the three small Skandias. 
These are placed between the Jutland peninsula and Skandia 
proper. The location is correct enough, if the islands in ques¬ 
tion are Fyn, Laaland and Sjselland, the three chief islands of 
the Danish archipelago. Ptolemy however evidently knows 
nothing of Bornholm, Oland and Gotland, further east, and his 
general description of the Skandias thus indicates that his 
source of information was of western origin. 

Kbkp Malone. 

Trb JoRvt Hopun UiriTBfiTT* 
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V.—A SUPPOSED HISTORICAL DISCREPANCY IN 

THE PLATONIC EPISTLES. 


In the eighth Platonic Epistle, 355e, it is proposed to make 
a son of Dion king at Syracuse. Yet Dion’s only son had died be¬ 
fore his father, some time before the eighth Epistle was written. 
Here then is a discrepancy that casts doubt on the genuineness 
of the eighth Epistle. It furthermore happens to be the onlj' 
point on which there is difficulty in reconciling the statements 
of the Epistles with the account of events given by Plutarch and 
Diodorus. My purpose in the present article is to propose a 
solution of the difficulty that will, I believe, be an added argu¬ 
ment for the genuineness of the seventh and eighth Epistles, 
since it indicates certain features in them that are in striking 
harmony with the view that they were composed by Plato to 
deal in each case with a particular situation. 

The historical facts are as follows. Dion’s only son com¬ 
mitted suicide shortly before his father’s assassination by Cal- 
lippus.^ This son’s name was Hipparinus or, according to an¬ 
other authority, Aretaeus.* After Dion’s death, about the be¬ 
ginning of the year 353 b. c., Callippus became ruler of Syracuse 
for thirteen months.* In the meantime Dion’s loyal followers 
took refuge with Hiketas in Leontini.* Dion’s wife Arete was 
in prison at Syracuse, where she gave birth to a posthumous son, 
who is nowhere named.* Plato’s message to Dion’s friends, 
contained in the seventh Epistle, was composed during this 
period. 

In the year 353 Dion’s nephew Hipparinus, son of Dionysius 
the Elder and half-brother of Dionysius the Younger, captured 
Sjrracuse and released, with the rest of Dion’s family, his post¬ 
humous son less than a year old.* Since this success of Hip¬ 
parinus is referred to in the eighth Epistle, it must have been 
written, if by Plato, at about this time. 


* Plutarch, Dion, 66. 

' Plutarch, Dion, 31. 

* Diodorus XVI, 31, 7. 

* Diodorus XVI, 36, 6; Plutarch, Timoleon, 1. 

* Plutarch, Dion, 67. 

* Diodorus XVI, 36, 5; Plutarch, Dion, 68. 
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Hipparmus died in 350.^ Hiketas of Leontini later deserted 
the cause of Dion and caused Dion’s family to be murdered, 
among them the nameless son bom posthumously in prison.* ** 

There are two questions to be dealt with in connection with 
the seventh and eighth Epistles. In the first place, who is the 
Hipparmus referred to in the introduction to the seventh Epistle 
(324a) ? This question has been satisfactorily discussed by 
Adam,* with whom Howalt (Die Briefe Platons, Zurich, 1923) 
in his note on this passage agrees. Dion’s son Hipparmus Are- 
taeus (he probably received the second name to distinguish him 
from his cousin) was dead. In any case, if Plato had supposed 
him to be alive, he would have mentioned him in different terms 
from those which he actually uses. The Hipparinus of the 
letter is said to be of the same age as Dion at a time when the 
latter was twenty years old.^* This is too old for Dion’s son, 
whom Plutarch calls that is, not yet eighteen years 

old. It is not too young for Dion’s nephew, even if we hold 
the writer to the exact year. Dionysius married Dion’s sister 
Aristomache in 398,'* and we have no reason to doubt that she 
might have borne sons twenty-five years later at the age of forty. 
Moreover, it evidently did not occur to Plutarch that this Hip¬ 
parinus could be Dion’s son, for if it had, he would have cited 
Plato as authority for the name, when he made that a subject 
of discussion (Dion 31). Since the nephew Hipparinus was 
actually in command of 
natural to suppose that he was being considered by Dion’s 
friends as a possible leader shortly after Dion’s death. Some 
have thought that there is a reference to this nephew of Dion 
in Ep. VII, 328a, where it is suggested that the companionship 
of Dion’s nephews would be an incitement to Dionysius to study 
philosophy (in the year 367), and that consequently he must 

* Diodorus XVI, 36, 6. 

* Plutarch, Dion, 68; Timoleon, 33. 

* R. Adam, Die Echtheit der Platonischen Briefe, Programm, Berlin, 
1906. 

Ep. VII, 324a. If Nepos is accurate in giving Dion’s age at death 
as 65 years, he must have been at least twenty years old when Plato 
first visited Syracuse in 388. 

** Plutarch, Dion 66. 

*■ Diodorus XIV, 45, 1. 
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have been more than twenty years old in 353. If, however, we 
can trust the scholiast on Epistle IV, the brothers of Dionysius 
the Elder had both married sisters of Dion. Hence there ex> 
isted in all probability at the Syracusan court many nephews of 
Dion of about the same age as Dionysius the Younger, and this 
reference woiild be to them and not to Hipparinus. There is 
accordingly no discrepancy involved in identifying the Hippar¬ 
inus of the seventh Epistle with the nephew of Dion who was 
preparing to lead Dion’s friends against Callippus. 

The question that concerns the eighth Epistle, however, is 
still in need of an answer. The writer of that Epistle refers 
(355e) to a son of Dion as being alive when the letter was writ¬ 
ten, more than a year after Dion’s only son had met his death. 
There are just four possible methods of explaining this refer¬ 
ence: 1. The writer did not know of the death of Dion’s son. 
2. The writer is referring to Dion’s second son born posthu¬ 
mously, 3. Our authorities are wrong and Dion’s son had not 
died. 4. Our authorities are wrong in their statement that it 
was Dion’s only son who died. 

All of these methods have found scholars to advocate them at 
some time. No one in recent years has, however, adopted the 
second among the four possibilities, in spite of the fact that it is 
the only one that avoids the difficulties involved in supposing 
that Plutarch and Plato were in disagreement. That the solu¬ 
tion of the problem really lies after all in supposing that it is 
Dion’s posthumous infant who is referred to in the eighth 
Epistle is, I believe, proved by certain considerations that I 
proceed to state. 

We have in the first place two convincing arguments for this 
view. To begin with, Plutarch, who was well informed about 
all that concerns Plato and Dion, evidently agreed with this 
view, for he would otherwise certainly have discussed the dis¬ 
crepancy between his account and Plato’s. His discussion of a 
less important disagreement elsewhere (Dion 20) makes this 
plain. Plutarch’s interpretation deserves to be decisive unless 
there are strong arguments against it that Plutarch was not 
capable of estimating properly; and such arguments do not 
exist. 

My second convincing argument is based on the curious way 
in which Plato, in the passage of the eighth Epistle that has 
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been referred to, introduces Dion’s son merely as a representa¬ 
tive of his father and grandfather. It is proposed to create 
three kings, all descendants of the original Hipparinus and Dio¬ 
nysius. In the case of each of the other two candidates for 
kingship Plato makes the most of the man’s name and of any 
worthy achievements or characteristics that he has to his credit. 
Dion’s son apparently is nameless and undistinguished in what 
he has done and in what he is. The only possible explanation 
for such featurelessness is that the son referred to is precisely 
the nameless infant who had just come to light. Rightly con¬ 
sidered Plato’s reticence fairly shouts the truth in our ears. 
Coupled with Plutarch’s silence it is overwhelming evidence. 

In addition to the foregoing, moreover, we have strongly cor¬ 
roborative items of evidence, “niere are two circumstances 
worthy of note which, on any other view, demand an explana¬ 
tion that is not to be elicited. Once considered in the light of 
the interpretation here proposed, however, they become signifi¬ 
cant and harmonize perfectly with the series of events. In the 
first place, why, if a son of Dion was known to be in existence 
throughout, is he mentioned only in the eighth Epistle, and not 
at all (as a successor to Dion) in the seventh, whose author is 
so concerned to vindicate the memory of Dion and to ensure 
the continuance of his political program and party? A living 
son of Dion would surely have received the allegiance of his 
friends; in that case no one would have turned to Hipparinus 
the nephew. The author of the seventh Epistle knew that Dion’s 
son wa.s dead; the author of the eighth was willing to make the 
most of the fortunate discovery of a posthumous infant who 
might represent his cause. 

The second circumstance which is illuminated by the present 
interpretation is Plutarch’s twice repeated statement that Hike- 
tas of Leontini had Dion’s sister, wife and infant son destroyed 
at sea. Plato’s eighth letter evidently had its effect, and Dion’s 
son did become a focus for the loyalty of Dion’s followers. We 
have a striking parallel to the situation of this infant in the 
strife that centered about the posthumous son of Alexander the 
Great, thirty years later. In the confusion that followed the 
death of his father he was doomed to perish, the innocent victim 
of a heritage too great for a helpless babe. 
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Up to this point nothing has been mentioned that would 
account for the neglect of this proposed solution, obvious as it 
seems, by practically all students of the Epistles. The stum¬ 
bling-block is found in the language used by Plato, Epistle VIII, 
357bc, which I will quote t Icrriv 34 ravra ovk dSiWm * a ya^ 

Svciv re ovra ifnrxpXv rvy;(avc( xol KoyurafUvoK cvpcZy jScXrurra irol- 
fUiK ravra 34 <rxc3oy o Kpivav (l3iWra ovk cv i^poytl. 

34 r4tc 3 m r^ re *linnip(vov rov Atovvaun; vcos xat r^ rov iftcv veoc ' 
rovroiv (ruvofioXoyritravToiv roTr ye elAAotv Svpoxoaibis clfuu irooiv 
itroviftp r^9 vdXectff K'q^orrai <rvy3oKely. Can Plato possibly mean 
to mention as one of the two minds that possess his ideals that 
of an infant in arms? Let us not answer in the negative until 
we have examined the alternative very carefully. Plato had 
great faith in heredity and in education. It is at least possible 
that in the absence of solid grounds he set all his hope on the 
expectation that Dion’s son would follow in his father’s steps. 
It is like Plato to be most emphatic when he is most paradox¬ 
ical. Fantastic as Plato’s proposal becomes if we suppose that 
it concerns such an infant, surely it is not more fantastic than 
other proposals in this letter, or in the dialogs of Plato for that 
matter, when they are examined in the light of actual condi¬ 
tions. This passage is hardly so conclusive as it has been sup¬ 
posed to be. 

The possibility that Plato may have the infant in mind here 
once admitted, let us see whether there are any indications in 
the language of the passage that will turn the possibility into a 
probability. Why does Plato employ the expression Aoyura/tevoi« 
etpetv ^iXrurra 4to(/ud« cx^t in coordination with iv Svoiv dyra 
t^nxxaiv rvyxdyct? Is it that he spoke first of his ideals as already 
in the minds of two persons (among the three recommended for 
the kingship, it turns out that Plato means), then added what 
may be taken as a qualification of his too bold assertion, the 
statement that (at least) the way is open for anyone (hence 
a fortiori for Dion’s son), once he has given due thought to the 
matter, to discover the excellence of these ideals and so to pos¬ 
sess them later and join in making them effective? Plato’s 
language is, I believe, influenced by his consciousness that he is 


speaking of an infant; he reserves something of his meaning 
and the construction shifts to follow the shifting thought. 
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In the last sentence that 1 have quoted there is a similar shift 
of oonatruction and an indication that the expected concurrence 
of the two minds lies some way in the future. Plato says: 
" When these two have come to an agreement, 1 am sure that all 
the other Syracusuis, at any rate all who have their city’s wel* 
fare at heart, are in accord.” Richards’ proposal to add av after 
avvBoKdv would to be sure improve the form of the sentence. 
As it stands, however, its very irregularity well indicates Plato’s 
wish to speak of the future as already present. We have to 
translate less literally as follows: “ The rest of the Syracusans 
who have the city’s welfare at heart are in accord, I am sure; 
we need only wait for these two to arrive at «in agreement.” 
There would be no such occasion for a period of waiting, except 
for the fact that one of the two had still to develop for many 
years before becoming capable of appreciating Plato’s ideals. 

To sum up, we have adequate evidence that Dion’s elder son, 
Hipparinus Aretaeus, is not named in Plato’s Epistles and that 
he is not referred to in the eighth Epistle. This was the opin¬ 
ion of Plutarch, who is in this case a particularly competent 
authority, and it is the only opinion that squares with the facts. 
Even the passage most diflScult to explain on the assumption 
that this view is correct, is found on examination to be, if still 
a stumbling-block, at least not an insuperable one, and to have 
peculiarities that need the present hypothesis to explain them. 

With the removal of this supposed historical discrepancy the 
way is clear to accepting the evidence of style and thought and 
considering the eighth Epistle a genuine work of Plato, who 
here uses a literary form developed by Isocrates and frequently 
employed by his contemporaries to put a political program be¬ 
fore the public. The Letter is already accepted as genuine by 
such competent authorities as Burnet, Wilamowitz, Ritter and 
Eduard Meyer, not to mention others, and it is not unworthy 
to rank as a Platonic contribution to ephemeral literature. 


L. A. Post, 


HAVEfiPORD OOLLtOB. 
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VL—THE INDEFINITE FIRST SINGULAR. 


Frequent association with the subjunctive mood has drawn a 
great deal of attention to the indefinite second singular; but the 
corresponding use of the first person has passed almost un* 
noticed. 

Many of the best cases are found in passages where a speaker, 
needing two indefinites, introduces ego as a foil to tu. This 
situation is refiected in the colloquial ** meum and iwim,** as 
when it is said of a person of questionable honesty: ** His ideas 
of mown and tuum are somewhat confused.” 

Thus used, the words meum and tuum do not refer to the 
speaker and hearer. They are quite indefinite in scope, con* 
noting something like " one^s own property ” and ** the property 
of others.” Cf.: 

Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 63: In hoc enim genere nescio quo 
pacto magis quam in aliis suum cuique pulchrum est. Adhuc ne* 
minem cognovi poetam, et mihi fuit cum Aquinio amicitia, qui 
eibi non optimus videretur. Sic se res habot; ie tua, me delec- 
tant mea. 

This passage has to do with a poet’s predilection for his own 
compositions. The tenor is general throughout; and, at the end, 
te and tua are certainly indefinite, for they could have no appli¬ 
cation to the hazily conceived young interlocutor. 

Though Cicero himself was a writer of verse, it is quite likely 
that me and mea are meant to be equally indefinite; in fact, to 
make the words specific would seem to put the speaker and 
Aquinius in the same class—a meaning which we may be sure 
that Cicero did not intend to suggest I 

Juvenal, III. 288 ff.: 

Miserae cognosce prooemia rixae, 

8i rixa est, nbi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantuxn. 

Stat contra starique iubet; parere necesse est; 

Nam quid agae, cum te furiosus cogat et idem 
FortiorT 

This satire represents a friend of Juvenal’s as shaking from 
his feet the dust of Rome. At the gate, he pauses long enough 
to set forth the miseries of city life that cause him to seek a 
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quieter abode. Among other things, he mentions the propen¬ 
sity of roistering blades to rove about at night in quest of de¬ 
fenseless victims they may abuse. 

In the lines quoted, there is no reference to Juvenal, of course; 
in is the typical bully, and ego is the peaceable pedestrian: 
“ Hear now the start of a wretched brawl—if brawl it is, where 
one party does the beating, and the other suffers all the blows.’* 

This example is particularly interesting because, just two lines 
farther on, the case of the victim is shifted to the indefinite 
second singular (note agas and te), while further reference to 
the bully now requires the third person {fwriosus cogat). Com¬ 
pare also the following: 

Juvenal, XVI. 17 ff.: 

lustissima centurionum 
Cognitio est igitur de milite; nec deerit 
Ultio, si iustae defertur causa, querellae. 

Tota cohors tamen est inimica, omnesque manipli 
Consensu magno efficiunt, curabilis ut sit 
Vindicta et gravior quam iniuria. Dignum erit ergo 
Declamatoris mulino corde Vagelli, 

Cum duo crura hahetu, offenders tot caligas, tot 
Milia clavorum. 

There is a reference here to the difSculty that confronts the 
civilian in the fact that a case against a soldier can be tried only 
in a military court. In such a court, the civilian may indeed 
secure a verdict in his favor, but at the risk of incurring further 
hurt at the hands of the soldier’s friends. 

At the outset, the civilian is typified by the indefinite first 
person (mxhi), with a shift later to the indefinite second (Cum 
duo crura habeas). 

The use of indefinite tu and ego as typifying two opposing 
parties lends itself readily to lively, dramatic effects; e. g. 

Cicero, de Off. ii. 83 ff.; Habitent gratis in alieno. Quid ita? 
ut, cum ego emerim, aedificarim, tuear, impendam, tu me invito 
fruare meo? Quid est aliud aliis sua eripere, aliis dare aliena? 
Tabulae vero quid habent argumenti, nisi ut emas mea pecunia 
fundum, eum tu habeas, ego non habeam pecuniam? 

Cicero here is discussing the evils of confiscation and can¬ 
cellation of debts. Midway in the passage, the two factions 
affected by such measures are referred to by the colorless ediie ... 
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aliis. The difference in style incident to the employment of 
indefinite tu and ego is well illustrated at the beginning and 
the end of the citation. So again: 

Cicero, in Verr. ii, 3. 193: Tu, cum tibi ego frumentum in 
meis agris atque in mea civitate, denique in iis locis, in quibus 
versaris, rem geris, provinciam administras, paratus sim dare, 
angulum mihi aliquem eligas provinciae reconditum ac dere> 
lictum? iubeas ibi me metiri, quo portare non expediat, ubi 
emere non poesim? 

This passage has to do with the abuses incident to the col¬ 
lection of taxes in Sicily during the period of Yerres’ misrule. 
The Roman official is represented by iu, while ego stands for 
the agricultural interests generally. Though not himself an 
aggrieved provincial, Cicero naturally uses the first person for 
the party with which he is in sympathy. 

Though some of the best examples of the indefinite first sin¬ 
gular are found in passages where there is antithesis to indefinite 
iu, there are good cases also where ego lacks such balance, 
notably in connections where a general principle is laid down 
and followed by one or more illustrations; e. g. 

Cicero, p. Caec. 74: Mihi credite, maior hereditas uni cuique 
nostrum venit in isdem bonis a iure et a legibus quam ab iis, 
a quibua ilia ipsa bona nobis relicta sunt. Nam ut perveniat 
ad me fimdus, testamento alicuius fieri potest; ut retineam 
quod meum factum sit, sine iure civili fieri non potest. 

Seneca, de Ira, iil 34. 1 ff.: Crede mihi, levia sunt propter 
quae non leviter excandescimus, qualia quae pueros in rixam et 
iurgium ooncitant; . . . auferre hie mihi hereditatem voluit; 
hie me diu in spem supremam captatis criminatus est; hie scor- 
tum meum concupivrt 

As above noted. Interest in the indefinite second singular has 
hitherto rather overshadowed the corresponding use of the first 
person. But the latter must be taken into account in any com¬ 
prehensive treatment of indefinite uses. 

H. C. Ntjttino. 

UiriYnBiTT or CULiroum. 
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Hesmes, Vol. LVIII (1923), Nos. 3 and 4. 

Die Feldziige Antiochos’ des Groszen nach Kleinasien und 
Thrakien (241-287). 0. Leuze continues Ms study of the chron¬ 
ology of ^ese campaigns. He devotes considerable space to 
prove iiiat P. Scipio Africanus was not sent as an ambassador 
to Antiochus in the year 193 B. C., as Acilius stated (cf. Livy 
XXXV 14, 5-12), nor in the year 192 B. C. as Nissen conjec¬ 
tured. Neither did he go there on a tour of investigation in 
193 as Holleaux tried to show (cf. A. J. P. 38, 213). The story 
of Scipio’s interview with Hannibal dealing with the ranking of 
generals is one of the numerous legends that were invented to 
glorify Scipio. 

Vergil^s Sechste Ekloge (288-304). G. Jachmann shows that 
Vergil followed a plan in his enumeration of the Silenus songs. 
The first one tells of origins down to animals roaming on moun¬ 
tains ; then continues with the ancestors of the human race, the 
age of Saturn and concludes with Prometheus who introduced 
the age of invention. After this follows a catalogue of songs 
of love and transformation, myths that are at least formally 
related. The Hylas myth seems to form a transition. The 
strong contrast presented by the Gallus poem only heightens the 
honor that Vergil conferred upon his friend. Jachmann de¬ 
velops his idea with interesting discussions of Apollonius^ Argo- 
nautica (I 496 ff.), Verg. Georg. IV 345 ff.; II 475 ff., Ovid 
Ars Am. II 467 etc. The cosmogony of the first song was 
clearly not derived from Lucretius as shown by w. 32, 33: 
semina terrarumque animaeque marisque . . . et liquid! simul 
ignis, the term semina notwithstanding. On the other hand 
Vergil did not derive the idea of four elements from Empedocles 
or the Stoa, but more probably from a popular conception. 

Zur Textkritik der Dionysiaka des Nonnos (305-321). H. 
Tiedke discusses and emends a number of passages of the Dio- 
nysiaca, and supports Ms conjectures largely with the usage of 
Nonnus. 

Metrische Beitriige (322-326). K. Munscher after expressing 
high praise of Wilamowitz’ Griechische Verskunst (1921), takes 
exception to his treatment of the Alcaic verse; viz., whereas 
Wilamowitz 1. c. II ch. 13 believes that Horace's caesura separ¬ 
ated original elements of verseMunscher 
holds that the Alcaic verse was composed of an iambic member, 
followed by a Telesilleion (»«—— **). Nor did Horace de¬ 
rive his theory of long syllables and caesuras from a book on 
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meters. Horace with Homan strictness made a rule of what was 
only a tendency (cf. A, J. P. XLIV 73). 

Synkrisis (327-368). F. Focke gives a detailed account of 
the comparison of persons and things in Greek and Roman liter¬ 
ature in order to show the historical elements and traditional 
y€vo% in the brief comparisons appended to the Lives of Plu¬ 
tarch who, saturated with the ancient culture, produced in these 
comparisons the fruit of his old age. That he was conscious of 
the agon motif is shown in Theseus I: roi^e ktX. ; this 
popular motif was also influential in later European literature. 
Many examples are extant of its use in ancient times, viz.: 
certamen Homeri et Hesiodi, 8i«ccuo« k<u Aoyos in Arist. 

Clouds, comparisons between philosopher and king (Alexander 
and Diogenes) etc. Such topics were adopted in the rhetorical 
schools, and the influence of rhetoric shows itself early. Writers 
of encomia were fond of finding resemblances, for which myth¬ 
ology and art furnished abundant material. That the encomium 
must introduce distinguished parallels was recommended by 
Aristotle (Rhet. I 9, 1368a 19) and Anaximenes (§ 35, p. 83, 
Sp.-H) and was exemplified by Isocrates in his Euagoras. 
Focke continues with a discussion of literary criticism, which 
was dominated by ethical standards, and of historiography, 
which began with comparative ethnography (cf. Herodotus and 
Hippocrates ir. aipoyv, vSdrWf totkov) . The sources of Plutarch’s 
comparisons have received little attention, whereas a flood of 
literature has covered the Lives. Focke shows that Solon’s 
poems, Timaeus and rhetorical teaching furnished some data 
that are not found in the Lives. That Plutarch practised the 
art of eulogistic comparison in his youth is shown by his 2. 
declamation: ir. ’AAc^aMSpov ^ aper^ and in these com¬ 
parisons rhetorical doctrine can be shown in detail. As regards 
their evident ethical purpose, Leo has shown that this feature 
originated in the Peripatetic school. It became a habit with 
Plutarch in the course of his ethical studies. The comparison 
of Roman with Greek characters had become a tradition long 
before Plutarch’s time, for which Panaetius and Polybius had 
laid the foundation. 

Neue Bruchstiicke des Romischen Festkalenders (369-392). 
Georg Wissowa discusses recent notable additions to the Fastt, 
which had received only few additions since Mommsen published 
his second edition in OIL, I*. He takes up in order fragments 
found at Ostia, Praeneste and Antium. At the last place more 
than 300 fragments of stucco with letters painted in black and 
red were found and have been admirably pieced together. These 
stucco fragments revealed themselves as the remains of a pre- 
Julian calendar with its 355 days, in many respects a most 
important discovery. For example it confirms several of Ovid’s 
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dates of temple foundations. The Praeneste calendar fixes Oct. 
23 as the date of the second battle at Philippi. 

Die Betriebsfonnen des Grichischen Handels im IV. Jahrh. 
(393-425). J. Hascbroek gives a detailed picture of Greek com¬ 
merce during the IV century B. C., based mainly on the orators, 
as he did of the banking system (cf. A. J. P. XLII 346). There 
was no business by commission, which did not arise until after 
the middle ages; no system of transportation between definite 
ports; no bills of lading. The foreign trade was originally in 
the hands of ship owners, who carried their own goods to market 
(wivkAt/poi) ; but as they had room, not only for passengers (ori¬ 
ginally Iftvopoi, later iiri^dToi), but also for additionad freight, 
a class of traders arose who paid freight charges and accom¬ 
panied their goods either in person or by a representative; these 
were known as «/iiropoi. From the frequency of this practice, 
</i7ropo« became a general term to designate the foreign trader, 
including the vavxXrjpo^y who never became a mere freighter. 
In juxtaposition the vavKkrjpoi was a trader who owned the vessel, 
in contrast with the cpnopot (or at times w'ho paid 

freight charges. In either case the goods were always accom¬ 
panied by the owner, or his representative, to foreign ports where 
they were exhibited and sold in bulk or at retail. The vavVAi^pov, 
as owner of the ship, had the advantage of being able to change 
his destination, if he happened to hear of a better market for 
his goods, and better prospects for a return cargo, an important 
consideration in view of the limited circulation of local coinage. 
The advantage offered by Athens is shown in Xenophon (De 
Vectig. Ill 2). The f/*iropo« at times was compelled to transfer 
his goods to another vessel. This foreign trade was largely 
dependent on capital borrowed on bottomry or the hypothecated 
cargo, and it is noteworthy that the lender, or his representative, 
would be among the passengers, unless he had an agent at the 
port of destination to guard his interests. Witnesses generally 
took the place of written acknowledgments, which became com¬ 
mon later (cf. the ostraca and papyri of Eg 3 rpt). Documentary 
evidence was confined to loans on bottomry and hypothecated 
goods, and on return of the loan the document was destroyed. 
The article contains numerous other details and instructive illus¬ 
trations from the orators. 

Protogamia, Zum Montanismus und Donatismus in Africa 
(426-440). E. Bickel interprets an inscription found at Car¬ 
thage in the year 1900 (CIL VIII Suppl. 4 (1916) 25045), 
which E. Secicel (Berl. Sitzungsb. 1921 p. 989 ff.) calls “ein 
kirchenrechtliches Denkmal des Montanismus.” After a discus¬ 
sion of the sects of Montanists and Donatists in Africa and 
especially TertuUian’s relation to the former, he shows that the 
term patriarchae of the inscription is explained by the excessive 
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adoration of bishops by the Donatists. Likewise the term proto- 
gamia has reference to the refusal of the Donatists to recognize 
any sacrament excepting their own, hence while advocating mo¬ 
nogamy, they excepted marriages that had preceded adoption 
into their sect, which provision included the spiritual marriages 
of nuns, the chief grievance of the Catholics. The language of 
the inscription also points to the IV century A. D. 

Eine Doppelfassung in den Sophistenbiographien des Eu- 
napios (441-447). Kurt Latte cites a passage from Photius 
which describes a via iKBoaK of Eimapius* histories, which, ac¬ 
cording to Photius, was less violent in its attacks upon the 
Christians. Latte agrees with Lundstrom that this revision had 
been made by Eunapius himself, which some scholars have 
doubted. A trace of this vca ckSo< 7(« appears in a passage of the 
Biot which Latte discusses. 

Kallinikos von Petrai (448-456). A. Stein examines the 
data in Suidas s. v. KoAXivuco^, koko^i^Aio, Fevc^Aiov and TovAiaH&« 
Aofivov and concludes that Callinicus belonged to the second half 
of the III century A. D. The Lupus to whom he dedicated his 
n<pi K<utoCr)Xia<! Was probably Virius Lupus who was 

consul ordinarius in the year 278 A. D. More interesting is the 
conjecture that the Cleopatra to whom he dedicated his Alex¬ 
andrian history was Zenobia of Palmyra, who during her brief 
rule over Egypt adopted the name Cleopatra. 

Miscellen: F. Jacoby (457-458) estimates the length of Anax¬ 
imenes* history of Alexander and concludes that it contained 
five books rather than nine as Didymus states (cf. i. Demosth. 
col. 9, 43fl.).—E. Orth (459-460) emends Bacchylides XA^II 
(XVII Bl.) 16 vt]ov to &>p]ov.-^. Wackemagel (460-464), 
under the title Onomatologica, emends Varro 1. 1. IX 55 enuus 
enua, which had been changed to Ennius Ennia, to Aemilius 
Aemilia; Cic. Verr. IV 148 Theoractum to Theoplactum (cf. 
OtoirXoKTo^ in Hesyehius); Latreus to Elatreus in Ovid Met. 12, 
458; and finally discusses mistakes in transliterating Iranian 
names: for Mcya/Sv^of, *IvTti<^p€»^ and*ApTa<^p€n 7 f for 

— i>€ffyr}i (due to folk-etymology), ’Aya^<£Tow (Wilamowitz, 
Aesch. Pers. 961) for 'Kyparava. The collateral 'EjcjSaram was 
due to hifiaivto. —J. Mussehl (465) acknowledges the precedence 
of Crusius (cf. Philolog. LXV (1906) p. 159 f.) in explaining 
Martial’s epig. Alphius—Olphius according to A and O.—Corri¬ 
genda (465) to article Synkrisis p. 327 ff. 

ooucHes ooiLEoi. Herman Louis Ebelino. 

Romania, Vol, XLIX, Nos. 1-4. 

Rp* 1"47. D. S. Bfondheim, Essai d’un vocabulaire com- 
paratif des parlers romans des Juifs au moyen dge. A previous 
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article by the same author was published m Bomania in 
1910 under the title Contribution k la lexioographie fran^aise 
d^apr^ des sources rabbiniques. Dr. Blondheim’s researches 
have now been extended to include besides French and Spanish 
dialects also those of the Provengal, Catalan, Portuguese and 
Italian Jews. The texts utilized as a basis for this new study 
were for the most part translations of portions of the Bible, 
and this work on the sources was largely made possible by the 
assistance of many well-known scholars both in Europe and 
America, especially those interested in the study of Jewish dia¬ 
lects. The translations, it is contended, are ultimately derived 
from the Greek Bible, through Vulgar Latin forms related to 
the Vetus Latina. The latter, it is asserted, underwent Jewish 
influence. The work is arranged alphabetically, and the present 
instalment comprises the letters A to E. 

Pp. 48-62. E. Droz, Notice sur un recueil de louangee. 
Three copies are known of a small book entitled Les louenges a 
nostre seigneur |f A nostre dame et aux benoitz saitis ]| et saintes 
de paradis. It* was printed for Antoine Verard shortly after the 
year 1500 in all probability. The author of this article refrains 
from giving a complete description, preferring for his part to 
call attention to several interesting pieces which it contains and 
to mention the names of some dozen hitherto unknown authors. 
Of the latter we may note those of Jehan de Cerisy, Pierre 
Hesglache, Tibault, i^gnault Gorra, Amauri Marie, Anthoine 
Tiart, Fr^re Jean Bisquet, Gervais Targer, Nicolas Bassereau, 
Julian Lelest, Jehan Panier, Nicole Petit and Colas Jougon. 
The literary notes on this period left by the late M. Emile Picot 
have furnished some of the material used in this article. 

Pp. 63-97. Pio Rajna, Variety provenzali. I. Per la data- 
zione della Sancta Fides d’Agen. II. Bemart de Ventadom, 
Qan Verba fresca. III. II pih antico trovatore italiano. The 
veteran Romance scholar of Italy here identifies one of the char¬ 
acters Corbarin ” mentioned in the first poem with Kerbogha, 
emir of Mossul, defeated by the Christians in the First Cru¬ 
sade, on June 28, 1098. TTiis supplies a probable date for the 
composition of the poem in question while the heathenish name 
was in everybody's mouth. In the second section a refutation 
of AppeFs views as to certain rhyming habits of the trouba¬ 
dours is given, and corruption in the manuscript tradition is 
alleged to be at the bottom of the whole question. The third 
section calls attention to the fact that Provengal lyrics were 
written down by the scribes from memory in many instances 
no doubt, and not copied from earlier manuscripts solely, as is 
often assumed by modem scholars. Starting out from this 
basis the author investigates the claims of the oldest Italian 
troubadour. 
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Pp. 98-117. Mfilanges;—Johan Vising, Encore ime fois 
Desver, Resver.—Antoine Thomas, ** La feste de la Moutouae.” 
—J. Anglade, A propoe de Peire Vidal, I-VI.—f Gertrude 
Schoepperle (Mrs. R. S. Loomis) Pour le commentaire de 
Villon; Note sur la Ballade des menus propos. 


Pp. 118-126. Discussions: 
et Tanalyse de la phrase. 


—Lucien Foulet, L’ordre des mots 


Pp. 127-137. Comptes rendus. 


Pp. 138-150. P^riodiques. 
Pp. 151-160. Chronique, 


Pp. 161-185. 0. H. Prior, Remarques sur Tanglo-nonnand. 
The history of the French language in England after the Nor¬ 
man conquest has long occupied the attention of scholars, and 
varying views have been frwly expressed. The writer of the 
present article feels inclined to assume a stronger influence of 
the native language on the imported French tongue than has 
hitherto been conceded. Witness, for instance, the jargon called 
" law French,” which persisted almost down to our own times. 
An extensive investigation of the English dialects and their 
influence on the French brought over from the continent is 
needed before these linguistic questions can be definitely settled. 


Pp. 186-203. Maurice Mann, La couleur perse en ancien 
fran^ais et chez Dante. Modern French dictionaries state that 
this is the name of various shades of blue, but Italian diction¬ 
aries give to the corresponding word in their language the 
meaning “deep red.” “ Violet” would be a better tran^ation 
at the present day to designate the color connoted by the Old 
French term. 


Pp. 204-259. Edmond Faral, La pastourelle. I.—L^616ment 
eristocratique: 1. Les theories en cours. 2. Examen nouveau 
des textes. (1.) L’action et les situations. (2.) Les caractcres, 
les sentiments et les mceurs. II.—L’^lement savant: 1. Les 
theories en cours. 2. Examen nouveau des faits. Conclusion. 
As the resoilt of his painstaking investigations the author con¬ 
cludes that the “ pastourelle ” is eminently aristocratic, that 
under the influence of Virgil it is also learned in the Mediaeval 
sense. 


Pp. 260-282. Melanges:—Paul Marchot, Sur le plus ancien 
texte r6tique.—Albert Dauzat, *Gaba et sos derives.—L. Cledat, 
Les anciennes locutions formas avec “ainsi.”—H. Chaytor, 
Fragment of the Roman de Troie.—Antoine Thomas, Les plus 
anci^nes mancions du Roman de Berinus.—Jessie L. Weston, 
Notes on the Grail romances: Caput Johannis =» Corpus Chris- 
ti.—E.-G. L^nard, Note sur le ms. B. N. lat. 17730. 
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Pp. 283-300. Comptes rendus. 

Pp. 301-312. P6riodiques. 

Pp. 313-320. Chronique. 

Pp. 321-342. K. Fawtier et E. C. Fawtier-Jones, Notice du 
manuscrit French 6 de la John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
This manuscript formerly belonged to Lord Crawford, and it 
contains only twelve leaves which are fragments of two or three 
different codices of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It 


may possibly be no. 1119 of the Libri collection as described 
in the catalogue. Our manuscript contains a series of French 


texts which ar^reserved in only a few copies, two of them only 
in this copv. Tne most important one is La vie de Saint Alexis 


in this copy. The most important one is La vie de Saint Alexis 
as edited by Gaston Paris, but only a portion of the text is here 
preserved. 


Pp. 343-388. D. S. Blondheim, Essai d'un vocabulaire oom- 
paratif des parlers romans des Juifs au moyen &ge (suite). 
This second instalment includes the letters F to P. 


Pp. 389-416. J. Jud, Mots d’origine gauloise? Troisi^me 
s4rie. Only six words and groups of words are investigated in 
this new series, the best known of them being the Fren^ words 
Auvent and Bl^. 


Pp. 417-432. Melanges:—Georges Thouvenin, Le fabliau de 
“L’oue au chapelein” et une Ugende orientate.—L. Cledat, 
Livre, issu de Libra, a-t-il les deus genres? (quoting Laubscher, 
The syntactical causes of case reduction tn Old French). —L. 
C16dat, L’article d^iini devant les adjectifs num^raus.—J. An- 
glade, A propos d’une pi^ce de Peire Vidal.—Pierre Champion, 
Trois ballades inconnues de Meschinot. 


Pp. 433-452. Comptes rendus. 

Pp. 453-467. P^riodiques. 

Pp. 468-480. Chronique. 

Pp. 481-525. E. Tappolet, Les noms gallo-romans du moyeu. 
This article is divided into three parts as follows: I. Partie 
technique; 11. Partie psychologique; III. Partie historique. 
Several illustrations of old Gallic hubs and an entire wheel give 
added interest to.a complicated lin^istic investigation, which is 
founded in part on the Atlas linguistique de la France. A great 
variety of dialectal forms are here discussed. 

Pp. 526-569. D. S. Blondheim, Essai d^un vocabulaire com- 
paratif des parlers romans des Juifs au moyen &ge. This third 
instalment includes the letters P (contd.) to Z, the whole series 
having been divided into 166 sub-heads. 

Pp. 570-591. Melanges :—Amofi Parducci, Johannes de 
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Bransilva.—Pierre Champion, A propoe de Charles d^OrUans: 
I. IjS dame anglaise de Charles d’Orl^ans; II. Recueils im¬ 
primis contenant des poisies de Charles d^Orlians.—Grace 
Frank, The sources of the oldest known edition of Villon. 

Pp. 692-597. Discussions:—E. Hoepffner, Pers en ancien 
frangais. 

Pp. 698-613. Comptes rendus. 

Pp. 614-623. Piriodiques. 

Pp. 624-632. Chronique. 

Pp. 633-640. Table des matiires. 

Geoeoe C. Keidbl. 


BEVIBWS. 

T. Lucreti Cari de rerum natura recensuit emendavit supplevit 
Hebmannus Diels. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1923. xliv, 410 pp. 8vo. 

Diels’ fame rests securely on his work in Greek philosophy 
but throughout his long life he was interested in Lucretius, 
and in his student days at Bonn his first Seminararheit was 
a paper on that poet. In his last illness during June 1923 he 
corrected the proof of this book as far as the end of Book iv, 
and the printing of the remainder was supervised by his pupil 
Mewaldt. He had planned a commentary on the poem; and 
it is an irreparable loss to science that through the temporum 
iniquitate, as he says, the commentary will never appear. But 
a volume containing a German translation may be soon expected. 

The book is a handsome specimen of the printer’s art and 
is equal to the best of the ante bellum productions of the Ger¬ 
man press. It is rubricated throughout, and dedicated in a 
rubricated Greek elegiac distich to his friend and associate of 
fifty-five years— ^iXofuafuxl&rj, doubtless the great Berlin Hel¬ 
lenist. The preface contains a full description of the manu- 
ecripts, of the characteristics severally of the archetype, the 
ancient testimonia, the orthography of the edition, and its 
general plan. Then follow six pages of the text of the ancient 
testimonia, the text of the poem with rubricated headings, ru¬ 
bricated capitula, and rubricated initial letters for the main 
divisions of the argument. As a further assistance in follow¬ 
ing the course of the exposition there is wide spacing to dis¬ 
tinguish the major parts of the discussion. Testimonia are 
printed below the tejrt and at the foot of the page the critical 
apparatus. After the poem, the fragments are given, and at 
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the end of the book a critical supplement containing all the 
less important variants of the principal manuscripts. 

The edition is the logical successor of Lachmann’s famous re¬ 
cension of 1850, and to a great degree will take its place in 
Germany as the most elaborate edition of the poem. Lachmann 
lived only one year after the publication of his edition that 
was the crown of his life work; Diels was less fortunate. Both 
of the books are the last contributions to learning of scholars 
of the first rank, and the numerous uncomplimentary references 
to Lachmann’s conjectures, that are printed by Diels in his ap¬ 
paratus, are to be explained by the fact that until Diels, no 
German edition of Lucretius, worthy of the name, has appeared 
since Lachmann’s time, and Diels would have his work compared 
directly with that of Lachmann. 

The text is founded on the Leyden manuscripts, 0 and Q, 
and equal authority to these, so far as they go, is given to the 
Gottorpian and Vienna fragments. The Laurentian codices 
Diels regards as ultimately copies of the OQ class and he gives 
them no independent authority. All of the principal manu¬ 
scripts go back to a lost codex of the vii century, and that to 
a lost archetype. Diels identifies the first corrector of 0 as 
Otloh of Emeram, who corrected the manuscript at Fulda in 
the xi century, and who was a critic of the first order. Diels 
thinks that the Poggian codices were influenced by some manu¬ 
scripts of the Q class, a position that to the reviewer seems 
dubious. The original edition of the poem was put together 
under il. Cicero^s authority; Diels thinks by Atticus; and there 
is no trace in Cicero of any knowledge of Lucretius. 

Diels has endeavored to restore the original orthography of 
Lucretian Latin so far as to introduce a certain ‘rusticity'; 
and here, I think, he has gone too far. He is not unscientific 
in this matter as were Wakefield and Forbiger; yet if any one 
of the principal manuscripts and any correction of them points 
to an ancient form, he seizes on it. Many of the forms will 
be accepted, such as the nom. pi. in -i« already restored by 
Munro, frudetra, quasci, probarei, sei, quatinus, sordeis; but such 
monstrous shapes as quoctumicibus, quoquere, utrimsequos, after 
the Lucilian fashion, are very doubtful. While I think that 
the longer form nihil should be restored, I cannot approve of 
nihilum beginning a metrical foot, nor of vehementer under 
eimilar circumstances. No apocope of s is indicated (e. g. i 
691 inmutabilis materiae) which leads to the strange posteriori- 
bu signis in v 627, And yet Diels’ courage failed him in some 
matters: he does not accept veluti of the manuscripts before a 
vowel, and he wTites opportuna in spite of oportuna of the 
codices; ungentum he passes over in vi 974, Adque is a favor¬ 
ite form and ad for at, quead, essed, capud, and even eminead- 
que in iii 284; and reliquid and quod for quot. And yet in. 
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ii 616 he prints remensumst where I follow 0 with remensust; 
and although 0 has optulit in iii 1041, Diels follows in 
writing ohtulit; in iii 179 persubtilem of Q where 0 has per- 
Buptilem, and in iv 425 adsimili where 0^ has atsimili. Diels 
capitalizes Leti in i 1112, ii 960, iii 42, 67, and Formidinis 
at iv 173. Leti was so personified by Conington on Georg, 
iv 481, and Wakefield personified Formidinis. In general 1 
feel that Diels would have been wiser if he had followed 0 
alone in his spelling. 

The text continues, and in a way condudes, the revolt against 
Lachmann that has appeared in ever increasing measure in the 
work of Bemays, Mimro, Brieger, Giussani, Bailey, Emout, 
and (salva verecundia) the reviewer. The net result is an 
agreement with Wakefield although these modem Lucretians 
by no means have been following at his heels, as was said once 
by an arrogant British critic. Wakefield’s critical method, so 
far as he had one, differed toto caelo from that of Lachmann 
and his successors, yet post hoc propter hoc does not apply here. 
I have counted 34 places where the Ms. reading is first recalled 
by Diels since Wakefield (excepting several instances in the 
reviewer’s text of 1917): for example summum i 555 and ex¬ 
tremum ii 1116, a before s in ii 1135, iv 1122, vi 1047; remedii 
vi 1226, canceris v 617, nymphis vi 1178. Others have antici¬ 
pated Diels in recalling the mss.; the writer at ii 112, 850, 1165, 
V 186, vi 250, 600; Forbiger at ii 805; W. A. Baehrens at 
iv 324; Bockemueller at vi 483; Ellis at vi 971; the old vul- 
gate at v 182, vi 619, and Shackler at v 182;—all without 
acknowledgement by Diels, who may be forgiven for overlooking 
such a trivial matter. But Diels is first to recall ulla at i 667, 
inane 1009, mente (nom.) ii 18 and iii 240, tergibus ii 88, 
modoque ii 92, igne (nom.) ii 382, prorem ii 554, adepto ii 
1133, tumulto iii 834, baratre iii 955, necessu est iv 516, hoc 
iv 615, is iv 1154, rapidis v 892, stirpes v 34. Some of these I 
cannot bring myself to approve: adepto in ii 1133, for adempto, 
changes the sense; tumulto, Q* at iii 834, is due to oris in 
the next line; necessu est at iv 516 points to necessust; hoc 
iv 615 as an ablative of comparison is extremely doubtful; is 
iv 1164 I suggested tentatively in 1907; and rapidis v 892 of 
Sylla’s dogs is absurd. 

Diels prints some 80 conjectures of his own, not all of 
which he admits into his te^. A cynic might say that the 
larger the number of attempts a critic makes, the more likely 
he is to hit the mark. The chances are all against the con¬ 
jectural critic, and scholars have dealt harshly with the 
work of their predecessors. Thus Diels accepts five only of 
Lachmann’s 50, and the writer thinks himself very fortunate 
in having nine of his proposals adopted. In gratitude there¬ 
fore I wish that I could accept as many of his, but not one 
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of his 80 seems to me absolutely certain; as highly probable 
I would mention tonguit at ii 456, secum te at iv 1282 where 
Bemays has se tecum; as ingenious but dubious, inibi for morbi 
vi 663, Tmari vi 879; the ingenious arrangement of vi 972 
with Voss’ fronde hac; the bi^iant habitam in the sense of 
inhabitatam in v 201, that is unfortunately unsupported and 
perhaps unsupport^le. Plausible conjectures are terrast i 469 
(where I should read terraest), ut daustra iv 81, vellera iv 
140, locis vi 755, potis his vi 762. Impossible to my mind 
are simili in ii 381 (previoiisly suggested by Shackle), utrum- 
que ii 461, eorde ii 84, subida iv 1209, pos sunt iv 1252, in- 
columei v 61, nativoque v 66, consumit v 692, inactae v 1339, 
intortum vi 555. Impossible, it seems to me, are quo de egimus 
ii 926, sic v 1002, rabidi of thunder, v 1193, inde v 1190, 
maria vi 632, and inpediant vi 1064. As unnecessary changes 
1 consider variove ii 825, suppetiantur ii 1148, cupiunt iv 
1118, e caligine v 296; and et lueris in vi 800 I can not under¬ 
stand. Diels attacked anew the most desperate passages: iii 
239 recipit se posse, iv 645 volucres gelidis nocte horti% v 312 
si cumque, vi 550 res dura ubicumque; and far from reject¬ 
ing anything he pieces out fragmentary lines as in iii 475 where 
he writes sinapi for inani. 

It was easy to overlook the work of others in the Germany 
of recent years and Diels has several times been anticipated 
in his conjectures: thus Musae in i 657 was advocated by Big- 
none in 1921, vist at iii 492 by Tohte, videatur iv 633 by 
Bergk, tantast iv 799 by the reviewer, ambiens v 396 by Beid, 
rabies v 1065 by Flor. 31, refertum v 1279 by Wakefield, quid- 
que vi 29 by the reviewer, ingratiis vi 216 by Wakefield, maeror 
is vi 1259 by Forbiger. Many other emendations may or may 
not be correct, such as Gai i 50, aeiem i 321, tegmenta iv 
1125 and many more. But a conjecture is worth while if it 
stimulates activity in others; and even if Diels should be un¬ 
able to convince his readers, yet his proposals may be the in¬ 
direct occasion of new, and perhaps successful, attacks on tex¬ 
tual difficulties. 

Diels is generous in his recognition of the work of other 
scholars, and occasionally he differs from other post-Lachman- 
nians in accepting old conjectures like possidantur of Haver- 
camp at i 390, quire at i 748 from F (lately approved by 
Pascal), extra ii 106 of Grasberger, acris ii 579 of Purmann, 
nequeunt ii 922 of Gifanius. stata v 1164 of Orelli. Of modem 
work he accepts ignist of Bockemueller at i 453, ecum vi and 
statuas of Munro at ii 42, 43 and he adopts many emendations 
long generally received, and others proposed by Beid, Fay, the 
very attractive conjecture celata acta by Orth at v 1160, and 
some by the reviewer. 

The apparatus criticua is very full in giving all of the cor- 
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rections of the principal mss. and the conjectures of scholars 
since Lachmann. Li^e of consequence h^ escaped him and 
one can be confident of finding in this edition all significant 
proposals. 

In the punctuation I have noted but two novelties: posset, 
exiim in iii 790 after the analogy of vi 1277, and the uniting 
of iv 1125 to 1123 with transfer of 1124. 

Diels has no sympathy with the shifting of paragraphs adopt* 
ed by Brieger and Giussani; and he abhors lacunae, for all 
of which he provides stopgaps that at least make sense, even 
if their Lucretian quality is at times questionable. He trans¬ 
fers a few lines that have always been transferred and marks 
off a few places as dittographs. 

The capitula were prints by Ijachmann at the end of his 
edition and were omitted by all of his successors up to Bailey; 
but Diels, as the reviewer in 1917, has incorporated them, ru¬ 
bricated, in his text. I now think that Emout was wise in 
printing them at the foot of the page, as, although they are 
valuable in interpretation, they were not written hj the poet 
and are often inapplicable to the places where they stand. 

In spite of these blemishes that I have perhaps aetected on its 
fair surface the edition is the work of a master and one that goes 
far to sustain the eminence of Germany as the home of great 
scholars. It is one of the great books of German learning, a 
credit to the erudite editor, and indispensable to Lucretian 
scholars and highly useful to all Latinists. 

W. A. Mbrbill. 

Of ClLIfOEinA. 

Italische Graberkunde, Part 1, Friedrich von Duhn, in Biblio- 
thek der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Heidelberg, 
Carl Winter, 1924. 688 pp. 35 plates. 

Except for Peet^s valuable book on “The Stone and Bronze 
Ages in Italy and Sicily ” there has so far been no general study 
of the prehistoric tombs of Italy. Particularly for the vast 
masses of material unearthed from the many Iron Age ceme¬ 
teries the student has had to search the Italian excavation re¬ 
ports and the scattered studies that have appeared in various 
journals. It is peculiarly fortunate that the long needed study 
of the early cemeteries of Italy should have been made by a 
scholar who is at the same time historian and archaeologist, who 
through fifty years of close association with Italian excavators 
and their work, as well as with archaeological exploration in 
other lands, has a range of experience and a breadth of outlook 
that are unparalleled. 
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The work as planned is to comprise two volumes of which the 
first, which alone has appeared, deals with the tombs of the 
native population and the so-called ** Italic ” (that is Latin and 
Umbro-Sabellic) invaders. The second volume will discuss the 
tombs of the foreign stock—the lUyrian-Balkan races in the 
east, the Etruscans, the Greeks, the Carthaginians, and the Celts. 

The first section deals with the primitive inhabitants of Italy 
before the coming of the so-called Italic races. Yon Duhn ob¬ 
jects to the familiar terms Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages on the 
ground that the use of metal is not in general a good criterion 
in dating graves in Italy. Though the coming of the Italic 
lake-dwellers is usually identified with the Bronze age, copper 
and, in rarer cases, bronze (see p. 36) were used at an earlier 
period in Italy, particularly in Tuscany, where copper and pos¬ 
sibly tin were mined in very remote times. Yon Duhn has 
shown that before the coming of the lake-dwellers the whole 
peninsula and the neighboring islands were fairly evenly popu¬ 
lated by several different races, all of whom buried their dead. 
Two considerable groups among them can be distinguished by 
their burial rites, the Ligurians and the Siculi of ancient tradi¬ 
tion, the former occupying the largest part of the mainland, the 
latter, a people who came from Africa, holding Sicily and Sar¬ 
dinia and a section of Southern Italy. 

The bulk of the volume deals with the two ** Italic ” stems who 


invaded Italy from the north, the group that cremated their 
dead, identical with the Latin races, and the group that buried 
their dead, who formed the Umbro-Sabellic branch. The former, 
descendants of the lake-dwellers of Switzerland and North Italy, 
built on piles upon dry land villages that were closely modelled 
upon the earlier lake dwellings. Their pile villages, known 
under the convenient term terremare, appear in the Po valley 
in the second half of the second millennium before Christ, a 
period when the use of bronze had become general. A later 
stage of the same people is represented by early Iron Age ceme¬ 
teries such as the one at Yillanova which was the first to be 


thoroughly excavated and has given its name to the culture 
which it represents. The ** Yillanova ” people crossed the Apen¬ 
nines and spread through the region later known as Etruria, 
through western Umbria and a small strip of Latium south of 
the Tiber. All through this district their cremation burials, 
the so-called pozzo graves, attest the coming of these strangers, 
at whose arrival the native population either disappeared or 
settled down to life under forms which the newcomers brought. 
They were the first founders of cities in Italy, and the settle¬ 
ments which they established became in later times the great 
city-states of Etruria and Latium. Like the pile-dwellers of the 
north, they seem to have lived at first a communistic life, the 
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extraordinary uniformity of their tomb accessories probably 
representing a similar uniformity in worldly possessions. Such 
a state continued, von Buhn suggests, until the coming of a 
ruling class, the Etruscans. The unity of culture between 
Etruria and part of Latium on which von Duhn insists as a 
result of the study of the graves is supported by much evidence 
in cults and name forms in the two regions. In the early Iron 
Age the Tiber was not a dividing line of importance. 

The other group of Italic people who buried their dead—^the 
Umbro-Sabellic branch—came into Italy decidedly later than the 
Latin group. Since so far no traces of them have come to light 
north of the Apennines, von Buhn thinks it probable that they 
proceeded directly from the Alps to the Apennines, spread 
through Umbria and the Sabine country, and came down into 
the I^tin plain to Gabii, Home, the Latin coast, and the ad¬ 
joining Volscian hills. Other groups of the Umbro-Sabellic 
stock made their way to Samnium, whence, in a series of in¬ 
vasions that extended into the historical period, they descended 
to the rich Campanian coast. Because of inadequate excavations 
this branch of the Italic people is far less well known than the 
other. The rarity of imported objects makes the chronology of 
their tombs especially hard to determine, and such criteria as 
are secured seldom allow burials in the region to be dated before 
the seventh century. In general, however, von Buhn notes, the 
Umbro-Sabellic tribes are distinguished from the Latin by the 
much smaller interest shown in the cult of the dead. Von Buhn 
believes that the Umbro-Sabellic tribes had already acquired the 
rite of inhumation before they came to Italy. But with the ab¬ 
sence of evidence for graves that can be assigned to an early 
date, is there not a possibility that they may at first have prac¬ 
tised cremation, and have changed their custom as a result of 
contact with the primitive inhabitants of Italy, about whose fate 
after the invasion of the ** Italic ** peoples practically nothing is 
known? 

The change from cremation to inhumation, which became gen¬ 
eral among the Latin branch in South Etruria and Latium in 
the ninth and eighth centuries B. C., von Buhn explains by con¬ 
tact with two different peoples—the Etruscans in the coast 
towns of Etruria and the Sabines in the inland towns of South 
Etruria and Latium. Here, and indeed at every other point 
where von Buhn touches upon the Etruscans, the difficulties are 
apparent in the arrangement by which the full discussion of the 
Etruscans is left to the second volume. He considers the 
** Sabine ” fossa (or burial trench) graves of Latium, Veii, and 
Falerii, but he does not deal in this volume with the fossa graves 
of Tarquinii, which, except for the greater frequency of im¬ 
ported objects naturally to be expected on the coast, seem very 
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similar. It would seem possible that the whole culture repre¬ 
sented by the fossa graves was due to a migration of Sabines 
like that of their Samnite kinsmen who invaded the Campanian 
coast in the south. In that case the coming of the Etruscans 
would be associated with the earliest chamber tombs. There is 
a further difficulty of arrangement in the fact that in regions 
where the Etruscans settled von Duhn omits all burial graves 
and discusses the cremation burials even when, as in the case 
of the Tomba del Duce at Vetulonia, he thinks they belong to 
Etruscans. Moreover in Sabine territory he discusses all burial 

I 

graves. Thus the Barberini and Bemardini tombs of Praeneste 
are fully dealt with, while the contemporary Eegulini Galassi 
tomb in Caere is reserved for the second volume. The institu¬ 
tion of private property seems in one passage (p. 349) actually 
to be attributed to the Etruscans in regions where they lived, 
but the wealth of the tombs of Praeneste and, of Monteleone in 
Umbria, (where the bronze chariot of the Metropolitan was 
found) is attributed to native landholders. 

In the use of his material von Duhn has steadily the point of 
view of the historian, and his generalizations are of great in¬ 
terest. Though the details of the traditions, especially for the 
earliest times, are frequently untrustworthy, the evidence of the 
tombs tends to confirm the general outlines which ancient tradi¬ 
tion gives us for the early history of Italy. " Die Uberlieferung 
ist viel besser als modeme Hyperskepsis hat zulassen wollen,” 
von Duhn says in his introduction. In spite of the extra¬ 
ordinary confirmation of Greek legends which prehistoric archse- 
ology has provided in the last half century, scholars have been 
slow in giving up the theory long current that most early Italic 
and Boman legends are a fabrication of Greek men of learning, 
who were trying to provide the Italic peoples with a glorious 
past. Von Duhn’s marshalling of a mass of evidence which has 
hitherto been unwieldy and hard to collect will prove of great 
value in demonstrating the underlying truth in Italian legendary 
material. 

Especially for Rome the correspondence between tradition and 
archEeology is striking. The fact that earlier cremation graves 
are found in the Alban hills than in Home is in accord with the 
tradition that Home was founded after Alba and the similarity 
of the objects discovered supports the close relation which legend 
indicates for the two cities. The results of excavations have 
done nothing to discredit the ancient belief that the Palatine 
was Rome’s first settlement. Its necropolis in the Forum, as 
yet excavated only in very small portions, von Duhn believes 
shows earlier forms than the neighboring hills, though he 
would not exclude the possibility of small contemporary settle¬ 
ments on the hills. The tradition that placed the graves of 
Romulus, Faustulus, and Hostius Hostilius in the Forum, the 
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cnetom of delivering funeral orations there, the ancient cult of 
Vulcan in the region are all in accord with the use of the Forum 
as a burial place (pp. 413 fit.)* The numerous fossa graves which 
overlap the period of the pozzi are relics of the Sabines whose 
representative Numa is said to have forbidden that his body be 
burned. This suggestion, often made before, will probably meet 
with more general accept^ce as a result of the mass of evidence 
which von Duhn presents in support of it. Scholars, who have 
of late years been disposed to accept the tradition that an 
Etruscan dynasty ruled at Borne, will now be more inclined to 
believe that there is truth in the legends of the earlier Sabine 
kings. It is to be regretted that Dali’ Osso’s interesting dis¬ 
coveries on Monte Mario were made too late to enable von Duhn 
to give us his interpretation of them. 

In spite of its good index the book is not an easy one to use. 
For a single volume it is heavy and unwieldy. The maps show¬ 
ing where cemeteries have been found and the plates with draw¬ 
ings of burials, cinerary urns, and fibulae are hard to use with 
the text because of the inconspicuousness of references in the 
text and the lack of explanatory notes on plates and maps. More 
adequate illustrations and, wherever possible, photographs in¬ 
stead of drawings were much needed. But such lacks in the book 
are readily explained by the difficulties that attend the publica¬ 
tion of scholarly work in Germany today, and one can rejoice that 
its publication was not delayed by the impossibility of illustrat¬ 
ing it adequately. Von Du^ is altogether justified in the hope 
that he expresses that his study of the graves will extend the 
sure historical basis laid by the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions. 
Beside Nissen’s invaluable Italische ikndeskunde, which, as von 
Duhn notes, failed to make use of the evidence of tombs even 
to the extent that was possible in its day, the student of early 
Italian history and geography must now have von Duhn’s work 
at his elbow. 

Lilt Boss Tatlob. 

ViMAB OOLLBOB. 


Die Elegien des Sextus Propertius, erklart von Mai Both- 
STEIN. Erster Teil, Erstes und Zweites Buch, Zweite 
Aufiage. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1920. 

600 pp. 

Sex. Propertii Elegiarum Libri IV. Iterum edidit Cabolus 
Hosius. In Aedibus B. G. Teubneri, Lipsiae, MCMXXII. 
Pp. ixiii -f-190. 80 cents. 

These second editions of two well-knoT^Ti books may be men¬ 
tioned together. The general character of Dr. Rothsteiit's 
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copious commentary remains unchanged. It is still " conserva¬ 
tive without being dull, fresh and Uluminating without being 
fanciful” (A. J. P. XXI, 462), The first volume has grown 
from 423 to 500 pages, and now includes much new explanatory 
and illustrative matter. The discussion as to the definite 
Greek sources of Roman Elegy has been rewritten—but the 
matter remains as obscure as ever. Te, for et, ii, 8, 23, and 
nomen, for gloria, i. 7, 9, note, are rather disturbing misprints. 

The new Teubner text is an anastatic reprint of the edition 
of 1911 (A. J. P. XXXIII, 330-336). It corrects a few mis¬ 
prints of the first edition, and makes a number of changes and 
additions in the apparatus criticus. The editor now agrees 
with Professor Ullman that F is derived from A, though he 
still assigns A to the 14th century. He makes very few changes 
in the text, but he now prints uota, for nota, i, 16, 2; fata, for 
facta, iv. 1, 71. 

W. P. Mustard. 


Remioio Sabbadini. Giovanni da Ravenna, Insigne Figura 
d’Umanista (1343-1408). Da documenti inediti, Como: 
Tipografia Editrice Ostinelli, 1924. xii -j- 258 pp. L. 40. 

This first volume of a new series of ‘ Humanistic Studies' is 
of special interest, in that it reconstructs the career of a four¬ 
teenth-century scholar whose life and works have been almost 
entirely forgotten. Giovanni di Conversino da Ravenna was 
bom in 1343, and died at Venice in 1408. He led a wander¬ 
ing life, as a teacher, at Ravenna, Florence, Venice, Padua, and 
half-a-dozen other places. Among hixS pupils were Secco Po- 
lenton. Pier Paolo Vergerio, Guarino da Verona and Vittorino 
da Feltre. As a child, he met Boccaccio, at Ravenna and at 
Florence, and from 1364 to 1374 he was a friend of Petrarch. 
In 1400 he was sent from Padua on a mission to Pope Boniface 
IX, at Rome. Professor Sabbadini's work is documented by 
copious extracts from unpublished MSS of Giovanni’s writings, 
especially from his autobiography (Rationarium Vitae) and his 
Epistles. And he clinches the distinction between this Gio¬ 
vanni da Ravenna and another w'ho has been much better known 
(Giovanni Malpaghini, employed as a copyist by Petrarch). 

W. P. Mustard. 
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Velleius Paterculus, Coanpendium of Boman History; Res 
Gestae Divi Augusti; with an English translation by 
Fredeeick W. Shipley. London: William Heinemann; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. xx. -j- 431 pp. 

To the professional student of Latin, the most interesting 
volumes of the Loeb Classical Library are those which are 
devoted to the less important or less familiar authors. A case 
in point is Professor Shipley's edition of Velleius Paterculus. 
This is an excellent piece of work. I hesitate to say “ an excel¬ 
lent translation,” because a good translation is supposed to 
reproduce something of the style or tone of the original, and 
in this case the English is much better, and much more read¬ 
able, than the Latin. But, after all, Velleius is important as 
history, not as literature, and no sane person wants a reproduc¬ 
tion of his style. The student of history—even the expert Latin 
scholar—will be grateful for this reliable interpretation of the 
meaning. As a sort of appendix, the volume includes a good 
study of the Monumentum Ancyranum. 

W. P. Mustard. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

For some years a group of distinguished Italian scholars have 
heen engaged in preparing a *' xvational edition ” of tW complete 
works of Petrarch. It is now pleasant to announce that arranee- 
ments for publication have been practically completed, and that 
the first volume may actually be issued early in 1925. The pub¬ 
lisher will be the Casa Editrice Sansoni, of Florence. There 
will be some 18 or 19 volumes, of about 600 pages each. The 
price has not been definitely fixed, but it will probably be about 
100 lire a volume. The first volume will very appropriately be 
devoted to the Africa, edited by Prof. Nioola Festa, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Rome. This is to be followed by several volumes of 
the Latin letters, prepared by Prof. Vittorio Rossi, also of the 
University of Rome. Other editors engaged are Senator Pio 
Rajna, Prof. E. Carrara, Prof. F. Ermini, etc. Such names 
are a sufficient guarantee of the quality of the work, and of its 
importance to our American libraries. 

W. P. Mustard. 


ERRATUM. 

On p. 256, n. 22, line 4, the printer inadvertentlj snbetitnted IXot for 
<Xof.—c. w. K. If. 
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